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- FOREWORD 


Tue Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Academy, held in Philadelphia on 
April 10 and 11, 1942, was devoted to a consideration of “Winning Both the War 
and the Peace.” The addresses delivered at that time are reproduced in this 
volume. 

A supplemental group of papers is added, resulting from a conference spon- 
sored by the Pacific Southwest Academy, a center of the American Academy, 
held on April 11, 1942, on the subject of “Planning for Postwar Reconstruction 
in Southern California.” 

THORSTEN SELLIN 
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EING an American“titizen in a 

time of war is a full-time job. 
What it means to any individual citizen 
is for that-individual to work out for 
himself as far as his personal activities 
are concerned. There are, however, cer- 
tain backgrounds of approach or atti- 
tude which I think are worth emphasiz- 
ing. 

Perhaps we had better begin by say- 
ing that we are at war. By “we” I do 
not mean the United States Government 
or the White House or the Capital or 
Washington or some other impersonal 
entity, but I mean we—you and I, our 
business associates, our friends, our 
families, the people whom we know. 
We are at war. The corollary of the 
expression “total warfare” is that every 
individual is involved in the war process. 

Not only are we at war, but at this 
moment we are losing the war. Again, 
not the United States Government, not 
the President, not the White House, not 
some impersonal fact—but We. Wecan 
make all the prophecies we want to 
about*what is going to happen in 1943, 
we can have all the optimism we choose 
to have about our potential resources; 
the fact is, however, that since Pearl 
Harbor there has not been a day that 
has not been crowded with news of 
either direct or impending tragedy. 
And if we lose the war, it is we who 
lose the war; for if we lose, we become 
slaves. We lose more than the prestige 
of our national existence, we lose the 
actual pattern of the way of life by 
which we have been living. The ques- 
tion is whether we are going to live the 
rest of our lives as slaves and to pass 
on to our children the heritage of serfs, 
or whether we are going to meet the 
crisis with which we are faced and bring 
out of it the essential values of human 
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experience to pass them on to the gen- 
erations that come after us. If we can 
once see our situation in- these terms, 
then I think we shall begin to under- 
stand the nature of the war itself. 


THE PEOPLE’S WAR 


I understand that a certain distin- 
guished gentleman would like to have 
a name for this war. Perhaps it is not 
so important to name the war as it is 
to fight it; but if he wants a name, PI 
give him a name. The PEOPLE’S 
WAR. 

Wherever the people have made the 
war their own, the tyrants have been 
stopped. Where the war has been the 
government’s war, the cabinet’s war, the 
prime minister’s war, or the king’s war, 
the forces of the Axis have been able to 
do exactly as they liked; but once in 
any country it has become a people’s 
war, then the Axis Powers have been 
halted. It was the government’s war 
in the countries that were overthrown. 
It was the government’s war in England 
until Dunkerque. At Dunkerque it sud- 
denly became the people’s war. The 
Government was out, the people were 
in—and Hitler was stopped. That is 
the record of this war all through. 

In China it has been a people’s war, 
and because it has been a people’s war 
China has been able to hold its own 
through these dreadful years China has 
had to face. 

The Far East has gone down so rap- 
idly not because we had not the com- 
mand of the air, but because coloniza- 
tion provides no basis to fight a people’s 
war. In the Philippines we carried on 
because we had been treating the Philip- 
pines decently, and to the Filipinos it 
was their war. When we talk of Malaya 
and Burma, however, we speak of colo- 


nies which, when it came to the test, 
had no reason to fight a war as a peo- 
ple’s war. 

The thing that is happening in ‘India, 
perhaps the most revolutionary single 
event in the whole process. of the war 
up to this time, is the sudden awakening 
of democracy. If the Indians are given 
a chance to protect their own country, 


’ they will make a people’s war of it; and 


if they do, Japan can never conquer 


them. ‘India is a phenomenon so im-' 


pressive as to be almost tefrible. It is 
an inconvenient spectacle only to such 


‘people as become irritated because 


3 


things do not go according to plan, and 
who count it unpleasing to have several 
million people come to life with a de- 
mand for democracy. We have always 
said heretofore that we are on the side 
of democracy, but what is happening in 
India is that they are standing up and 
asking for a chance to be on our side. 
If we can give them that chance, democ- 
racy will be saved by sheer force of the 
people of India in making it their war. 

We shall begin to win this war when 
in the United States we make it our 
war, when it becomes a war . being 
fought by the people of the United 
States with passion for the things that 
the people of the United States care 
about. Then we shall become a country 
invincible to the powers that are op- 
posed to us. 

I think that carries two or three impli- 
cations for our thinking with which we 
have to come to terms. 


PERSONAL AMBITION 


The first is that we as a people must 
decide that the time for personal and 
petty politics in American life has gone 
for the duration. The situation that 
exists in Washington at the present mo- 
ment is about as humiliating a spec- 
tacle as this country has ever had to 
look upon in the course of its history. 


‘porary world. 
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Everybody who visits Washington comes 
back to tell of a confusion down there 
which borders on chaos. 

The easy thing to say is, That is all 
Roosevelt’s fault—if he were somebody 
else, all those things would immediately 
be straightened out. 

I think we cannot entirely exonerate 
the President from all the blame, be- 
cause he suffers from the weakness of 
his own strength. He is the greatest 
interpreter of democracy in our contem- 
But no man can feel 
about democracy as he does without 
caring about human beings, and the 
weakness stemming from this is that he 
does not like to hurt people even when 
efficiency demands it. As an admin- 
istrator, he suffers from the weakness 
inherent in the great strength of his 
character. 

His is not the basic weakness in 
Washington, however. The city is suf- 
fering from a combination of ambition 
and greed that is dominating a great 
many of the people who ‘are moving in 
the center of our national life. On the 
one ‘side there is the ambitious struggle 
for power among the men who are in 
positions of governmental responsibility. 

A young friend of mine went down to 
work for one of the bureaus in Wash- 
ington. I visited him after a while. I 
said to him, “How’s the war coming?” 
He said, “Which one; do you mean the . 
one we are fighting against Hitler, or 
the one my Department is fighting 
against the Justice Department?” 

There is a confusion as to whether ” 
the real issue is whether a certain de- 
partment in Washington is going to have 
more power, or whether the United 
States is going to defeat the Axis. The 
personal ambitions of people in high 
places at the head of the great govern- > 
mental’ departments and offices, ambi- 
tions which force them into fierce per- 
sonal rivalries, make for. confusion in 
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the whole war effort. These conditions 
are a commentary upon what I think 
is nothing less than moral decay in cer- 
tain places in high leadership in this 


country at this moment. I suppose only’ 


God knows how many presidential am- 
bitions are being nursed in Washington 
for 1944, but without being God, I can 
name twenty, and those twenty men, 
and probably a good many others, are 
all the time watching one another, to 
make sure no one of them gets more 
power or prest ge or honor than some- 
body else. 


I think it is time to tell these people . 


with no uncertzin voice that we are not 
interested in waat they are doing from 
the point of view of their higher office 
in 1944; that they are not fit to be 
where they are unless they are con- 
sumed with one desire—the desire to 
defeat the Axis and save American inde- 
pendence. 


CONGRESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS 


What goes fcr the people in admin- 
istrative places goes largely for many 
of the men who are in Congress. What 
have been the issues that have excited 
Congress? With this Nation facing per- 
haps the greatest peril it has ever faced 
in its history, Congress has passed huge 
appropriations, billions, yes—but what 
has it really become excited about? It 
got excited in the first place about pass- 
ing a bill to give pensions to members of 
Congress. ‘Tha: really was exciting! 
That was something that Congress 
really got all steamed up about. Here 
was an issue definitely related to the 
saving of the United States of America! 

The second excitement was when the 
farm bloc sudderly rose up and said, We 
are willing to have price administration 
in all fields, but farm prices have to go 
their own way. That would mean, of 
course, we were letting in the entering 
wedge of inflatior; but the word “votes” 


is a much shorter word than “inflation,” 
and, after all, our representatives are 
people who understand short words. 

The next thing Congress got stirred 
up about was whether to pay $4,600 a 
year to a dancer to help people to be 
more physically fit. 

Those are the things on which Con- 
gress has really been able to work up a 
fever—and all that since Pearl Harbor! 

You know all the stories about Con- 
gress—you know about a certain great 
representative from the Empire State 
whose office was an underground distri- 
bution center for Nazi propaganda. 
You know about a Congressman from 
Illinois who has probably distributed 
more Nazi propaganda than any other 
single agency. I do not need to unfold 
the record of people like the Repre- 
sentative from Michigan who takes a 
minute every day in which to repeat 
the most reviling things that his fevered 
mind can think of every twenty-four 
hours to hurl at the President of the 
United States; nor need I tell you how 
he put out under the government frank 
a card of such nature that he marked 
it “For distribution to the public only 
—not for distribution in the camps.” 

I have come to the conclusion that 
probably the present membership marks 
the lowest ebb to which the United 
States Congress has ever descended in 
our history; and that is a pretty low 
ebb, because we have had other periods 
when Congress was not so good. Here 
is politics. There is something we can 
do about it if we, the people of the 
country, say, This is a people’s war; we 
are going to have men representing us 
in Washington who know it is a people’s 
war. Then something will really hap- 
pen November next! 


BUSINESS GREED 


If anybody equals the people ambi- 
tious in administrative offices or Con- 
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gressmen morally unable to understand 
the war, I would say it is the business- 
men who go to Washington to get con- 
tracts. Of course we are at war, but 
apparently war need not be too bad a 
thing, because it is wonderful how busi- 
. ness picks up in wartime! If we can 
only get down there and get cutting the 
melon, think what we are going to have! 
They ask not How can we help, but 
What can we get out of this? 

I was coming back on the plane from 
Washington some time ago. One of 
the two men before me was talking so 
loudly that I could not help overhear- 
ing his conversation. He was telling the 
other man about the deal he had been 
able to put over on the men who were 
distributing the people’s contracts. He 
had gone to get only a net of 10 per 
cent on the contract he was to receive 
from them. He had submitted an offer, 
of course asking considerably more than 
that, and had finally managed to con- 
clude the contract with a 20 per cent 
instead of a 10 per cent profit; and he 
laughed as he told it. I can hear all 
the people laughing with him—with: this 
man who had made money out of his 
government when his government was 
fighting for its own independence in this 
kind of world. 
_ Itis not necessary to explore all the 

implications of this for those who are 
socially intelligent enough to under- 
stand what the implications are. The 
only point I wish to make is that first 
we must come to life, politically. Hith- 
erto we have taken our politics as a 
sort of side line, enjoyed it as a serio- 
comic performance by second-rate ex- 
hibitionists, and we have rather enjoyed 
having these exhibitionists as national 
clowns to put on a show on the political 
front. The time has gone by when 
we can take politics as anything as 
petty as that. We must discover a new 
dignity in our political life, and insist 


that all this old business of personal 
and petty politics shall end, and that no 
man shall represent us who does not 
have the cause and the love of America 
as the first consideration of his life. 


MILITARY LEADERSHIP 


The second thing about which we 
have to make up our minds is that this 
is a new kind of military struggle, a 
total military struggle in two different 
ways. In the first place, we need a new 
kind of thinking about the handling of 
our armed forces. I say “we” have to 
think about it, because, again, it is our 
war, it is our Army and Navy and Air 
Force, it is your boy and my boy who 
are going to be in the armed forces. 

As I came through the Pennsylvania 
Station this morning there was a group 
of young men just being marched into 
the train. All were ‘in civilian dress, 
just like the boys around your house 
tonight. Tomorrow they will be in uni- 
form; but they are the same boys. It 
is our war, our Army and Navy, and 
the military business is part of our busi- 
ness which demands a leadership that 
understands the new character of the 
war that we are fighting. : 

For example, we have to recognize 
that it is no longer a question of 
the Army winning glory for itself 
or the Navy winning glory for itself or 
the Air Force winning glory for itself, 
but that the only way to fight a battle 
these days is for all of our forces to 
be united as far as possible in one con- 
certed attack at any point where that 
attack is needed. 

One of the principal differences, ac- 
cording to reports, between Hawaii and 
the Philippines was that in Hawaii the 
Army commanders and the Navy com- 
manders were not talking to each other; 
so we had the Army going in one direc- 
tion and the Navy in the other—and 
both going nowhere. In the Philippines 
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we had a situation where MacArthur 


was talking to Hart, and when the time 


came, they worked together and acted 
together. The great strategic advantage 
that came fram holding the Japanese 
forces in Bataan Peninsula was the re- 
sult of co-operation between the Army 
and the Navy. Here were two men who 
understood the character of the warfare 
and did not let selfish rivalry stand in 
the way of higa command. 

Great Britain has been learning at 
high cost that she cannot win the war 
by sending out warships alone. We 
must have the battleships, but we have 
to have them adequately protected by 
the air force. We must fight with the 
infantry, but provide them adequate 
protection by tae air forces. The only 
kind of war to meet our situation is 
one in which lamd and sea and air forces 
are united in on2 program for the attain- 
ment of one victory through the organi- 
zation of a unified command. 

We have begun to understand that, 
and it has already begun to be put in 
operation; but we the people have to 
understand it, end we the people have 
to watch these military and naval men 
as they carry o3 this warfare. I have 
complete confidence in their integrity, 
but it is still ovr war, and we have to 
be watching and giving support on the 


one side and criticism on the other to’ 


those in charge of the destiny of the 
boys put in there command. 


A GZOBAL War 


The other military consideration is 
that this is a global war. We as Ameri- 
cans have to think in terms of our rela- 
tionship to the whole round earth. It 
is a new kind of thinking for us—cer- 
tainly in a militery way. 


- I heard two men discussing this busi-. 


ness in a train. One said, “I can’t un- 
derstand this war. In World War No. 1 
I could put my map on the wall and 


trace the progress of the forces; but now 
I look at the map in one place, then 
suddenly something explodes five thou- 
sands miles away.” It is a war that has 
one front, and that front encircles the 
whole round world. There is no Pacific 
or Atlantic battle; no Eastern Front or 
Far Eastern Front—as if the two’ were 
separate. Every front is intimately tied 
in with every other front. Why worry 
about Libya? Because that is the first 
line of American defense. If the Ger- 
mans go through Libya, take over Iran 
and Iraq, and control Dakar and Casa- 
blanca, they will have well-supported 
bases from one end of Africa to the 
other, and will be only seventeen hun- 
dred miles away from Brazil. I think 
it is also important to say what a lot of 
people seem loath to say, that the East- 
ern Front is our front. 

Whatever we may think of Com- 
munism—and now I can say “Commu- 
nism” out loud in public, because as 
far as I know I have never had my name 
linked with that type of philosophy——I 
have every admiration in the world for 
the fight the Russian people have been 
making in the defense of their home- 
land. Believe me, we Americans will 
never be able to pay back the debt we 
owe these Russians who have been buy- 
ing for us the most priceless of all com- 
modities in war—the commodity of time 
itself. 

We have to think in terms of to- 
tal global warfare. The point is not 
whether we shall send boys to Australia 
or to Europe or to the Far East. The 
only question we have to answer is, 
Where will our men and our resources 
count for the most? Wherever they 
will count for the most in the whole 
wide world, there is the place that we 
want them to be, and we must be ready 
as Americans to see our sons go wher- 
ever the strategy demands that they 
shall be sent. 
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INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 


The third thing I would emphasize 
is that we have to adjust ourselves as 
individual citizens to a new kind of 
economy. The President stood before 
Congress to say that this year we were 
going to spend 55 billions on the war 
effort. Fifty-five billions! It means 55 
billion dollars out of a total national 
income of 100 billions. That means 
about 50 per cent, or 55 out of every 
100 dollars, that is going to be spent 
on this war effort during the year 1942; 
and the best’ figures I have been able 
to get indicate that that is not an over- 
statement. We are stepping up month 
hy month to the point where it seems 
that by the end of this year we shall 
have spent the 55 billions on our war 
effort. 
` Last year how much did we spend? 
The best figures I have show 12 billions. 
Some say 18 billions. Suppose it was 
18 billions; then we are going to spend 
three times that on war effort this year 
—three times as much as last year! 

Such an advance cannot come without 
‘a dislocation of the normal economic 
machinery. It certainly cannot happen 
by somebody’s waving a magic wand in 
Washington and saying it is going to 
happen. I do not think it can occur 
without some areas of injustice in the 
adjustment of it; but I think if it is 
going to happen at all without creating 
serious difficulties, it will be because 
each individual realizes that it means 
something for him to do by way of ad- 
justing his own economic patterns of 
living. The businessman ought to be 
sitting down now and saying, How can 
I adjust my business to this new war- 
time economy? And each of us run- 
ning our own homes, running whatever 
expenditures we have, should say, What 
does this mean in terms of my own 
personal expenditures and living to 
‘bring about this necessary change? 


If we all do it, taking a responsibility 
for adjusting our own way of living, 
then we can shift to a wartime economy 
fairly smoothly. That is what democ- 
racy expects of us. If we were totali- 
tarian, somebody would come along and 
say, You are golhg to do it. What we 
are saying is that human beings have 
intelligence and social responsibility 
enough so that when they see that a 
job needs to be done, each accepts the 
moral responsibility and settles down to 
do whatever he can do to help. 

If we will do it this way, we ‘shall 
make the transfer much more efficiently 
and swiftly than any totalitarian gov- 
ernment can ever do it. But the test of 
what we are made of is to accept the 
situation and ease the total program by 
making our own adjustments as success- 
fully as possible. Here is the point 
where war comes down to your indi- 
vidual life and mine. 


SUMMARY 


When I think of being an American 
in wartime, I think of it in these terms: 
first, a new attitude toward politics that 
will express the determination of the 
American people that this war shall be 
won and that those who stand in the 
way, either for reasons of personal ambi- 
tion or for personal greed, shall be 
pushed out of the way so that they 
shall not hamper the great work we 
have to do; second, a new understand- 
ing of the whole military program; 
third, the adjustment of our own per- 
sonal lives and ways of living to the 
needs of our time. 

It may be that we who have been 
the “soft generation” (let us not try 
to avoid the reality of it) we who 
have talked of Valley Forge ‘and the 
great men of the past almost with a 
touch of cynicism—“Quaint, you know; 
quaint, these men who walked bare- 
footed through the snow at Valley 
Forge”—it may be that we shall re- 
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discover some of the sternness of life 
itself, and in that discovery revive that 
love of the Democratic Way of Life 
which was the first passion of this coun- 
try, and the only reason for its new and 
vigorous life: so reviving it, so re- 


kindling it in the blood of our American 
people that when the war is over, we 
shall not only have kept democracy for 
ourselves but shall be fit to lead the 
world to a new day of freedom and 
justice. 


Frank Kingdon is president of the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, New York City. He is a member of the 
Newark (New Jersey) Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has served as president of Dana 
College and of the University of Newark, and is active 
in welfare work. He is author of Humane Religion 
(1930) and When Half-Gods Go (1933). 


Total Economic Warfare 


By Wirram S. CULBERTSON 


ODERN war is fought on three 

major fronts: (1) the front of the 
military, naval, and air conflict; (2) the 
psychological front, which includes mo- 
rale and propaganda; and (3) the eco- 
nomic front, which bulks so large and 
so important in modern war. Total 
war is successful and effective if it in- 
tegrates and makes a unit of these three 
fronts. Let me illustrate what I mean 
by this in two or three ways. 

First, I invite your attention to the 
interrelationship between economic war 
on the one side, and military, naval, and 
air warfare on the other. Behind mili- 
tary, naval, and air warfare stands the 
economic power of a country. Modern 
war is a war of machines. It is a war 
of materials; the men on the home front 
who are producing the material things 
which the army and the navy and the 
air force need are the economic back- 
ground of the effectiveness of the fight- 
ing forces. But in turn these forces 
themselves contribute to the effective- 
ness of economic warfare, because eco- 
nomic warfare in one of its phases con- 
sists of the destruction of the economic 
power and the economic productiveness 
of the enemy—the destruction of indus- 
tries by airplane attack, the sinking of 
tankers, the sinking of ships, or any- 
thing which destroys the war potential 
of the enemy. 

Another illustration of the interrela- 
tionship between the fighting forces on 
the one hand and the economic forces on 
the other is oil. One of the’great leaders 
of the last war said that the Allies had 
floated to victory on a sea of oil, and 
oil is again today one of the fundamen- 
tal forces that carry on the military, 
naval, and air struggle. At the same 
time, there is the destruction by the 
fighting forces of the resources of oil, 


either by the capture of oil fields, or 
by the destruction of supplies of oil 
here and there at important centers. 

The interrelationship between eco- 
nomic factors and the fighting forces 
is illustrated also by that broader sub- 
ject of political and geographic strategy 
which was developed at the Institute of 
Geopolitics in Germany. The way in 
which that institute’ laid the factual 
foundation for the military and naval 
and air struggle of the Germans gives 
as complete a picture as possible of the 
meaning of total war in the modern 
world. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WAR POTENTIAL 


The first thing in the development of 
economic warfare is the organization of 
the war potential of a nation; in other 
words, the assembling in an effective 
way for the purpose of war of the raw 
materials of a nation, of its labor. sup- 
ply, of the technical skills and abili- 
ties of its people, and of its industry, 
finance, and trade. 

How can we use effectively the total 
income of a nation? The intensity of 
the war effort of a people is measured 
by the percentage of its national income 
which it devotes to war. In the World 
Economic Survey 1939-1941, which is 
published by the League of Nations, we 
find some idea of what income certain 
of the other nations of the world have 
devoted to this war. 

Taking the United Kingdom, for ex- 
ample, the total national income is ap- 
proximately 23% billion dollars. The 
percentage of that which was devoted 
to the war effort in the year 1940-41 
was 43 per cent. The income per capita 
in Great Britain is $488. The war ex- 
penditures per head amounted to $211, 
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leaving $277 for civilian consumption 
per individual in the population. 

Germany had in the same period a 
total national iacome of 29 billion dol- 
lars. It was using 57 per cent of this 
income in its war effort. The income 
per head in Germany was $364. The 
war expenditure per head was $207, 
leaving $157 for consumption in the 
civilian field. 


Our NATIONAL INCOME 


Consider for a moment what it will 
mean to our Nation if our national in- 
come is used fer war purposes to the 
extent to which it is being used in Great 
Britain and Germany. The Secretary 
of Commerce in his Annual Report for 
last year, which has just been published, 
makes the statement that the yield of 
the combined effort of the Nation’s work 
during 1940-41 fiscal period, measured 
in current money values, was close to 
the highest level ever reached. The 
national income, he said, totaled $82,- 
000,000,000 as compared with $73,200,- 
000,000 in the previous year, and $82,- 
400,000,000 in the calendar year 1929. 

Our national income is now around 
100 billion dollazs. I will mention two 
or three sources from which it comes: 
manufacturing, 26.8 per cent; govern- 
ment productive “acilities, 13.2 per cent; 
trade, 12.8 per cent; the service indus- 
tries, 11.7 per cent; and smaller per- 
centages for the other economic activi- 
ties of the Nation. 

Our national income is practically 
twice the combined national incomes of 
the United Kingdom and Germany. 
Our per capita income is somewhere 
around $1,000. In this connection may 
I repeat my statement that the higher 
the country’s ircome per head, the 
larger the margin which is available for 
war purposes. We have made a great 
many appropriations of funds for war 
purposes, but the effective use of those 
funds, the conversion of them into tanks 


and planes and ships and other materials 
for war purposes, is the thing that really 
determines the economic effectiveness of 
our war potential. 

The Secretary of Commerce in his 
Report of March 21, 1942, to the Presi- 
dent, made this statement: 


As of March 7, 1942, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries, 
including the Export-Import Bank had au- 
thorized loans and commitments aggregating 
$11,494,438,962 in connection with the war. 
. Under authority granted it June 25, 1940, 
as amended, the RFC has created, and 
owns all of the capital stock of, Rubber 
Reserve Co., Metals Reserve Co., Defense 
Plant Corporation, Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, and War Insurance Corporation. 
These Companies are all owned, managed, 
and operated by RFC directors and per- 
sonnel, under my supervision, They act 
as service agencies in the war program. 
When the President, the War Production 
Board, the Army, the Navy, the Maritime 
Commission, or the Board of Economic 
Warfare, establishes the need for plant 
facilities, materials, or supplies, for which 
no other provision is made, the RFC, when 
requested to do so, undertakes to provide 
them. In this way it serves those re- 
sponsible for war-production policies, It 
does not make policy. 

The commitments have been made by: 


Defense Plant Corporation $ 4,797,757,903 
Defense Supplies Corpora- 


BON: ae iA ea 1,749,521,213 


Metals Reserve Co. ..... 2,215,818,000 
Rubber Reserve Co. ..... 875,000,000 
War Insurance Corpora- 
tion ise uies Brewis 100,000,000 
RFC loans direct ....... 1,259,865,964 
Export-Import Bank .... 496,475,882 
A EESE 11,494,438,962 


These are astronomical figures; they 
indicate what economic war effort is at 
the present time. They are only a part 
of the economic war story. 


WAR POTENTIAL IN ACTION 
Thus far we have been considering 
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the organization of the war potential. 
Let us now see:how that war potential 
is put into action. Economic warfare 
is the economic potential of the country 
going into action for the purpose of de- 
fense and attack. 


To strengthen friendly nations 


The first expression of economic war- 
fare is the use of economic power for thé 
strengthening of the economy and the 
fighting power of friendly nations. The 
first example that comes to mind is 
the lend-lease program. On March 11, 
1942, the President made this state- 
ment: “Lend-lease is now a prime 
mechanism through which the United 
Nations are pooling their entire re- 
sources.” ` 

Notice the word “pooling.” Lend- 
lease, although it started out as a pro- 
gram for extending economic aid to 
friendly nations and our allies, has now 
begun to develop a movement which is 
called “lend-lease in reverse,” because 
in many cases our troops abroad and 
our activities in other countries have 
placed us on the receiving end under the 
lend-lease procedure. The President 
continues: 


Under the Lend-Lease Act, we send our 
arms and materials to the places where they 
can best be used in the battle against the 
Axis. Through reciprocal lend-lease provi- 
sions we receive arms and materials from 
the other United Nations when they can 
best be used by us. f 


The total value of lend-lease aid to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942 was $2,570,452,441, most 
of which came from the $18,410,000,000 
appropriated directly to the President for 
lend-lease. In addition, out of the funds 
appropriated to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Maritime Commission, the 
President is empowered to transfer not to 
exceed a total of $29,596,650,000 for de- 
fense aid, as the need arises. 


We are also extending loans to friend- 
ly countries. This, too, is economic 
warfare. The Export-Import Bank has 
loaned more than $700,000,000 for the 
purpose of developing certain industries, 
like the steel mill in Brazil, for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing currencies, for the 
purpose of protecting the economies of 
friendly states. : 


To destroy enemy war potential 


The second form in which economic 
warfare expresses itself is by limiting 
and destroying the enemies’ war poten- 
tials. I will mention a few of the ways 
in which this is accomplished. The first 
is by control of exports from the United 
States. One objective of export control 
is conservation of raw materials and 
products for national defense. Very 
early in the defense program the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board was inter- 
ested in this problem, and it still is. It 
communicated constantly with the ex- 
port control, suggesting that we were 
short of this or that supply and that 
therefore the export of specified prod- 
ucts should be either curtailed or com- 
pletely prohibited. 

Then, export control became an effec- 
tive instrument for diverting surpluses 
to friendly nations. It is now a policy 
that where there is a surplus of a given 
material, it shall be earmarked for ex- 
port to a friendly country. There are 
also allocations to specified countries. 
In some cases it is necessary to refer 
the problem to the War Production 
Board in order to establish the question 
of priorities; quotas are fixed for export. 

Another instrument of aggressive war- 
fare is the control of imports into the 
United States. Import control may be 
considered to include preclusive buying 
—the buying up of stocks of raw mate- 
rials in order to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. That 
method was used by the British particu- 
larly in eastern Europe before the com- 
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plete taking over of that area by the 
Axis Powers, aad it has been used- by 
the American Government in South 
America, partly to relieve surplus situa- 
tions, but partly also to prevent essen- 
tial raw materials from falling into the 
hands of the eremy. 

Another factcr in economic warfare is 
the control of funds. The funds of 
countries whick were occupied by the 
Axis, and then the funds of the: Axis 
Powers themselves, were frozen in order 
to prevent funds from falling into the 
hands of the enemy either directly or 
indirectly. 

Closely related to this subject is the 
question of foreign-owned property and 
its control now by the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

Still another form of economic war- 
ware is what w2 call the “Black List.” 
It is called the ‘ Proclaimed List” by the 
American Gove-nment. Its purpose is 
to prevent and regulate trade by the di- 
rect control of the traders themselves. 
Whether those :raders are exporters or 
importers or merchants living abroad, 
it prohibits an¥ business with certain 
firms which are on lists published from 
time to time in Washington. 

Economic warfare has continued to 
become more refined. In its early 
stages, before fhe repeal of the Neu- 
_ trality Act in the United States, Great 
Britain carried on economic warfare by 
intercepting imports and exports going 
to and from Germany. Control is now 
` primarily exercised not only through the 
black list but also through ship war- 
rants. No ship can sail the seas today 
without a ship warrant, and the condi- 
tion under which a ship warrant is is- 
sued is that the ship shall carry goods 
to and from the ports which serve our 
purposes in the war. 

A more direct form of economic war- 
fare is the bombing of industrial areas 
and the sinking ef ships. 

All these are measures seeking to de- 


stroy the war potential of the enemy. 
Germany has carried this process of de- 
struction to a refinement which is brutal 
and extremely devastating in the sys- 
tematic spoliation of conquered peoples. 
It is a process which is carried on sys- 
tematically from Berlin by the removal 
of industrial equipment and other prop- 
erty from the controlled areas, and the 
attempt to centralize financial control 
of Europe completely in Berlin. 


TOTAL EFFORT NEEDED 


We in the United States are engaged 
in economic warfare, but we are not at 
the present time engaged in toéal eco- 
nomic warfare. We are still, may I say, 
almost disgustingly comfortable in our 
economic life. We have not yet begun 
to apply totally our economic power to 
this war. At the same time, there is 
some confusion in the administration of 
economic warfare in Washington—some 
division of authority. One form of eco- 
nomic warfare is vested in one depart- 
ment; another in another. As time goes 
on, perhaps this will be corrected. In 
my opinion, economic warfare is essen- 
tially a military function. 

Returning to my first suggestion: to- 
tal economic war soon becomes total 
war, because total war implies a com- 
plete integration of military, naval, and 
air warfare, psychological warfare, and 
economic warfare. 

I am in sympathy with the studies 
and plans which will help us to win the 
peace. Peace may, like war, break out 
at any time, and we must be prepared 
for it. But we shall have no peace to 
win unless we promptly and effectively 
enter the total business of somber, real- 
istic, brutal war. We are fighting with 
powers and with ideologies whose ob- 
ject is total destruction. Our enemies 
believe the state of war to be a normal 
and natural state. Nietzsche once re- 
marked, “Ye say, a good cause will hal- 
low even war? I say unto you, a good 
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war halloweth every cause.” That is 
the point of view with which we arẹ 
dealing. . , 

“Total economic warfare is-in the last 
analysis total war itself. The Germans 
call it Wekrwirtschaft, which is the po- 


litical economy of the permanent mili- 
tary state. At this moment, in my 
opinion, the pressing and almost over- 
whelming problem is the winning of the . 
war, without which we cannot win the 
peace. 


William S. Culbertson, Ph.D., LL.D., Charmian, 
Pennsylvania, is- an aitorney-at-law in Washington, 
D. C., and professor and head of the Department of 
Economics and member of the executive faculty of the 
School of Foreign Service of Georgetown University. 
He served on the United States Tariff Commission for 
eight years, and has represented the United States 


in Rumania and Chile. 
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are Raw Materials and Foodstuffs in the Commercial 
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Annats); International Economic Policies (1925); 
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A Folitical Scientist and World Problems 


By D. W. Brocan 


HERE is in English a permanent 

ambiguity <n the use of the word 
“science.” And it is impossible to ig- 
nore the fact that the immense prestige 
of the natural sciences is far from ex- 
tending to the social sciences, and least 
of all does it extend to the discipline 
vaguely called political science. 

If we wish to account for the prestige 
of the natural sciences we have only to 
look around us. The results for good 
and evil are obvious; our lives are trans- 
formed; lengthered or shortened; made 
more tolerable by anesthetics, made 
more horrible by poison gases. And it 
is no answer to the problem presented 
by the prestige ef the natural sciences 
to point out tha: it is more and more 
a debatable question whether we gain 
or lose more; for the belief that only 
respectable and morally edifying results 
deserve attention is one of the dangerous 
illusions for whcse popularity we are 
now paying dearly. 

But whereas the results of natural 
science are both good and bad, the man 
in the street mar well think that the 
results of political science are uniformly 
bad, or that political science has no 
existence as an organized and useful 
body of knowledze. Looking on the 
present state of tke world, he may well 
fee] that political science is condemned 
by its results, if these are its results, 
and more probakly he will practice 
naive semantics ard declare that politi- 
cal science is merely a meaningless label 
for an unpleasant state of affairs. 

As a professing political scientist, I 
can hardly be expected to admit that 
political science dees not exist, or, if it 
does, that it has no utility. And I am 
enough of a pragmatist to believe that 
if I can show that it has a certain utility, 
it will be admitted to exist. . 


IMPORTANCE OF PoLitIcs 


One thing seems painfully plain to 
me—that whatever the importance of 
political science, there can be no doubt 
about the importance of politics, and 
that the first duty of the student of 
politics is to insist on its primacy. It 
is not superfluous today to do this, for 
in countries with a happy history, coun- 
tries like the United States and to a 
less degree England, it is natural to take 
politics in its widest sense for granted, 
and to ignore the fact that unless politi- 
cal problems, above all the basic prob- 
lem of power, are brought reasonably 
near a solution, triumphs in other or- 
ganized activities, in economic, cultural, 
religious, scientific life, will avail little. 
For power politics in its most striking 
form, war, open or covert war, is the 
most important individual distorting 
factor in the life of society. If medical 
science has made it far easier to combat 
certain diseases, like typhus, war in the 
last few years has intensified the prob- 
lem to which medical science is giving a 
part answer. If we contemplate the 
wonders of synthetic rubber with pleas- 
ure, we should not forget the role of 
war in.making the sudden expansion of 


' the synthetic rubber industry of para- 
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mount importance. We have seen in 
Germany a most highly organized tech- 
nological system have its aims and its 
priorities imposed on it in the name of 
a political system whose basic principles 
are in flagrant contradiction to the sci- 
entific bases of German and all tech- 
nology. We have seen all the resources 
of radio, the press, the schools, the old 
and new instruments of enlightenment 
in great nations, turned to the creation 
of a generation to whom the old humane 
idea of rational choice, of a suspension 
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of judgment until proof is offered, is 
made both unattractive and positively 
disgusting. 

No triumphs in any other field have 
hope of extension or of permanence if 
the problem of war and power is not 
solved. And to insist on this is a duty 
of the political scientist. Even if he 
only keeps on reminding his fellow citi- 
zens, his fellow men, of the paramount 
importance of political questions, he is 
doing something to justify his name, his 
existence, his rewards and prestige such 
as they are. I have decided, therefore, 
to discuss very briefly, very superfi- 
cially, very tentatively, some aspects of 
this problem. I am fully conscious of 
the dangers, indeed of the absurdity, of 
the attempt to do even bare justice to 
the theme in this fashion, but such ex- 
posures to criticism are the necessary 
risks of the trade. 


FREE CHOICE Versus ENFORCED 
‘OBEDIENCE 


Above all, I propose to consider what 
light is cast by recent experience on 
the basic democratic premise that free 
choice by the citizen as against the en- 
forced obedience of the subject is not 
only morally better but immediately 
and, in the short run, equally effective 
for sustaining the power of the state. 
It is not enough, I think, to say that the 
moral superiority of free choice closes 
the discussion, for if that moral superi- 
ority is incompatible with the survival 
of the state which makes the free choice 
possible, it is self-destroying. Nor is 
it enough to say that in the long run 
the idea of a free society will certainly 
revive, or that servile societies breed the 
diseases that will kill them; for in the 
long run, as Mr. Keynes once said, we 
shall all be dead. And if we look at the 
process of history as showing the emer- 
gence of free societies from authori- 
tarian societies, it is equally plausible 


for our opponents to stand a little fur- 
ther forward or backward in the time 
scale of history and see the inevitable 
decline of societies based on the illusion 
of the people’s choice. We may con- 
centrate on the glories of the Athenian 
republic defeating the Persian serfs at 
Marathon; but our enemies can remind 
us that the Gettysburg speech of an- 
tiquity was spoken at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, in which the 
antidemocratic alliance decisively de- 
feated Athens. We may concentrate on 
the Roman republic defeating the Car- 
thaginian oligarchy; they may place 
emphasis on the Roman republic being 
forced to become the Roman Empire— 
or perish. l 

Unless the societies based on the idea 
that the free choice of the citizen is 
more valuable than the imposed obe- 
dience of the subject can survive the 
competition of power politics, we shall 
have little time and little heart for 
dwelling on the moral or artistic superi- 
ority of our way of life. 

What have we learned about this 
question in the last ten years? We 
have surely learned that the superiority 
of our societies in efficiency, in vigor, 
in power of action, is far from self- 
evident. For over a century, the march 
of history seemed to show that the fu-- 
ture was to the free societies. Henry 
Hallam, contemplating the strength 
which had enabled England to with- 
stand Napoleon, was convinced that the 
invention of representative government 
was as permanent and as universally 
acceptable a gain in human efficiency 
as the steam engine. The successes of 
the French revolutionary armies were 
attributed to their embodiment, however 
imperfectly, of libertarian ideals. The 
ultimate failure of the Imperial armies 
was attributed to the drying up of the 
libertarian sap in French veins and the 
transfer of the moral and practical as- 
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sets of liberty to the other side. The 
American Civil War did seem to have 
decided that a nation conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal could long 
endure. Even the victories of Bis- 
marck’s Prussia were seen (however 
naively) as triumphs of civilization, of 
intellectual if aot of formal political 
freedom. Geist would extend its tri- 
umph in all good time to politics. And 
the increasing s.gns of decay in the eff- 
ciency and power of the typical auto- 
cratic state, Russia, seemed to teach the 
same lesson. When in 1918 it was evi- 
dent that only the free states had stood 
the strain, when Romanovs and Hohen- 
zollerns and Hepsburgs were all swept 
away, it seemed proved that liberty paid 
dividends in tke form of power and 
victory, in addi-ion to its other attrac- 
tions. 

Today it is hardly necessary to point 
the contrast. The victors of 1918 are 
mostly the victims of today. Tyrannies 
far more brutal than those overthrown 
in 1918 are triumphant; and as far as 
there has been successful resistance to 
the forces of tyranny, it has been most 
dramatically exemplified in the triumph 
of a small, highly professional force, the 
R.A.F., the resistance of a small people 
prepared for its ordeal by a military 
dictator, and in the power of recovery 
of a state whick in its relation to the 
people’s choice more resembles our ene- 
mies than it does ourselves. In the last 
months, too, the eyes of the free world 
have been largely on the exploits of a 
professional solcier in a remote land 
very lately won by force to the political 
ideas of the Wes:. All this is palpable; 
yet I think it is true that we tend to 
think still in terms of inevitable tri- 
umph, in terms cf an inevitable victory 
of righteousness, an inevitable suicide of 
the systems that despise our moral pre- 
occupations. 


THE Worker’s POSITION 


Why does free choice not play the 
role it appeared to play in the last war 
and in the last century? That problem 
can be looked at from two sides—from 
the side of the rival system first, and 
then from our own side. We have 
underestimated (and “we” in this paper 
always includes the author of it in all 
confessions of error) the effect of the 
diminution of the area of free choice in 
our ordinary economic life. As industry 
has got more and more highly inte- 
grated, the individual worker has more 
and more lost the habit of making deci- 
sions. I hasten to say that I do not 
hold the view that the industrial worker 
in a great automobile plant is less free 
than a medieval peasant was. In almost 
every respect but one, he is far freer; 
he has more leisure, more choice of di- 
version, of belief, even of the location 
and kind of employment. He is not 
tied to one place like a serf, or to one 
craft like the member of a caste. But 
in the plant, in the comparatively few 
hours that he works there, he is far 
more of a unit without power of inde- 
pendent action than were his ancestors, 
even his comparatively recent ancestors. 
He has lost the effective power of being 
lazy, incompetent, sulky, or rebellious. 
He can strike, that is stop work openly, 
thus exposing himself and his fellows to 
reprisal. Or he can commit acts of 
sabotage which will be important and 
effective in proportion to the responsi- 
bility and therefore to the identifiability 
of his task. He can identify himself 
with a body of workers that can be 
made to suffer reprisals, or he can act 
alone; and if he acts alone, he can only 
act effectively if he is a cog in the ma- 
chine whose action will be at once per- 
ceived. 

That is to say, as modern war be- 
comes more and more an affair of ma- 
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chines, as the power of resistance of a 
state becomes a function of its indus- 
trial power, the same technological de- 
velopment makes it possible to get about 
the same industrial effort out of an un- 
willing worker as out of a willing worker 
—out of a slave as out of a free man. 
If there is a substantial difference be- 
tween the output of free and serf labor, 
it is not substantial enough to afford us 
much comfort. ‘The industrial strength 
of the free powers in potential is greater 
than that of the serf powers, but I do 
not think that the causes of that differ- 
ence are to be found mainly or impor- 
tantly in the free‘choice of the worker. 
It may be said that the German work- 
ers have done the efficient job that they 
have because they are zealous Germans 
doing their best for their country. Re- 
marking in passing that the German 
workers thus show how slight has been 
the emotional hold of liberty (in its old 
political sense) on a highly educated 
people, I would stress as more signifi- 
cant the success of the Germans in get- 
ting high production out of the workers 
- of the invaded countries. The French 
worker, notoriously obstinate, notori- 
ously individualistic, inventor both of 
the word “sabotage” and of many of its 
most ingenious forms, has been coerced 
into working for his tyrants. The tyr- 
annies can exploit their conquests more 
quickly and more successfully than they 
could have done a generation ago. We 
cannot afford to assume that the balance 
of power, even in the long run, will be 
with us unless we can prevent the enemy 
- from altering that balance by military 
action in the present. The belief that 
our enemy’s conquests must be sterile is 
an illusion. Victory pays as high divi- 
dends in modern war as it ever did, and 
freedom in its ordinary sense seems to 
play little part in the accounting. 
The converse of this is that we have 
probably overestimated, in the recent 


past, the power of attraction of political 
liberty. Men do not like being bossed, 
or so we have assumed; men resent de- 
cisions in whose making they have had 
no share; men see through schemes of 
government that profess to do for the 
ruled what is good for them and what 
they really want, without first asking 


_ them what they do want, or, once they 


have been given it, asking them whether 
they really like it. 


Patriotism VERSUS LIBERTY 


All of this is, I think, true, but I think 
we have overestimated this aversion. 
At any rate, I am sure that we have 
overestimated the degree to which such 
a preference for not being bossed, con- 
trolled, molded, necessarily results in 
effective resistance. It is one of the 
most obvious, if most painful, lessons 
of recent experience, that liberty and 
democracy, as such, have not the power 
of fighting appeal they had a generation 
or two generations ago. And this can 
be demonstrated: by a comparison of 
patriotism with liberty, as to the power 
of the emotional hold evoked by each. 
The claims of country, far more than 
the claims of any cause not specifically 
associated with patriotism, still evoke 
the reckless obstinacy, the courage never 
to submit or yield, which is a substitute, 
in. part, for modern weapons. Liberty 
seems to be only a fighting word when 
it means political autonomy for an ac- 
tual or potential unit of the type we call 
a nation. Roughly, people who will not 
fight for their own country will not fight 
for another or for a cause. 

Superficial evidence seems to contra- 
dict this view. What of the intervention 
on both sides in the Spanish Civil War? 
What of the anti-Bolshevik crusaders 
now in Russia? What of the French- 
men, Norwegians, and others who saw 
the real nature of German imperialism 


only when Russia was invaded? There 
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is indeed a paradoxical aspect to this 
side of modern progress. In some groups 
and individuals, there Aas been a casting 
off of narrow national prejudice in favor 
of a wider, less local loyalty. It is best 
exemplified in Mr. Quisling. But when 
we consider that Europe has been osten- 
sibly torn, ever since the Russian Revo- 
lution, by revol tionary factions on both 
sides, and when we consider the impor- 
tance of the fact that the two most pow- 
erful states of continental Europe were 
both exporters cf their political ideology 
and, in effect, heads of the rival factions 
in every contin=ntal nation, we should 
be surprised at the limited success of 
the rival crusadars of Moscow and Ber- 
lin. We should be surprised not at the 
success of Quisling, but at his compara- 
tive failure. Tae greatest successes of 
the rival internationals have been lim- 
ited to inducing a great part of their 
foreign partisans to do little or nothing. 
Their power of inducing positive action 
has been far less. Patriotism has often 
not been enough, but it has been an 
essential foundation on which to build. 

And as professional students of poli- 
tics have been determined not to be 
dupes, as the propagandists of patriot- 
ism have often deen fools when not the 
traditional scoundrels, we have tended 
to underestimate the force of patriot- 
ism, and in our attempts to mold public 
opinion and to estimate relative weights 
of power, we have often gone wrong by 
ignoring the fact that a society and a 
way of life for which men will not die 
cannot survive. And far more men will 
die for their own traditional way of life 
or their own narrow, national view of 
the ideal way cf life than will die for 
any project of z happier and more hu- 
mane society that we can offer them. 
Our enemies have realized this. It is 
in the name of their patriotism that they 
have got such eadurance, such positive 
effort, out of taeir own people. And 
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where they have failed to win over the 
masses in the conquered countries, it has 
been more often because of the funda- 
mental nationalist prejudices against 
which they have been forced to act than 
because of any deep devotion to politi- 
cal ideals as such. So some Slovaks, 
some Burmese, to take two examples, 
prefer an authoritarian, semi-servile, but 
formally native government to a far 
superior rule that seems to come from 
the outside. i 

So, as far as we fail to evoke patriotic 
feeling at home or fail to get it identi- 
fied in the popular mind with our pres- 
ent cause, we shall probably get a Jess 
unified national will than authoritarian 
states get by coercion, by the suppres- 
sion of dissent, by all the apparatus of 
a police state based on a conviction that 
national survival is at stake. The ex- 
perience of Russia is surely decisive. It 
is by incorporating Holy Russia with 
the Soviet Fatherland that the govern- 
ment of Mr. Stalin has been able to get 
from the Russian people that tenacity of 
resistance that astonished the world last 
year. A policy of internationalist ap- 
peal might have succeeded equally well; 
it was not tried, and we have no instance 
of its having succeeded when tried else- 
where. We should therefore consider 
carefully how we can renew that identi- 
fication of patriotism with political lib- 
erty, with humane progress, that was 
pretty universally accepted until Bis- 
marck showed that there was no neces- 
sary connection between nationalism 
and any of the political virtues that 
Western political tradition had prized. 


COMPARATIVE MILITARY EFFICIENCY 


The divorce between patriotism and 
liberty has an obvious bearing on the 
last section of my paper. In time of 
formal peace a free state not only is, 
but must and should be, less efficient in 
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its military organization than a tyranny. 
This may not have always been so. 
When tactics reach a point which makes 
the independence of the rank and file, 
- their ability and will to’ fight on their 
own, of primary importance, a free state 
produces better soldiers than a tyranny. 
Prussian discipline was fantastically 
rigid because the Prussian soldier’s nor- 
mal state of mind was that of a would- 
be deserter. The freer discipline of the 
French revolutionary armies was pos- 
sible because the French soldier could 
be trusted to turn up on the battlefield, 
even if he had plundered and straggled 
the day before. 

As far as the old tyrannies were tech- 
nically backward because they feared 
the apparent political implications of 
general education, they could not have 
as good artillery or engineer. corps as 
freer peoples. This was abundantly il- 
lustrated in the history of the old Rus- 
sian Army. But we have discovered 
that there is no necessary connection, in 
the short run, between the technological 
virtues and the liberal virtues. A mas- 
ter of the art of the chemical engineer 
may be a political idiot or a servile serv- 
ant of an anti-intellectual state. The 
tyrannical states have found it possible 
to produce enough airmen and tank gun- 
ners for the exploitation of their techni- 
cal superiority in preparing war in time 
of peace. That superiority was given; 
nothing that any conceivable French or 
British government could have done to 
prepare for war could have produced 
armaments equal to those of Germany. 
Much more could and should have been 
done than was done, but our best would 
have been inadequate. 

Nor is the reason hard to find. In 
order to exploit to its utmost the in- 
dustrial potential of a modern nation 
for armaments, it is necessary to pre- 
‘vent that industrial potential from pro- 
ducing its normal results in consumers’ 
goods, in leisure, in power to think, to 


grumble, to be idle. An anecdote of 
Hitler’s Germany before the declaration 
of war illustrates my point—in reverse. 
A worker employed in a baby-carriage 
factory was puzzled by the character of 
his work. So, being an intellectually 
curious man, he smuggled out all the 
different parts and tried to assemble a 
baby ‘carriage for his child’s use. But, 
as he explained to his wife in complete 


. bewilderment, “Whatever I do, it always 


turn out to be a machine gun.” That 
story is true of the free state, in reverse. 
Whatever we do in peacetime, we cannot 
help turning out baby carriages, radios, 
books, goods which people want because 
they want them, instead of the goods 
that it takes all the persuasive power of 
press, radio, pulpit, school monopoly, 
plus castor oil and rubber truncheons, 
to make people at least pretend to want. 

A free society exists, has its claim on 
loyalty, because it exists for something 
more and (as we think) better than its 
own power. Its own power is an essen- 
tial condition of its attaining its higher 
aims, but it is not an end in itself. The 
very liberty of prophesying, that is part 
of our view of the good life, prevents 
that almost monomaniacal preoccupa- 
tion with the instruments of military 
power that makes the preparation of 
the totalitarian state for total war so 
effective. That state is always at war; 
for that it exists and has its being. It 
would be strange indeed if a state ex- 
isting for other ends could incidentally 
reach the militarist end too. It is the 
essential feature of modern war, with 
its overwhelming emphasis on technical 
equipment, that you must choose be- 
tween guns and butter. And in a sense, 
neither state has any real choice. Hit- 
ler must choose guns, and we must, in 
peacetime, choose butter. 

One consequence is that the totali- 
tarian powers will always be able to 
beat the gun; they will be able to or- 
ganize espionage, sabotage, all kinds of 
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military surprises, in a fashion impos- 
sible to us. And I hope that I may be 
permitted to suggest that one phrase 
of the last war Dears revival. We must 
make the workl safe for democracy; 
that is even mere evident now than it 
was in 1917 anc 1918. And as Chester- 
ton pointed out, that will be extremely 
difficult, for it is a dangerous trade. 


Cost or TOTALITARIAN SUCCESSES 


Hitherto my diagnosis has been pes- 
simistic. The baseless optimism of re- 
cent years has been expensive enough 
to justify some critical acerbity. But 
the whole picture is not black. It is 
worth noting that the totalitarian suc- 
cesses have their price, as well. For if 
the totalitarian powers gain by their 
refusal to allow consumers’ choice now, 
they are forced to promise it for the 
future. The people’s car may be pie 
in the sky, bit it is significant that 
Hitler was forced to promise pie in the 
sky, and disillusionment with the post- 
ponement may be an important factor 
in the weaken.ng of German morale. 
Nor is this material disappointment the 
only or the most important one. 

The totalitarian leaders have been 
forced ‘to purloin and pervert the lan- 
guage, or, if you like, the jargon, of the 
older, humanis-ic, liberal order. The 
new connotations given to words like 
“liberty” and ‘Justice’ may completely 
alter their mearing; but that the words 
are still used snows that they have an 
emotive power that no dictatorial regime 
has managed to destroy. This fact is 
important in our view of Germany or 
Italy. It is even more important in our 
‘view of.the corquered countries. Ger- 
many is unable to give to these words 
a meaning that has any power of appeal 
in France or tae Netherlands, for ex- 
ample. ‘— 

I believe that in July 1940 a different, 
a more magnénimous, policy toward 
France would have had a chance of 


winning France over to the German 
side. But the Germany that conquered 
France was, in the nature of things, 
incapable of making the necessary con- 
cessions and showing the profitable . 
moderation that the situation called for. 
Nor is this all. The egoistic and real- 
istic views of the nature of world politics 
preached and believed by the Axis Pow- 
ers make true collaboration among them 


_ impossible, too. The more these regimes 
-are alike, the more they must watch and 


prepare for new conflicts, new treasons. 


Our Latent ENERGIES 


And even in the material field, it must 
be remembered that ‘the very reasons 
that make truly adequate preparation 
for modern war impossible in free states 
make any calculation of their wartime 
possibilities which is based on their 
peacetime performance very dangerous 
indeed. War means the release of new 
energies for a peaceful state; it makes 
little difference to a permanently warlike 
state. So there are reserves of moral 
and physical power in the free nations 
which, with time, can be developed into 
the instruments of ‘the defeat of the 
Axis; but only if we remember always 
that, as Paul Reynaud said, time is on 
no one’s side—it is a neutral. 

Our assets derived from our social 
and political structure are great, but 
they. are not liquid. War is making 
them liquid, and they will be adequate 
if our energy and faith are equaled by 
our knowledge, and if we cease to lay 
to our souls the unction of an optimism 
that has lost most of its justification. 
It is true that ‘only our mistakes can 


‘defeat us, but we shall make fewer 


mistakes and none which will be fatal, 
only if we get into the habit of acting 
on the knowledge that there is nothing 
predestined in our victory, and yet do 
not allow that knowledge to frighten us 
out of necessary confidence in our power 
to endure and triumph. A democracy 
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is based on a view of the role of the 
people’s will- in government.. If we will 
victory (which means wish it with a 
knowledge of the price and a willingness 
to pay it), we shall have our will. If 
we merely want victory, making no 


great effort to find the price or disputing 

the bill, we go the way of admirable | 
societies which died because they were 

politically inadequate to the cruel neces- 

sities of the times in which their fate 

was decided. 
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United Efforts for Victory 


By Maxim Litvinorr 


OR institutions like the American 

Academy, cevoted to the study of 
political and economic sciences, there is 
still one problem which has not been 
studied in all its intricacy, namely, the 
question of how it happened that gov- 
ernments, peopl2s, and the scientific so- 
cieties concerned, could, for a period of 


six years, look on calmly and indiffer- ` 


ently at the birth and development of 
the theory of Hitlerism, poisoning, as it 
has done, the whole of international life, 
spreading anguish, death, and destruc- 
tion, at first in its native land, then 
in the countries nearest, and finally 
throughout all continents, the whole 
world. I say ‘all continents” because 
everyone must now realize that what 
is at-present going on in the Pacific 
stems from tha: same Hitlerism which 
has brought tc life all the potential 
forces of aggression. 

It is this question that will perplex 
the historian of the future—the question 
how it was tha: statesmen, responsible 
popular.leaders governments, knowing 
the program of Hitlerism, its aims, and 
the means by which these aims were to 
be achieved, krowing that the realiza- 
tion of this program would mean the 
destruction of cantury-old achievements 
of the human spirit, of the most impor- 
tant social-political conquests, knowing 
that it would be equivalent to a return 
to the Middle Ages if not to primeval 
times, knowing that it would spell the 
end of the independence of most states, 
. the enslavement, in the literal sense of 
the word, of whcle nations, yet did noth- 
ing to prepare -or self-defense, nothing 
for the unification of the efforts of those 
marked out as victims of Nazi aggres- 
sion. I am convinced that the study of 


1 


this question will throw fresh light on 
the whole structure of modern society, 
and furnish fresh standpoints for the 
study of nationalism, patriotism, and 
the state. But this is not the time for 
such a study. 


THE Soviet GOVERNMENT’S EFFORTS 


I must, however, qualify what I have 
said. Indifference and apathy to Naz- 
ism and the dangers. which it presents 
have not been quite universal. There 
have, of course, been people—journal- 
ists, statesmen, and even governments— 
who have understood the ominous sig- 
nificance of Hitlerism. I must single 
out the Government of the Soviet Union, 
which, in the very first stages of the 
development of Hitlerism, realized the 
necessity for the united efforts of many 
countries for the aversion of the catas- 
trophe which Hitler intended to and did 
bring upon humanity. For many years 
the Soviet Government called untiringly 
for collective security, which meant 
united efforts, at the same time prepar- 
ing to create a material basis for its own 
efforts. But in spite of its sincere ef- 
forts, it became finally convinced of the 
absence on the part of other govern- . 
ments of any real desire for the organi- 
zation of a common active front against 
Hitlerism on the basis of equal rights 
and community of efforts and sacrifice. 
Hitler had to begin carrying out his 
program in full before there was any 
return to the idea of united efforts. 
And even now I am not quite sure that 
this idea, what it implies, and what is 
essential to the determined struggle 
against the common danger, is ade- 
quately realized everywhere. 
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` _ utmost sacrifices. 


COMPARISON OF Wars 


Any: war requires tremendous ‘ef- 
forts, but there are wars and wars. 
We know of past ‘wars, launched for 
the sake of conquest; in which the in- 
stigators sought the expansion of their 
territory. We know of wars undertaken 
to remove or weaken a powerful rival. 
The losing side in such wars, whether 
the aggressor or the defender, generally 
speaking, lost provinces or colonies, had 


to pay for a term of years a greater or. 


smaller sum in contributions to the con- 
queror, suffered a weakening of its po- 
litical and economic power, and so on. 
The history of the last few centuries 
yields few examples of the losing side 
surrendering its national independence. 
Not a single conquered state has dis- 
appeared from the map of the world, 
even since the first World War. On the 


contrary, the number ‘of independent ` 


states has increased, and nations which 
had long been without independence, 
such as Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
have come back to political life. 


Everything is different in this World | 


‘War, in which all the states except the 
so-called Axis Powers are waging the 
struggle for their very existence, in the 
most literal sense of the word. For 
them to lose the war would mean not 
only the diminution of territory, but 
the complete loss of political and eco- 
~ nomic independence, the enslavement of 
their populations, the surrender to an 
alien and repulsive ideology, the renun- 
ciation of all their historical traditions, 
- faith, morals, all their political and so- 
cial ideals, all that is dear to every na- 
tion and every human being brought up 
in the spirit of modern civilization. 

If then, previous wars demanded tre- 
mendous efforts, this war, in which 
everything is at stake, imperatively de- 
mands from the countries opposing Hit- 


lerism the utmost intensity of effort, the 


. in this war. 


In these countries, 
only persons with no conception of 
patriotism, national honor, conscience, 
liberty, international solidarity, civiliza- 
tion—persons hoping to get from the 
conquerors the posts: of Quislings— 
hangmen, gaolers, oppressors of their 
own compatriots, persons generally 
known as the fifth column, can deny 
the need for such efforts and sacrifices.. 


STRENGTH OF RUSSIA AND GERMANY 


I am happy to be able to testify that 
in the country which I have the honor 
to represent, such people cannot get 
themselves heard or read. The peoples. 
of the Soviet Union fully understood at 
once what a Hitler victory would mean 
both for themselves and for other na- 
tions, for the whole of humanity, and 
entered like one man into the struggle 
against the Hitler hordes. There is no 
sacrifice too great for the Soviet peoples 
All physically fit men have, 
thrown themselves into the fight, and 
those remaining in the rear, women as 
well as men, are working unceasingly 
day and night to supply all that. the 
fighters are in need of. In places over- 
run by the enemy, their inhabitants de- 
stroy everything of value, their own 
property, the accumulation of years, 
rather than leave it to the despoilers. 
They destroy constructions on which 
decades of work and vast capital have 
been expended, so as to prevent the 
enemy from using them. They have 
carried to perfection the tactics of guer- 
rilla warfare behind the enemy lines. 
They are enduring incredible privations 
and discomforts in connection with mass 
evacuation of the population and all 
the other hardships of war. They are 
ready to make similar and still greater: 
sacrifices in the future, so long as they 
have any strength left, to drive the foe 
from their territory and to insure the 
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triumph of our common anti-Hitler 
cause. f 

But the enemy, too, is very strong. 
From the moment of his accession to 
power, Hitler im>osed a military regime 
upon his own people, and has been sap- 
ping their strength, squeezing their life- 
blood from them for six years now, in 
the endeavor to build up a war machine 
which should surpass in power the 
means of defense of the peace-loving 
countries. Ow:ng to victories over 
countries which, in 1939 and 1940, de- 
fended themselves practically single- 
handed against Łim, he bas gained domi- 
nance.over almost the whole of Europe, 
between - the western frontiers of the 
Soviet Union and the British Isles. He 
has got hold of all the industry and all 
the sources of raw material in the con- 
quered countries, and made the whole 
able-bodied populations of those coun- 
tries work for him and his war. That 
is why even .th> utmost efforts of any 
single state might prove insufficient to 
overpower him. The united efforts— 
efforts really united—of states still ca- 
pable of continuing the struggle against 
Hitler are required, efforts which have 
not yet, I fear, left the realms of hope. 


EFFORTS OF INDIVIDUAL NATIONS 


We do not fcrget the immense efforts 
made and still being made by individual 
countries drawn into the struggle against 
Hitler. Fresh in our memory are the 
ordeals undergone by Great Britain in 
her hardest days, when France caused 
the world a disappointment at once so 
unexpected and so tragic, when Great 
Britain only managed, thanks to re- 
markable skill and endurance, to avert 
enemy invasior of her islands. We do 
not forget the bitter experiences of the 
English people when London and other 
English towns and ports had to beat off 
severe bombardments for months on 
end. We remember the initiative dis- 


played by the British in their daring 
offensives against the Italian armed 
forces in Libya, in Ethiopia, in the Red 
Sea region; the generous aid- given by 
Great Britain to Greece; the sacrifices 
made by her in other arenas of war. 


_We appreciate the material help so 


loyally rendered and still being rendered 
by Great Britain to our Red Army. We 
are inspired by the example of the heroic 
Chinese people, steadfastly defending 
their native land for four years. The 
whole world has watched with admira- 
tion the heroic deeds of General Mac 
Arthur and his army. We appreciate 
the substantial aid which the United 
States, even before actually entering the 
war, rendered us and is rendering us 
now. The Soviet people learn with 
sincerest gratitude of the arrival of 
ships with military material from the 
United States. Nor do we forget the 
efforts of the other United Nations, 
which have fallen out of the struggle. 


ORGANIZATION OF VICTORY 


But. this is not the moment for us 
to sing one another’s praises or distrib- 
ute prizes. The only prize worthy of 
our united efforts can be absolute vic- 
tory over Hitler and his satellites. But 
this victory still needs to be organized. 
So far we are only feeling-our way to- 
wards it; we have not found the right 
path yet. It is essential to find this 
path by our united efforts, and we must 
be quick about it, or it may be blocked 
before we get there. For the solution 
of the problems which confront us we 
must start from the following axioms: 

1. Victory is impossible without the 
destruction of Hitler. 

2. Hitler cannot be destroyed either 
by blockading Germany or solely by 
bombarding German towns, but only on 
the field of battle. 

3. The main field of battle lies at 
present on the territory of the Soviet 
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Union, where the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the divisions of Germany and 
of those wrung from her satellites are 
concentrated and will continue to be 
concentrated. 

4. The Red Army has shown that 


these divisions can be beaten, driven , 


back, and destroyed. 

5. The complete destruction and final 
defeat of Hitler demands definite united 
efforts of the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain, with some supplementary aid 
from the United States of America. 

The task is clear to the layman as 
well as to the professional strategist. 
Its execution will, of course, entail diffi- 
culties and risks, but who ever thought 
it would be easy or unhazardous to con- 
quer Hitler and the powers of darkness 
he has called into being? However, I 
am sure the task will be found feasible 
the moment those on whom its fulfill- 
ment depends realize that it is not a 
question of someone or other’s intriguing 
theory to be mulled over at leisure, not 
a bit of strategical luxury which may 
safely be ignored, but a thing essential, 
imperative, on which depends the possi- 
bility or the impossibility of victory. 


THE STRATEGIC POINT 


Among the multiplicity of fronts 
along which the United Nations are 
fighting, there are undoubtedly many 
on which appreciable victories are not 
to be expected for a long time to come, 
and where, moreover, considerable re- 
verses must be regarded as inevitable. 
This being so, should we not pay special 
attention to the only front on which 
united efforts have a good chance of 
bringing about a great victory, more 
than compensating for those reverses? 
This is of the utmost importance not 
only for the encouragement of the 


United Nations and for its depressing - 


effect on the morale of the Axis coun- 
tries, but also for the upsetting of Hit- 


ler’s schemes to win over to his side 
the remaining neutral countries. 

‘I do not think that any of us desires 
to perpetuate a situation in which, 
whenever we open our newspaper or 
switch on our radio, we read or hear 
of fresh vantage points occupied by the 
enemy, of fresh enemy victories and 
achievements, of untiring diplomatic ac- 
tivity on the part of the enemy, while 
we can only guess where the next blow 
will be dealt—on the northern sector of 
the Soviet front or on the southern, in 
Turkey, Sweden, Spain, Cyprus, or 
Malta. The very fact that we have 
such a broad field for our guesses shows 
how advantageous is the enemy’s posi- 
tion, compelling us to scatter our forces. 
Is it not time for us to make Hitler rack 
his brains and wonder where his enemies 
will direct their next blows, on which 
part of the continent they will land 
troops? Is it not time to compel' him 
to scatter his forces a little? That is 
what united efforts are needed for, and 
not united efforts in the abstract or at 
some future date. I mean united efforts 
now, for the definite purpose of inflicting 
defeat on Hitler on the only front where 
this is possible. Victory may be long 
in coming if one state has to exhaust its 
major forces in today’s military opera- 
tions while another harbors them for - 
possible operations at some indefinite 
time in the future. Our efforts must be 
united for simultaneous action. 


UNITY FOR PEACE 


But the infliction of defeat and the 
attainment of victory cannot be our 
ultimate aim. United efforts are re- 
quired also for the final eradication of 
the Nazi-Fascist tree with its poisoned 
fruits, for the healing of the wounds 
suffered by humanity. in this blood- 
thirsty war, for the creation on a new 
basis of future economic and political 
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international relations. It seems to me fices, the more successful will be our 
that the more easily we can achieve, united efforts for the organization of 
united efforts now, all participants in the peace—a true peace—based on 
the struggle making about equal sacri- unity and concord. 


Maxim Litvinof, Washington, D. C., is Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Deputy People’s 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs. He has served as 
diplomatic representative of his Government in Great 
Britain and in Estonia, and as head of the Soviet 
Delegation at the Hague, Disarmament, and Lon- 
don Economic Conferences; also as People’s Com- 
_missar for Foreign Affairs. He was a member of the 
League of Nations Council in 1934-35. He is author 
of The Bolshevik Revolution and of various pamphlets 
and tracts. : 


Know Your Enemy 


By A. Loupon 


HAVE chosen as my topic “Know 
* A Your Enemy” because I feel that 
many of the reverses of the United Na- 
tions can be attributed to the lack of 
knowledge of the essential character- 
istics of our enemies. We have either 
underrated them or overestimated their 
influence and power, but we have never 
expected them to do what they actually 
did. i 
Immediately after the overthrow of 
the imperial regime in Germany in 1918 
we believed that a democratic Germany 
would be willing to contribute actively 
to the rebuilding of Europe. It may be 
possible that those German elements 
who ruled Germany under the Weimar 
regime were willing to co-operate, but 
on the one hand they were thwarted 
both in the domestic and in the foreign 
feld, and on the other hand we com- 
pletely underrated the old militaristic 
forces still existing in democratic Ger- 
many. The election of Hindenburg as 
President of the German Republic in 
1925 virtually meant the victory of the 
aristocratic, militaristic elements in Ger- 
many. From the beginning, these ele- 
ments, with the financial backing of the 
leaders of the big industrial concerns, 
like Krupp, Stinnes, Thyssen, the I. G. 
Farben, and others, strengthened their 
position continually between 1925 and 
1933, and, especially after 1932, sought 
and found co-operation with the Nazi 
movement, which, in the field of foreign 
policy, pursued the same aims as they. 
The Treaty of Versailles limited the 
German Army to 100,000 men and 
stipulated that it should be a so-called 
standing army of volunteers who had 
to sign up for at least twelve years of 
military service. After the election of 
Hindenburg the old military Junker 
class took the training of this army in 
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hand. The able General von Seeckt 
became Commander in Chief. Because 
the members of this army had to fulfill 
a military service of twelve years, they ` 
became so highly trained that they soon 
formed the skeleton of the big German 
armies of today. When in 1935 Hitler 
proclaimed the rearmament of the Ger- 
man Reich, he had at his disposal a 
well-trained corps of 100,000 men—all 
officer material—and, moreover, the 
equipment secretly acquired during the 
latter part of the so-called democratic 
republican regime of the Junker-inspired 
and militarily backed Hindenburg era. 


THE GERMAN ARMY AND THE Nazis 


Hitler’s rise to power was made pos- 
sible only through the alliance between 
the old militaristic class, to which big 
business with its millions was closely 
tied, and the Nazis. Later Hitler sup- 
pressed the influence of the Junkers on 
German home politics and completely 
Nazified Germany. In the field of for- 
eign policy, however, he had to follow 
the advice of the Junkers and their 
generals. The power of the German 
military class, incorporated in this army, 
has never been broken. They had their 
foreign policy program accepted by the 
Nazi party. When the leftists in the 
Nazi party revolted against the influ- 
ence of the army, Hitler made the purge 
of June 1934 and eliminated Röhm and 
the S. A. 

Therefore it is wrong to separate the 
Nazis from the German people in the 
field of foreign policy. I may in this 
respect quote the pamphlet called Pan 
Germany and Middle Europe in the 
Year 1950, which was published in 1895 
under the „authority of the Pan Ger- 
man Union, and which indicated a vast 
program of future annexation. The 
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pamphlet concluded that no doubt the 
German Empire of the future would not 
be peopled by Germans alone, but they 
alone would govern; they alone would 
exercise political rights; they alone 
would serve in the army and the navy; 
they alone would have the right to hold 
land; and they would thus be made to 
feel that they were a people of rulers, 
as they really were in the Middle Ages. 
They would, however, allow inferior 
tasks to be performed by the foreign 
subjects under their domination. 

If anything, this proves that Hitler 
-and Goebbels’ principle of the superior 
German race is not a brand new Nazi 
invention, but an old German idea con- 
ceived in the minds of Pan Germanists 
and endorsed by Imperial Germany led 
by its Emperor and its General Staff. 

In order to realize the similitude of 
the imperial days and the Nazi days, it 
should be pointed out that behind Hit- 
ler the General Staff has regained a high 
percentage of the power it enjoyed dur- 
ing the reign of William II. Friction 
between the Nazi party and the army 
has existed and has at several occasions 
been very serious; it has never come, 
however, to a rupture. The General 
Staff knew on which side its bread was 
buttered and therefore decided to lie 
low, even to accept sacrifices. 

It should not be forgotten, therefore, 
at rumors concerning an imminent 
.pture between the Nazis and the army 
e false. They had to keep together, 
hey were pursuing the same aims, 
ofore both sides were prepared 

ices. So it came to pass 
sacrificed Röhm, his 
intimate friend, 




















world domination, while everybody was 
speculating on a clash between Hitler 
and his generals. ‘Although in the home 
policy the army did not agree in many 
respects with the policy of the National 
Socialist party, it was ‘bound to accept 
this policy in order to win acceptance 
for its foreign policy. 


HITLER’S ASSURANCES 


In the beginning, both had to move 
with caution, as Germany’s military 
power was still quite small, ‘and so it 
was decided that the world would be 
given many assurances; and the world, 


with the exception of a few farsighted - 


men, liked to believe them. Hitler could 
safely give these promises, because a 
promise never meant anything to him. 
This, by the way, is not a new Hitler 
philosophy, either.: The “Scrap of Pa- 
per” theory of the Junker von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg fits beautifully in. the 
Hitler pattern, or vice versa. So Hitler 
declared on January 30, 1934, “The 
German Government is prepared to ac- 
cept not only the letter but the spirit of 
the Treaty of Locarno.” He -added, 
“The assertion that the German Reich 
intends to violate the Austrian State is 
absurd and cannot be substantiated.” 
In order to reassure a rather fright- 
ened world, Hitler emphasized the dead- 


- ly struggle of National Socialism against 


Communism and against Soviet Russia. 
He made the world believe that he had 
saved Germany from Communism. By 
taking that attitude he won the co- 
operation of the conservative elements. 

In his foreign policy Hitler felt, more- 
over, that the European countries were 
suspicious of Germany’s new rise to 
power. He understood very well that 
Germany was not able to begin her ag- 
gressions against all of them at the same 
time. That is why in the old Prussian 
was put into practice by another 
unker, namely, von Bismarck, 
ch time for a single victim. 


‘ the same sort. 


- always strive for an outlet to the sea. 
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To achieve this he lured the others into 
a false feeling of security by assurances 
he never intended to keep. 


Worps Versus DEEDS 


When Hitler in March 1936 marched 
into the Rhineland he solemnly declared 
that with the reoccupation of this Ger- 
man territory the period of surprises of 
the National Socialist regime was closed. 

In 1934 Hitler’s government signed a 


‘ten-year pact of nonaggression with Po- 


land. In 1936 the German Government 
concluded with Austria an agreement of 
Both countries believed 
Hitler’s word. After Hitler invaded 
Austria in March 1938, Goering gave 
the Czechoslovak Government the as- 
surance that Germany had nio aggressive 
intentions against that country. A’little 
more than two months later, Germany 
started to mobilize against Czechoslo- 
vakia. On September 26, 1938, three 
days before Munich, Hitler declared in 
his famous speech at the Sports Palace 
in Berlin, “I assured the British Prime 
Minister that when the problem of the 
Sudeten Lands is solved, Germany has 
no more territorial problems in Europe.” 
He further said, “We don’t want any 
Czechs.” At Munich the Sudeten prob- 
lem was solved in Germany’s favor; 


nevertheless, in less than six months 


German troops invaded Czechoslovakia 
without the slightest excuse. 

In the same speech in the Sports Pal- 
ace in Berlin just mentioned, Hitler 
said, with reference to the .German- 
Polish pact: 


"We are all convinced that this agreement 


will bring lasting peace. We realize that 
there, are two’ peoples which must live to- 
gether and neither of which can do away 
with the other. .A people of 33,000,000 will 


Less than a year later Poland wag 
vaded by the German Army. 
On Mav 31. 1939. Gerus 
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a nonaggression pact with Denmark. 
Within a year Germany invaded that N 
country. On October 6, 1939, Hitler | 
said in a Reichstag speech, “Germany ; 
has never had any conflicting interests 
with the Nordic states nor has she any 
today.” Half a year later Norway was 
invaded. | 
On January 30, 1937 Hitler said, l 
“The German Government has assured | 
Belgium and Holland that it is ready { 
to recognize and guarantee these states 
as neutral regions in perpetuity.” On f 
August 26, 1939, a few days before the | 
outbreak of the war, the German envoys 
in The Hague and Brussels assured the | 
governments of the Low Countries that 
Germany would under no circumstances 
cease to respect their inviolability and ’ 
integrity. On September 21, 1939 there 


appeared in the German press a state- } 
ment of Goebbels, “Germany never had as 
and does not have any intention of | 
violating the neutrality of Belgium, the 


Netherlands or Luxemburg.” A few 
days later Hitler said in the Reichstag, 
“The Reich has endeavored to continue 
the traditional German friendship with 
Holland. It has neither found any ex- 
isting differences with that State, nor 
created any new ones.” On November. 
13, 1939 the German Government pub- 
lished a statement: “The Reich has 
made it abundantly clear that it intends 
to respect the neutrality-of Holland ay 
Belgium.” We now know that as ff 
back as the beginning of 1939, the F 
man high command had its plans lar ae 
for an invasion of Holland ange 

in case there would be auis 
war. We know ng 
since the beginnigg#"’ 
prepared evengi 
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great care in applying to them our 


democratic standards of idealism, to - 


which, in the light ‘of their own history 
and deeds, they are completely allergic: 
To them we shall have to apply practi- 
cal realism; they will have to be made 
to understand that it pays better to be 
decent, and that both their present 
and any possible further outrages will 


be dealt with in à manner to prevent 
recurrence. ; i i 

To achieve that, the militaristic ele- 
ments in those countries must be for- 
ever weeded.out. Then, but only then, 
the decent and democratic elements can 
be given constructive help for the bene- 
fit of all. Thus'the war and the peace 
can be won. 


Alexander Loudon, Washington, D. C., is Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of H. M. 


Queen of the Netherlands. 


He entered the diplomatic 


service in 1920, representing his country successively 
in London, Buenos Aires, Washington, Madrid, Lis- 


` bon, and Bern. 


He was also permanent Netherlands 


\ representative at the League of Nations. 


The United Nations 


By MICHAEL STRAIGHT 


R. DOLIVET * spoke of the pro- 


_ found effects of the war in break- 
ing down the old barriers to a common 
understanding among the peoples of 
Europe. He spoke of the way in which 
the minds of the peoples of Europe are 
being cleansed through suffering and the 
experience of tyranny until there is cre- 
ated among them a new and altogether 
- visionary world attitude. As he spoke 
I had the sense that, although he did 
not wish to say so, he was speaking to 
us and saying that we in America must 
understand this great development; that 
we too must experience this process of 
awakening; that we too must realize 
that the future is a future of promise for 


time, death and birth are in the air; 
we do not know what it is that is dying, 
we do not know what it is that is being 
born; we know only that in this body 
of our wartime democracy now fighting 
for its life, we are carrying the future. 
Sometimes that future expresses itself 
in violent upheaval; sometimes in 
screaming and blood, sometimes in still 
small ways, to go unnoticed through the 


-world. Today this future is an idea 


us only if it is one united future for all 


men. 

As Mr. Dolivet spoke.I thought of 
the words of Lincoln, eighty years ago. 
He said, at the height of the Civil War: 
“The dogmas of a quiet past are inade- 
quate for our stormy present. The ‘oc- 
casion is piled high with difficulty, and 
we must rise to the occasion. As our 
case is new we must think anew and 
act anew. We'must disenthrall our- 
selves.” 


Loox To THE FUTURE 


Our time is also a time of storm. 
Today the storm is rising around us. 
Today the storm clouds are still darken- 
ing in the sky above us. Yet we know 
. that one of the ways we can bring light 
into the sky and stem the tide which 
today is running against us is to lift 
our eyes and look dhead. 

Carl Sandburg said of Lincoln’s time, 
“Death and birth were in the air—what 
was dying no one knew; what was be- 

‘ing born no man could say.” So in our 


1See article by Louis Dolivet in this issue 
of THE ANNALS, 
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which all of us kept in the back of our 
minds as we grew up and which now is 
being forced to the front of our minds 
by the most pressing necessities of the 
war. 

That, future is‘ the United Nations. 

And yet, if we think of this future, 
we do not know what it is. We cannot 
see it, we cannot feel it. We know only 
that it must lead us. 

Mr. Dolivet spoke of the necessity of 
making the peace a United Nations 
peace. I want to speak of the necessity 
of making this a United Nations war, 
because I believe that only if this be-` 
comes a United Nations war shall we 
live to see the opportunity of making 
the peace a United Nations peace. 


Lack oF CO-ORDINATION WITH RUSSIA 


Today we have the Pact of the United 
Nations. We swore in that pact to fight 
one united war. Yet today that pact 
remains an objective. Today we have . 
to admit that for all we have said, we 
are fighting two wars—the war that is ; 
being fought successfully by Russia and ; 
the war being fought not so successfully , 
under the leadership. of Britain and our- Ae 
selves. Between these two wars ther 
is an interchange of weapons and ruo 
tériel, but there is almost no interchange 
of confidence and of ideas. 

Last night’ we listened to the Soviet 
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Ambassador.22 We were moved. We 
were moved by the bravery of his wotds 
when he said the Russian people will 
resist with an undying determination 
every attempt of the German Army to 
drive them back. And yet, as I listened 
to his speech, I had-the sense in it of an 
underlying urgency, of concern, of warn- 
ing; the sense that within a few months 
the greatest, most decisive offensive of 
this war will be launched by the German 
Army; the sense that this offensive will 
be the most highly planned, most per- 
fectly co-ordinated offensive in the 
world; the sense that unaided, Russia 
cannot turn it back. 

The Soviet Ambassador asked that we 
meet that attack by a perfectly timed 
‘counteroffensive. But perfect timing 
demands perfect co-ordination. Are we 
prepared to say that today there is a 
perfectly co-ordinated world army of 
democracy ready to meet and turn back 
that world army of the Axis? The an- 
swer is, No. It is impossible for us to 
undertake the kind of offensive Mr. 
Litvinoff asked for without. joint plan- 
ning, joint intelligence, joint prepara- 
tion; yet today we do not have joint 
planning or preparation or even joint 
intelligence with the Red Army. I do 
not believe that we know the size of 
the German forces and their disposition 
“the Russian front, the nature of the 
,aerman reserves, the morale of the Ger- 
man troops, the performance of the Ger- - 
man weapons, the plans found on the 
bodies of killed or captured German 
officers. I do not believe we know the 
strength of the Russian troops either on 
the front facing Germany or in the mari- 
time provinces where, in a few weeks we 
may be fighting together. 

The fact is that there is not at this 
moment the kind of trust that we must 
have between Russia and ourselves. 
The fact is that we have no joint plan- 


2 See article by Maxim Litvinoff in this is- 
sue of THE ANNALS. 
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ning. The fact is that without that 
joint planning we cannot hope to stop 
that German offensive and turn it back. 

Our chances of success are weakened 
further because what is true of strategy 
is true also of supply—the other great 
aspect of our war effort. Our supply 
mechanism with the Russians is the Pro- 
tocol, but it is an inflexible agreement. 
It prevents mobility of strategy, and 
because it is not subject to change in 
accordance with a constantly changing 
military situation, it creates friction be- 
tween the Red Army officers and our 
own. Yet any friction, any distrust, is 
disastrous. Why this distrust exists, it 
is not for us to know. Whose fault it is, 
we cannot say. We can-only insist that, 
at any cost, it must be overcome. 


LIMITATION or COMBINED CHIEF OF | 
Starrs GROUP 


There is a second weakness in the 
United Nations’ war effort—a weakness 
within the leadership of the war which 
we and ‘the British are fighting. It is 
not between the British and ourselves. 
Between our two nations we have made 
an altogether splendid advance. in or- 
ganization in these four months of war. 
For all the poison and the vile insinua- 
tions of the American defeatist and ap- 
peasement press, the fact is that today 
there is almost no friction, almost no 
ill will and no distrust between the Brit- 
ish Government and our own. For that 
we have. to thank God! ; 

Yet, we have to go farther. 

The mechanism of our joint war ef- 
fort is the Combined Chief of Staffs 
Group, which meets in Washington. 
That group has its own joint intelli- 
gence, its own joint planning staff, and 
its three joint allocations boards to dis- 
tribute our war production and that of 
the British over the world fronts of 
the: United Nations. This Combined 
Chief of Staffs Group is housed in one 
building in Washington now, and that 


in itself is an important human factor. 
Yet it is still not enough. It is not 
enough because it is limited to the 
British and ourselves. 


“UNUSED POSSIBILITIES 


In the first place, this kind of an 
organization does not permit the mag- 
nificent contributions to the war effort 
which could be made by our allies. 
Only the Russians at the moment are 
able to guide us in the strategy of land 
warfare, because only the Russians have 
met and mastered the Reichswehr. Yet 
as the time approaches when we are 
preparing a second front offensive, we 
are not consulting the Russians in 
strategy as to how to fight the Germans. 
That is one important contribution we 
are failing to obtain. 

We are failing to make use of a sec- 
ond contribution. Only the Chinese 
have met and mastered the Japanese on 

land. We are not yet using the Chinese 
in the way they could be used and want 


to-be used, and this, again, is an impor- - 


tant military loss. 

For example, we have decided that 
Australia in the South Pacific will be a 
major theater of war for America. Per- 
haps we chose Australia as our principal 
fighting ground on the theory that we 
would try to secure a line of supplies 
around the periphery of the Japanese 
lines, from which we would move in- 
ward against Japan. That may have 
been a good decision, It might have 
been a better decision to base our at- 
tack from China, to send our air force 
to China and from China to bomb the 
Japanese convoys and attack their cities 
from close range. It might have avoided 
the possible danger that we shall be left 


in Australia while Japan attacks India.. 


I do not know if we made a mistaken 
decision; the point is, we might have 
made a better decision if we had con- 
sulted the Chinese more fully. 

We are losing a third decisive contri- 


_bution, the contribution of India. The 


news from India is tragic today. Why 
the breakdown in negotiations has oc- 
curred, we do not know. Yet, irrespec- 
tive of the reasons for the failure of 
the Cripps mission, both India and Eng- 
land have suffered. 

To me, the essential point about India 
is the fact that the Indian Army of 
about one million ill-trained, ill-equipped 
men cannot defend the two thousand 
miles of coast line from Assam to Trav- 
ancore. Either India can become an- 
other Burma, another Malaya, in which 
an indifferent, dissatisfied people allow 


the aggressor to pass, or India can be- © 


come another China, a nation which 
lacks arms but which does not lack will, 
a nation which if it retreats becomes a 
gluepot in which the enemy is held fast 
and helpless. : 

A high Government official in Wash- 
ington said to me yesterday, “India is 
ŝo vast that if four hundred million peo- 
ple in India will pick up rocks and throw 
them at the Japanese, that in itself will 
defeat the Japanese Army.” Yet we 
must get the Indians in the state of 
mind in which they will throw rocks. 
That we can do only through Indian 
leaders. of in 

Then there are the other members of 
the United Nations. There are the 
Dutch, who have a decisive contributi_ 


to make in strategy in the field of a 


transport. There are the Free French, 
who are expert in tank tactics and desert 
warfare. There are the Poles, who are 
experienced in fighting in northern Eu- 
rope. There are Australia and New 
Zealand, both far more important 
sources of supply than in 1918, but both 
lacking the opportunity to develop fully . 


resources which are not sufficiently ap- ‘ 


` preciated seven thousand miles away. 


LACK OF REPRESENTATION 


There is another significant weakness 
in the joint boards of strategy and sup- 
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ply, a weakness which arises from lack 
of representation. Let me explain what 
I mean by the kind of example which 
occurs every day. The representatives 
of the Chinese Government come to the 
Munitions Assignments Board and beg 
for trench mortars. Two thousand 
trench mortars are allotted to them. On 
the basis of that allotment the Chinese 
Government in Chungking prepares an 
offensive. It trains its troops, lays its 
supply lines, develops its new strategy, 
manufactures its ammunition, gets ready 
in a thousand different ways; and sud- 
denly, four months later, the Munitions 
Assignments Board finds that those 
trench mortars cannot be sent to the 
Chinese. It finds that Burma needs 
trench mortars more, or that there are 
no ships available for the China run, 
so that the trench mortars must be sent 
to Africa where the ships can go. 

The point is not that this decision is 
wrong, but that, the Chinese must wire 
back and say, “Once more a promise 
to China has been broken, broken at a 
meeting in which China was not repre- 
sented and for reasons which have not 
been explained.” That is damaging 
to Chinese morale—terribly damaging. 
Hitler knows it. Japan knows it. The 

, world knows it. Do you remember what 

\ Pearl Buck said:. “Today Japan is say- 
ing to millions of listening ears, ‘Will 
white Americans give you equality?’ 
Asia is lending an ear to what Japan is 
saying; for lies can be laughed off, but 
truth is a sober thing.” 

And -what is true of the Far East is 
true of the whole world. To the peoples 
of. the British Empire Hitler is saying, 
“This war perpetuates your inferior 
status.” To the peoples of Europe Hit- 
ler is saying, “This war being fought in 
the name of United Nations is nothing 
more than a means of perpetuating 
Anglo-American domination.” To the 


peoples of Russia Hitler is saying, “Two ` 


We must understand their anger. 
` must realize that, it is not only in 


hostile, imperialist nations are banding 
together against you.” 

Because there is some truth in these 
words, the people of India, of Australia, 
of New Zealand, of China, are angry. 
We 


America that defeatists are crying 


““Make this an America-first war.” In 


other lands, other defeatists are crying 
“Make this a China-first, an Australia- 
first, a Britain-first, a Russia-first war.” 
Every time we deny equality of par- 
ticipation to the United Nations we 
strengthen the influence of these defeat- 
ists all over the world. 

We have tried to overcome this weak- 
ness. We created the Pacific War Coun- 
cil for this purpose. But again it is 
only a step forward, because it has no 
authority, and because it is established 
on a diplomatic and not on an executive 
basis. So once more we make it possible 
for Goebbels to say to the world, “This 
talk of United Nations, this sentiment 
of United Nations, is only sentiment and 
talk—and nothing more.” 


No AMERICAN DOMINATION 


We have now to make this war a 
United Nations war. We must do this 
not only for the Russians, for the Chi- 
nese, for the Australians and the New 
Zealanders, but for the British them- . 
selves. l 

All of us have heard the cries that 
are going up around this country of 
how this century is to be an American 
Century—of how America is going to 
take over the world and attach Aus- 
tralia and Canada to itself. You know 
kow our chauvinist press is crying, “The 
British can’t fight; the British Empire 
is licked; America should take over 
Canada; the Yanks and the Aussies are 
the real buddies.” That sort of stuff is 
getting back to England and causing 
resentment. But it so happens that the 
English are still producing more and 


sending more men to the tront than we. 
For England’s sake we must get away 
from this idea that America will take 
over the world. We must seek, instead, 


a world society which will welcome Brit- - 


ain and America as equals into a new 
organization in which all are equal, and 
to none is given domination over any 
other. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STEPS NEEDED 


Let me tell you very briefly what’ I 
think we ought to do now to make this 
a United Nations war. 

First, since the Russians alone have 
-mastered the Reichswehr, we ought to 
includé Russia in the Combined Chief 
of Staffs Group. On June 30 the Mos- 
cow Protocol runs out. That is our 
chance. If we have not reached a close 
co-operation with Russia, then we shall 
renew the Protocol and continue to 
fight two separate wars. But if we 


have advanced toward an understand-. 


ing, we shall abolish the Protocol by 
bringing the Russians into the central 
organization. 

Second, since the Chinese alone have 
mastered the Japanese Army, we must 
include China in the Combined Chief 
of Staffs Group. 

Third, we must recognize that for all 
her hesitation, India must become a 
major, controlling factor in the Near 
Eastern war theater. We have to give 
to representatives of India the place in 
the counsels of the United Nations 
which will make the issue of India’s 
co-operation or non-co-operation in’ her 
own defense an academic issue. 

Fourth, we need to extend the repre- 
sentation to local organizations so that 
in each locality of each member of the 
United Nations the community is work- 
ing not for the community, not for the 
nation, but for the United Nations. To 
do this, we have to make this Combined 
Chief of Staffs Group responsible not 
to the American Government, not to 


the British Government, not to the Chi- 
nese Government, not to the Russian 
Government, but to the United Nations 
as a whole. 

We must now establish a full Council 
of the United Nations, to meet perhaps 
three or four times a year and to dele- 
gate authority to the Combined Chief 
of Staffs Group. We must make our 
United Nations Council a body able to 
determine means of political warfare 


.and solve problems of reconstruction, so 


that when peace comes we shall know. 
the needs of Europe and we shall have 
the food, the clothing, the medical sup- 
plies, which will save Europe from star- 
vation and death. Our United Nations 
Council may at the same time train men 
that can go back to Europe as occupying 
authorities in the Axis nations until we 
are ready and calm enough to make a 


peace settlement. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


This may be the future, if we can 
bring it about. It is never certain. 
Often in history the future has died 
fighting for the right to be born. It 
died in one form in 1793, it died in 
1849, it died in 1878, and it died in 
1918. It may again die. Always we 
have to remember that the past is clam- 


oring for the right to return—it is here | 


with us, it is not destroyed. In 1848- 
when a democratic revolution failed tò. 
unify Germany, counterrevolution un- 
der Bismarck brought about that uni- 
fication. So in 1942, if our democratic 


revolution fails to unify the world, then ` 


counterrevolution will follow under Hit- 
ler to unify the world under a fascist 
tyranny. 

I do not know if we have the vision 
and the courage to bring the future 
about. I began by quoting Lincoln; 
let me end with the words with which 
Lincoln continued that famous speech: 
“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory. ... This fiery trial, through which 


~ 
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we pass, will light us down in honor or - 


dishonor to the latest generation.” And 
then to paraphrase Lincoln: “We say 
that we are for the United Nations, the 
world knows that we say this. We know 
how to save the United Nations; the 
world knows we know how to save it. 


We, even we here, have the power and 
bear the responsibility. Other ways 
might succeed, this cannot fail. . The 
way is plain, peaceful, generous, just. 
It is a way which, if followed, the world 
must forever applaud and God must 
forever bless.” 


Michael Whitney Straight is Washington editor and 
correspondent for The New Republic, and also an 
editor of that. publication. He has formerly served in’ 
the office of Herbert Feis, Advisor on International 
Relations, Department of State; as member of the staff 
of the National Power Policy Committee, Department 
of the Interior; andas economist for the European ` 
Division. of the Department of State. — 


An Indian Looks at the War 


By GmJa SHANKAR BAJPAI 


HERE are different ways of inter- 
‘I preting total war. One is that the 
parties associated in the conduct of a 
war put forth their united total effort 
for the achievement of victory. Asso- 
ciated with the United States of America 
are Great Britain and other, nations in 
the conduct of the war against the Axis 
Powers—Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Therefore, I hope it will not be con- 
sidered irrelevant if I say something 
about India’s part in this war. By that 
I.do not mean merely an enumeration 
of India’s effort in the sense of her 
contribution in men and materials, but 
rather.a review of India’s share in the 
history of the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, and then, perhaps, some ac- 
count of her contribution to the present 
struggle and also some indication of 
her hopes for the future. 

India is a country which, situated as 
she is in the middle of Asia and project- 
ing southward into the Indian Ocean, 
has ‘practically throughout her history 
looked to her northern frontier as a 
possible gateway of aggression. That 
is the traditional approach to a study 

of India’s foreign policy. 


Inpra’s View-oF WORLD DEVELOPMENTS 


However, with the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the situation was al- 
tered ` by the victory which Japan 
achieved over Russia. People in India 
who took an interest ‘in world affairs 
saw in the rise of Japan a portent the 
significance of which, in the earlier years 
of the century, it was difficult’ to deter- 
mine. There were those who saw in 
the victory of Japan’s armies over the 
armed forces of Russia the beginning of 
an Asiatic Renaissance, led by an Asi- 
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atic power. The emblem of the Rising 


Sun, the flag of Japan, came to be. 


looked upon by a good many people in 
India as the symbol of an Asiatic revival 
under Japan’s leadership. 

That enthusiasm—delusion, as it ulti- 
mately proved to be—lasted until the 
encroachment of Japan on the great Re- 
public of China, which began in 1932. 
Even in 1915, when Japan first pre- 
sented demands to China for territorial 
expansion, some of us became appre- 
hensive as to what the course of Japa- 
nese policy might be. In 1932, .the in- 
cursion of Japan into Manchuria left 
no doubt in the mind of any thinking 
man in India that Japan had for, her 
objective nothing less than world domin- 
ion—at least in that part of the world 
known as Asia. 

It was because we took that.view of 
Japan’s expansionist policy that we 
watched with no less apprehension de- 
velopments in Europe. First there was 
the attack of Italy on Abyssinia—an- 
other illustration of international im- 
morality allowed to go unchallenged. 
Next was Germany’s Anschluss, the 
bringing of Austria within the Reich. 
There might perhaps have been some 
historical ground, some justification for 
that; but it was followed by the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia and then the ag- 
gression against Poland, which brought 
about the World War in which we are 
engaged today. 

- This account of what happened in 
the West rather puts into the back- 
ground what happened between 1932 
and 1941 in the Far East. First there 
was the so-called undeclared war of 
Japan on China which began in 1937; 
then came the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Taking all these incidents in’ chrono- 
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logical order, one could see only one 
thread of logic running through them 
all—the banding together, in the spirit 
if not by legal covenant, of three powers, 


Germany, Italy, and Japan, for the pur- 


pose of upsetting the existing world 
order, ostensibly in order that they 
might be able to share in the prosperity 
of the world, but really with the design 
to establish throughout the world and 
over thé world the supremacy, as far 
as the Germans were concerned, of one 
master race, namely the Aryan, and as 
far as the Japanese were concerned, an- 
other master race, namely their own. 
We in India felt that this march of 


` events was definitely a menace to peace- 


ful nations, nations which desired peace 
for their development and for the estab- 
lishment of prosperity in their own 
midst. It has been said that the dec- 


laration of war by Great Britain on 


Germany in 1939 found India dissatis- 
fied because she was dragged into the 
war without being consulted. That un- 
doubtedly is a point of view which has 
been put forward by a very important 
political party in India, namely, the 
Congress party’; but although there was 
and still is a dispute between the Con- 
gress party and Great Britain as to how 
India should be governed, how her af- 
fairs should be regulated, I think*I can 
say without fear of contradiction that 
throughout India there is no political 
party of any influence, any importance, 
any strength in numbers, which has’ any 
illusions ‘as to what the defeat of the 
democracies by Germany and Japan 
would mean for her and her aspirations. 
` It is against this background of con- 
viction that one must view the effort 
which India has so far made since the 
beginning of this war.- Now we have 
had two years of active warfare—global 
warfare as Mr. Roosevelt has called it, 
more global since Japan unleashed the 
hounds of war on the United States of 
America in December 1941. 
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Inpia’s MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
STRENGTH 


When this war began, India had an 
army of 170,000 men. When I left 
India in October of last year the million 
mark had been reached, and fresh re- 
cruits were coming in at the rate of fifty 
or sixty thousand a month. So by now 
we should have from a million and a 
quarter to a million and a half under 
arms. . 

You will naturally ask why it is that 
the strength of the Indian Army is not 
greater. We have a population of 
nearly four hundred million people; 
surely it should be possible from this 
vast reserve of man power to raise a 
larger army than even the impressive 
figure which I have mentioned. The 
answer to that is not that men are lack- 
ing or unwilling: to come forward, but 
that the equipment for an army of 
larger size and the organization for its 
training are lacking. That much I 
would say on the subject of man power. 

But that is not India’s only contribu- 
tion to the cause of the United Nations. 
India is also the home of industry, not 
so highly developed as in the United 
States of America, but more highly de- 
veloped than in almost any other Asiatic 
country with the exception of Japan. 
For instance, so far as the munitions of 
war are concerned, India is today able 
to manufacture all that she needs of 
rifles, machine guns, field artillery, 
trench mortars, shells, and the rest—all 
that she needs with unfortunately two 
vital exceptions, namely, the -airplane 
and the tank. These we were on the 
point of beginning to manufacture when 
this war broke out; but the shipping 
shortage created by the war, and the 
competitive claims of countries in 
greater danger at the time than was 
India herself, made it impossible for 
us to secure the machinery or the equip- 
ment with which we could manufacture 


these essential instruments of modern 
warfare. 

Apart’ from the field of EET 
which is important, in the field of manu- 
facture of such commodities as textiles, 
' leather goods, and other accessories of 
war, we have made an even more im: 
pressive contribution. For example, the 
output in India of textiles today is be- 
tween five and six billion yards a year, 
and that output is available for the use 
of the armed forces, our own .civilian 
population, and the civilian require- 
ments of Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and China. 

Only recently a technical mission has 
been sent by the Government of the 
United States to India to see to what 
extent our War production can be 
stepped up. In this connection I might 
point out that our reserves of iron ore 
are very nearly three-quarters those of 
the United States, that our reserves of 


bauxite are sufficient to meet the re- . 


quirements of half the world, and that 
we have enormous reserves of -man- 
ganese and coal. What is needed is not 
even so much technical skill as technical 
equipment for converting the raw mate- 
rials into the finished articles of indus- 
try; and we hope that American in- 
genuity and American drive may be 
able to help this nation, India, to fur- 
nish even more aid to the United Na- 
tions in the way of output or finished 
articles of war. 
` I have not said much abant the ibe 
of the Indian troops because I am not 
a believer in self-praise; I think it 
must be left to others who have seen 
Indian troops in battle to testify to their 
quality. I would merely mention that 
every commander under whom Indians 
have fought, whether Sir Archibald 
Wavell, now Commander in Chief in 
India, or Sir Claude Auchinleck, has 
testified not merely to their gallantry 
and their powers of endurance, but, 
what is more important, to their apti- 


tude in the use of the highly ‘specialized 
mechanism of modern instruments of 
war. They are adept in the driving of 
tanks and in the use of antiaircraft guns, 
and, as has been shown recently in 
Burma, our young pilots have demon- 
strated their capacity to equal the feats 
of the heroic British pilots who for over 
a year and a half have been defending 
London, and England generally, against 
the onslaught of the German Luftwaffe. 

What perhaps may not be so well 
known in this country is that Indian 
pilots have been actually fighting in 
England, and that one of them took'a 
hand in the sinking of the German 
battleship “Bismarck.” 

However, I do not wish to dilate too 
much upon our achievements, whether 
in the manufacture of the matériel of 
war or in such contributions as we have 
been able to make to the man power 
of the United Nations. What you will 
wish to know is to what extent the 
people of India look upon this war as 
their war. _ 


ĪNDIA’S ASPIRATIONS 


I have already spoken about our feel- 
ing towards Japan and Germany, about 
our desire-to develop according to our 
own way, and the fact that that desire 
implies horror of the possibility of vic- 


tory of Japan or Germany. It may be. 


said that that is a purely negative fac- 
tor, that it lacks the positive inspiration 
of the gift of freedom, freedom which 


alone can kindle resistance that is in- . 


vincible against all odds. I might per- 
haps explain how far India really has 
traveled toward self-government. But 
what is important today is to know that 
in Delhi the political leaders of India 
and the special emissary of His Majes- 
ty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
are meeting and have been meeting for 
the last fortnight in order to determine 


.how India can assume greater control, 


even in the midst of this war, of her 
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own affairs, and in what way India can, 
after the war, realize her ambition, her 
legitimate hope of and natural desire for 
complete self-government. 

But it is not enough tọ think in terms 
of India’s aspirations for her own self- 
government. War, even to the military 
hierarchy of Prussia, is not an end in 
itself, but a means to an end. What, 
actually, does the average, ordinary In- 
dian think of the ultimate purpose of 
the victory that we hope we shall 
achieve? 

The hope of India, as I dare say the 
hope of China and the hope of the West, 
is ‘that never again shall the forces of 
aggression be allowed to disturb world 
peace in the manner in which they have 
done it twice in a period of twenty-five 
years. It is not enough that victory be 
won by force’of arms; it is necessary as 
a corollary of that, that peace be se- 
cured on stable and firm foundations. 


i 
CONTINUED INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


How is that laudable objective going 
to be achieved? It will be achieved, no 
doubt, by the intrinsic justice of the 
peace itself; but even more is it likely 
to be achieved if those who are banded 
together today to defeat aggression re- 
main united after the war to resist the 
revival of aggression. 

After all, if we have faith in the cause 
of democracies and the objective of de- 
mocracy, it is for the prosperity of the 


individual: There is nothing sinful in 
mutual consultation and mutual co-op- 
eration after the war for the purpose of 
preserving the peace for democracy. I 
venture to suggest that it would be a 
complete ignoring of the lessons of his- 
tory and of psychology if we were to 
believe that merely because Germany or 
Japan may be beaten in this war, they 
will suddenly change their traditional 
outlook on life and lie down alongside 
the peaceful nations of the world as 
lambs. That they will not do. Nature 
has strange ways of plying underground, 
of subsiding for the moment, assuming 
strange aspects. of contrition and re- 
pentance, and the rest, and ultimately 
reasserting itsélf in its old, original form. 
That, it seems to me, is a factor which 
we have to take into account when we 
consider the future of these Nazi or 
Fascist powers. 

Naturally, if there is to be interna- 
tional co-operation for the preservation 
of the peace, there must be an inter- 
national police force. The burden of 
the police force and other protective 
measures that may have to be taken will 
fall on the wealthier and more powerful 
nations. All I can venture to say on 
behalf of my own country is, should | 
such a world order emerge hereafter, 
India will take her share according to 
her own modest parts, firmly convinced 
that only in such international associa- 
tion lies the hope of lasting and stable 
world peace. 


Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, K.B.E., is Agent General 
for India and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States, Washington, D. C. He entered the Indian 
Civil Service in 1914, and since then has served the 
Government of his country in many important capaci- 
ties and has represented India at numerous interna- 


- tional conferences. 


From 1932 to 1940 he was Secre- 


tary to the Government of India Department of Edu- 
cation, Health, and Lands, and before coming to Wash- 
ington as the first official representative of India in the 
United States, was a member of the Viceroy’s Cabinet. 


Asia’s Part in War and Peace 


By TARAKNATH Das 


SOVEREIGN state has various 
attributes. Among them are (1) 
well-defined territory with population, 
(2) well-constituted political authority, 
and (3) manifold power to enforce its 
authority without outside interference, 
primarily for the security of the state 
and the welfare of the people. It has 
also an obligation to co-operate with 
other states for a better world order. 
Every state, to maintain its very ex- 
istence, security, and survival from dis- 
ruption and aggression by internal as 


well as external forces which may en-- 


danger or usurp its authority, must ex- 
ercise power according ‘to circumstances. 
When this power is used in relation to 
internal politics, it becomes “exercise of 
police power” of a state. When the 
power of the state is used in relation to 
external affairs or in matters of foreign 
relations to check such designs of an- 
other state as may be detrimental to its 
interests, it takes the form of playing 
“power politics.” 

All states play “power politics” in 
some form; some use gentle tactics, and 
others use brutal measures of war and 
aggression. “Power politics” involves 
international activities of a state—re- 
alignment of powers—to maintain its 
own power (influence, if you please) 
and to augment it. It is often expressed 
through peaceful diplomatic negotia- 
tions, through mustering superior power 
of combination of states against the ri- 
val, through a show of force or pressure 
and ultimately by the use of force or 
war—war for survival, war for self- 
defense. 


War RESULTS FROM CONFLICTING 
INTERESTS 


A state not only strives to survive, 
but it expands. In this process of ex- 
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pansion it meets opposition from other 
powers. It tries to overcome the op- 
position to expansion by various means, 
including aggression. This takes the 
form of aggressive war against those 
which strive to maintain their unfettered 
existence and authority. i 
A subjugated people or state at an 
opportune moment, utilizing a favorable 
international situation, wages war to re- 
cover its freedom. This becomes a war 
of independence. A subjugated people, 
to carry on a successful war, often takes 
the side of the enemy of its conquerors. 
It does not bother about the nature of 
the government of the state willing to 
aid it. This was the history of the 
American War of Independence and 
other wars of similar character. 
Therefore, a war between states is 
the consequence of conflicting interests 
of various types, such as political or 
territorial interests, economic and com- 
mercial interests, racial or group inter- 
ests, or cultural and ideological interests. 
We believe in peace; but there is in the 
present world order no room for abso- 
lute pacifism. In the present war we 
find the clash of political imperialism, 
economic imperialism, racial imperial- 
ism, and cultural or ideological impe- 


rialism. (I use the term “imperialism” . 


in the sense of exercise of power for 
aggrandizement of some form.) 

So long as there remain rival states, 
without a supreme state with power and 
authority to adjust their conflicting in- 
terests and enforce its decision, there 
will be conflicts, which may be tempo- 
rarily adjusted by wars and peace trea- 
ties. Thus, through federation of states, 
or some form of-world organization 
based upon common interests of hu- 
manity, war can be avoided. But at 
the present stage of evolution of states, 
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based upon degrees of imperialism and_ 


exercise of unbridled sovereign power, 
war will occur; and thus the world is in 
the ‘state of war now. The present 
World War has a greater significance 
than preservation of Christian civiliza- 
tion against Nazi or Fascist aggression, 
or a conflict between democracy and 
totalitarianism. 


EUROPEAN EXPANSION IN ASIA 


Let me say a few words about the role 
of Asia in world ‘politics and the present 
war. In the history of the last few thou- 
sand years, Asian peoples have played a 
greater role in the progress of man than 
have those of the West. I do not under- 
estimate the contribution of the West in 
scientific progress during the last three 
centuries; but even in this field, the 
foundation was laid by the contribution 
of the East. 

The present World War is a continua- 
tion of the conflicts that began with 
European expansion, economically, po- 
litically, racially, and culturally, in 
extra-European regions, particularly in 
rich Asia. It started with the discovery 
of the sea route to India by the Portu- 
guese, Vasco da Gama, in 1498. In 
the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
and the Arabs fought to attain and 
maintain supremacy in sea-borne Indian 
trade. During the seventeenth century 
the Dutch, aided by the English, fought 
the Portuguese to get control of the 
Oriental trade and possessions. The 
Dutch not only established themselves 
in Java and other islands of the East 
Indies for the sole purpose of exploita- 
tion and profit, but they dispossessed 
the Portuguese of their valuable colo- 
nies, such as Ceylon. 

The Dutch colonial power in the 
Orient was reduced by the British, who 
annexed Ceylon and other Dutch pos- 
sessions during the eighteenth century. 
Then we know that the British and the 
French fought in Asia, particularly in 
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India, for mastery. The British elimi- 
nated the French after a hundred years 
of struggle—after their victory in the 
Napoleonic Wars. The Napoleonic 
Wars were won by isolation of France 
in world politics and use of British eco- 
nomic power, acquired through East 
Indian trade and rich spoils from India. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and even earlier, the control of 
routes to India, control of China, and 
partition of Asia and Africa by the im- 
perialist powers of the West, played an 
important role in all the wars of Europe. 

It should not be forgotten that by the 
latter part of the nineteenth ‘century 
there was not a single country in Asia 
which -enjoyed sovereign rights which 
were not infringed in some form or 
other, such as the exercise of extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction, which is an expres- . 
sion of racial imperialism. But one of 
the most constant factors in the history 
of mankind is change. Living nations 
reassert their existence. This has been 
the case in the history of Asia. The 
fight for freedom, recovery of the birth- 
right of Asian peoples, began in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century; 
and this is a factor in the present World 
War. 


Japan’s EMERGENCE 


It is interesting to note that Japan 
has been playing a leading role in this 
fight. In 1894-95, Japan fought the 
Sino-Japanese War to check Russian 
control over Korea; China was a pawn 
in this fight. Although Japan was vic- 
torious, a concert of European powers 
(Russia, Germany, and France), pre- 
tending to help China, coerced Japan, 
which could not maintain its position 
against the formidable combination. 
On that occasion Japan sought aid from 
Anglo-American powers, but without 
success. But later, rivalry among west- 
ern imperialist powers induced Great 
Britain to seek an ally against Russia 
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and France. Failing to secure an alli- 
ance with Germany or the United States, 
Britain concluded the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance of 1902. It was really an 
Anglo-American-Japanese alliance. The 
United States became a partner (silent) 
in the alliance, because her Pacific in- 
terests in the Philippines, acquired after 
the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
needed the support of Britain and Ja- 
pan. With Anglo-American political 
and economic support, Japan fought the 
Russo-Japanese War to oust Russia 
from Manuchuria, and became victori- 
ous. Thus Japan rose to the status of 
a great power with Anglo-American sup- 
port. It may not be out of place to 
emphasize the fact that in the Russo- 
Japanese War, Japan was not only fight- 
ing Russia to protect her interests, but 
she was fighting the battle of the Anglo- 
American powers and China. 

In the field of international politics 
Japan has been nobody’s tool, although 
it is a widespread misconception in the 
United States that she is a tool of Hit- 
ler in the present war. She has been 
consistently pursuing her own foreign 
policy of maintaining national security 
and expansion by eliminating her rival 
imperialist powers. In the World War 
of 1914-18 Japan eliminated Germany 
in Eastern Asia, as she checked the im- 
mediate menace of Russia in the Russo- 
Japanese War. After the first World 
War Japan became the rival of the 
Anglo-American powers. The present 
war in the Pacific is the contest of the 
Anglo-American powers versus Japan. 
To be sure, the Sino-Japanese War 
which started in 1931 has a bearing on 
the present war in the Pacific. But to 
Japan, China is regarded as an instru- 
ment of western powers; behind China 
stand the western powers hostile to Ja- 
pan. Japan could not allow China to 
be used by western powers against her 
program of expansion. 

Let there be no mistake about the 


fundamentals of Japan’s foreign policy 
which has precipitated the present war 
in the Pacific. Just as the United States 
of America cannot allow any power in 
Canada, Mexico, or Central America to 
form an alliance with any other power 
which might be hostile to American in- 
terests, similarly Japan in the world of 
rivalries cannot allow China, Indo- 
China, Siam, or even India to be allied 
with other nations determined to curb 
her ambition of ‘national expansion. 
This is the “power politics” of Japan, 
based upon aggression on China and 
elimination of political control of east- 
ern Asia by western powers. 

The Japanese “Asiatic Monroe Doc- 
trine” is not an empty phrase. It is 
an expression as well as an instrument 
for enforcing Japanese foreign policy— 
insuring Japanese dominance in eastern 
Asia—through the co-operation of Asian 
peoples. So far she has been pursuing 
this policy with effectiveness because 
she has power to enforce it, and also 
because Asian peoples in general are op- 
posed to western imperialism. 


ASIA IN THE First Wortp War 


It will not be out of place to mention 
that western statesmen as well as his- 
torians minimized the importance of 
Asia, even after the World War of 
1914-18. They did not think and do 


-not realize now that without the aid of 


Asian peoples—Arabs, Jews, Indians, . 
Chinese, Japanese, and Russians (Rus- 
sia is predominantly Asian)-—the Allied 
and Associated Powers would not have 
been able to win the war against the 
Central Powers. The Arab revolt aided ` 
by Indian forces helped to disorganize - 
and dismember the Ottoman Empire. | 
The part played by India in the last 
World War is often minimized, but it 
was greater than the contributions of all 
the rest of the British Empire. More 
than a million and a quarter’'men from 
India fought on all fronts. India con- 
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tributed billions of dollars’ worth of 
supplies. The Chinese contribution be- 
hind the lines with labor battalions, and 
so forth, the contribution of the Indo- 
Chinese people, and even of the Siamese, 
were not inconsiderable.. Russia made 
an enormous sacrifice. to the cause of 
‘victory of the Allies. Lastly, it is not 
` generally realized that without Japanese 
support it would have been impossible 
for the Allies to win the war of 1914-18. 
But what was the attitude of the vic- 
torioug powers towards their Asian al- 
lies? The Arabs were not given their 
independence. They were made vassals, 
and their national resources, especially 
oil fields, were taken over by Britain 
and her allies through legal sanctions of 


. the League of Nations, which had dubi- 


ous legality and was not based upon 
justice. The Balfour Declaration to the 
Jews has been repudiated. The Indian 
people did not get any appreciable meas- 
ure of self-government, not to speak of 
dominion status or independence. In- 
stead, repressive measures, including the 
Amritsar Massacre, played an important 
_ part in the present revolt of India 
against her foreign rulers. China suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction of the Central Powers; but 
the Anglo-American powers kept their 
symbols of domination and racial im- 
perialism in China, while they aided 
China to eliminate Japanese political 
and economic preponderance in that 
land. It may not be out of place to 
recall - that British, American, and 
French statesmen aided White Russians 
| against the Soviet Russian Government. 
' In these policies lie the roots of political 
| defeats of Anglo-American. powers’ in 


J various countries of Asia. 


Asta’s PRESENT ATTITUDE 


The present war in the Pacific has 
two definite aspects: (1) the fight 
against Japanese aggression by the 
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ABCD powers (the United States, Brit- 
ain, China, and the Dutch), and (2) the 
struggle for freedom of the Asian peo- 
ples from the control of their masters. 
The Asian peoples of Malaya and the’ 
Dutch East Indies did not fight for their 
western masters; and the western mas- 
ters did not give them a chance to fight 
for their self-defense, because they were 
kept defenseless to maintain the su- 
premacy of their masters. The people 
of Burma not only refused to fight for 
their British masters but are aiding the 
Japanese against the British; because 
the British not only conquered their 
country for exploitation, but violated 
their promise to the Burmese people and 
treated them brutally after the last Bur- , 
mese revolt which was suppressed some 
ten years ago. 

The Filipinos fought heroically with 
the Americans, because America gave 
evidence of conferring freedom on them. 
The Chinese are fighting with the 
United Nations, not because they love 
Anglo-American powers, but because 
they wish to recover their lost territories 
by fighting Japan, with the aid of their 
present allies. The Anglo-American 


_ powers and Russia have been aiding 


China because they recognize the fact 
that China has been fighting their bat- 
tles against Japan. China is fighting for 
her independence as well as for Asian 
independence. 

The position of India is not very dif- 
ferent from that of China. India wants 
to be free and ‘independent, and she 
wishes to aid the cause of Asian inde- 
pendence and thus the cause of world 
freedom. Asia is the home of more than 
half of the population of the world, and 
India has one-fifth of the population of 
the world within her borders. Here 
lies the significance of the present strug- 
gle in Asia. It may be suggested that 
in the present struggle among the pow- 
ers, Asian peoples will play a great role. 
They will be decisive factors in winning 


victory and world freedom. In this field 


India has a special place. 


Invia’s War POTENTIAL 


The leaders of the United Nations 
are most anxious to utilize the man 
power, the strategic position, and the 
resources of India towards victory over 
the Axis Powers. Britain’s victories in 
Africa, Syria, Iraq, and Persia in the 
present war are largely due to the sup- 
port in men and materials from India. 


India has nearly 400,000,000 people, . 


and it is nearly equal to the combined 
population of Soviet Russia and that 
part of China which is controlled by 
-Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. At the 
present critical hour, the importance of 
India ‘is growing. 

India’s war potentials in men and re- 
sources are at least equal to. the com- 
bined resources of China and Japan. 
India’s importance as a source of raw 
materials and food supply and as “an 
arsenal for democracies” is fully recog- 
nized today. The importance of India 
as the most effective supply base to 
China, Russia (through the Persian 
Gulf), the Middle East (Persia and 
Iraq), and the Near East, including 
Turkey and Egypt, cannot be exag- 
gerated. 

. The United Nations have lost Hong 

Kong, the Malay Peninsula including 


Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, and’ 


the Philippines with vast resources of 
all kinds. But the loss of India to the 
Japanese or the Axis Powers will be of 
far more serious consequence than the 
loss of the regions and islands mentioned 
above. The Japanese are aware of it. 
They are determined to secure control 
over India or at least see to it that In- 
dia’s resources, man power, and strategic 
position cannot be fully used by - the 
United Nations. Thus they are moving 
towards India, Japanese control of the 
northeastern coast of India—Bengal and 
Assam—will undoubtedly affect China 


in matters of securing supplies from the 
outside world. It is needless to empha- . 
size that lack of supplies to China 
through the India route—the only ef- 
fective ‘route—will decrease nationalist 
China’s defensive and offensive power. 


JAPAN’S STRATEGY 


The fall of Bataan after four months 
of heroic resistance against. the over- 
whelming power of the enemy, and_the 
possible conquest of Burma in the near 
future, will increase Japanese power 
through acquirement of' valuable re- 
sources—particularly oil and iron ore. 
This will also release nearly a quarter 
of a million soldiers and other forces 
which may be used to bring pressute on 
nationalist China, either to crush Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s forces or 
to force him to make a separate peace, 


' which I am sure will be declined by him. 


It is quite evident that the attack on 
India proper which „has already begun 
will be augmented, not only to get a 
foothold in India proper but also to 
secure full control of the Bay of Bengal 
as a stepping stone toward the control 
of the Indian Ocean. 

The Japanese leaders are convinced 
that even if nationalist China continues 
its resistance, it will not be in any way 
disastrous to Japan. Thus, while carry- 
ing on her operations in Australian wa- 
ters to get control over Fiji, New Hebri- 
des, and New Caledonia, and to cut off 
communication lines between Samoa and 
New Zealand and also between Samoa 
and Australia, Japan will, for the pur- 
pose of co-ordination of Axis strategy 
in the Near East and Soviet Russia, 
direct her efforts toward India and So- . 
viet Russia. The Japanese feel that 
Soviet Russia, attacked by' both Ger- 
many.and Japan, may not be. able to 
hold her own, and therefore she will 
make concessions to Japan and will not 


- allow the United Nations, especially the 
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United States, to acquire bases to be 
used against Japan proper. Thus Ja- 
pan’s main efforts in Asia must be di- 
rected actively toward India and pas- 
sively, at least for the present, toward 
Soviet Russia. 

Regarding the Battle of India, there 
are various possibilities: 

1. Japanese efforts to control Trin- 
comalee naval base in Ceylon, if suc- 
cessful, will close the Bay of Bengal as 
a supply route, through present Japa- 
nese control of Rangoon and Akyab in 


Burma, and Port Blair in the Andaman . 


Islands, and through the use of superior 
naval strength and air power. The loss 
of two British cruisers, “Dorsetshire” 
and “Cornwall,” ten thousand tons each, 
and the aircraft carrier ‘“Heremes,” 
nearly eleven thousand tons, in the Bay 
of Bengal indicates Japanese determina- 
tion to dominate not only the Bay of 
Bengal but also the Indian Ocean. 

2. It has been reported that Japanese 
forces have landed near the Indian fron- 


‘tier, only thirty miles from India proper. 


It is expected that in the near future, 
from Akyab or other Burmese ports, 
Japanese forces will try to land at Chit- 
tagong (East Bengal). Lack of ade- 
quate defense of this city lying at the 
mouth of the Ganges will make it easy 
for the Japanese to land forces pro- 
tected by their naval and air forces. 
Furthermore, it is safe to say that a sec- 
tion of the population of this city will 
not actively support the British; be- 
cause the masses of the people are com- 
pletely unarmed and not trained for 
warfare, and also because a few years 


ago, to suppress revolutionary ‘activities, 


a part of Chittagong was burned down 


-and many hundreds of Indians were put 


in prison by British authorities. If the 
Japanese succeed in landing at Chitta- 
gong or hold the port, then their aircraft 
from carriers will go towards, Assam in 
the north, Calcutta in the west, and 
Madras in the south, and try to terrorize 
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the people to demoralize national de- 
fense. 


JAPAN May EXPLOIT INDIAN 
DISCONTENT 


3. It is not generally known in the 
United States that the Japanese are 
quite aware of discontent in India and 
have been in close touch with influential 
Indian revolutionaries and exiles who 
have been living in Japan for the past 
twenty years. It is quite possible that 
to counteract any effort on the part of 
Britain and India to check Japan, the 
Japanese will try to establish a Provi- 
sional Government of Indians on Indian 
soil, In fact, Japan may try to create 
a puppet government for India or a 
province of India as she has done suc- 
cessfully in Manchukuo, at Peiping, and 
at Nanking, thus reducing Greater Chi- 
na’s offensive and defensive power. 

This possibility must not be ignored, 
because there are millions of Indians 
who regard the present war of Japan 
against India as the result of Anglo- 
Japanese rivalry, and not an Indo-Japa- 
nese conflict; and there is bitter anti- 
British feeling among a vast section of 
Indians. There are Quisling in Norway, 
Pétain, Darlan, and Laval in France, 
and Wang Ching-wei and others in 
China, who are co-operating with the 
Axis Powers; and some Indians may fol- 
low the same course, although national- 
ist India will oppose all aggressors. 

(Mahatma Gandhi and others are op- 
posed to- application of the scorched- 
earth policy in India, but they are not 
pro-Japanese. They feel that because 
of the deliberate British policy of keep- 
ing India under subjection through dis- 
arming the people, the Indian people are 
not adequately armed and prepared and 
will not be able to fight the Japanese 
successfully. Ineffective opposition to 
the Japanese will lead to devastation of 
villages and starvation of millions. This 
must be avoided. The Chinese and the 


Russians, led by their own leaders, fol- 
lowed the scorched-earth policy, because 
they felt that they were fighting for 
their freedom. Indian masses may not 
feel that way, because they were treated 
very differently. The people of Burma, 
Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies did 
not feel that they should fight the Japa- 
nese for the benefit of British and Dutch 
imperialism.’ 

This may supply food for thought for 
many Americans who think that the In- 
dians should fight for the British, even 
if they be treated as subject people. 
There must be no misunderstanding on 
the point that Indian political leaders 
are opposed to Japanese imperialism and 
Nazism; but that does not mean that 
all Indian people will be willing to fight 
the Japanese. 

4. After getting control of an Indian 
port, the Japanese will probably pursue 
their policy of developing a native In- 
dian force to fight the British in India. 


Tt is not unlikely that they will do ex- 


actly what they are doing in Burma 
now. Furthermore, they, may use at 
least some of the Indian prisoners to 
form an Indian army, following the ex- 
ample of the Czechs and the Poles in 
the first World War. Nearly 50,000 
Indian soldiers are prisoners in Japanese 
hands. If the Japanese can muster a 
force of 5,000 Indians on their’ side, it 
will be of value to them to induce some 
Indian soldiers not to ‘fight; and the 
British may have to fight the Japanese 
and Indian supporters. 

5. The primary objective of Japan, 
so far as India is concerned, is to do 
all that is possible to deprive the United 
Nations of Indian support, Indian raw 
materials, and Indian armaments, and 
at the same time use them for strength- 
ening Japan’s position. Thus it should 
be expected that Japan will do her best 
to get control over the- Indian Steel 
Works of the Tatas located at Jam- 
shedpur, about 150 miles from Calcutta, 


which produces more than a million tons 
of steel annually, and which is in the 


process of expansion to meet the de- ` 


mands of heavy industry. Japan will 
try to get control over Indian-jute, rice, 
cotton, manganese, mica, and other 
products. ` 

These'are not idle conjectures, but 
possibilities which may be of serious 
consequence unless some steps can’ be 
taken to check the Japanese attack on 
India and defeat Japan. There is no 
use in underestimating the probable 
danger, and there must be adequate 
preparations for averting a possible ca- 
lamity for India and the United Na- 
tions. 


How To Get Inv1a’s Support. - 


In any case, India is lost to Britain 
as her colony for exploitation. This 
fact, only British Tories and some 


Americans, including editorial writers ` 


and radio commentators, do not realize 
as yet. If the British Tories and rulers 
of India recognize the fact that the only 
way to get the full support of India is 
to treat her as an equal and make her 
a real ally, then and then alone she will 
be a great asset to the United Nations. 
If the British fail to. receive the full 
support of India, then the Japanese may 
defeat the British in India and conquer 
the country or at least a part of it, 
which may lead to defeat of the United 
Nations in Asia. Lord Halifax has as- 
sured the American public that the Brit- 
ish Government will defend India even 
if the people of India fail to co-operate. 
But the question that should not be 
forgotten is, Can the British defend In- 
dia without Indian co-operation? 


If the Japanese by some means get ( 


a foothold in the eastern part of India, 


_ it will force Britain to send Indian and 


British forces to check the Japanese 
march, when those forces might have 
been effectively used to fight the Ger- 
mans in Africa or the Near East. Japa- 
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nese invasion of India will not only 
make the position of China dangerous, 
but it will threaten the British hold in 


the Middle East, and the oil supply of. 


Iraq and Persia and the Suez. It will 
reduce if not threaten such supplies to 
Soviet Russia as are being sent by the 
way of the Persian Gulf. 

The question of making India an ally 
by recognizing India’s right to freedom 
and equality is not a question of being 
generous to the Indian people; it is a 
necessity for the very existence of the 
British Empire and also for the defense 
of the United States. From this point 
of view, the failure of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s mission to India has a vital 
significance. 


Tue BRITISH PROPOSAL 


To be frank, Sir Stafford’s mission 
to India was “Too Late,” while the offer 
of the British War Cabinet was “Too 
Little” and was against India’s genuine 
interest in the long run. The original 
proposition involved partition of India 
into two federations, the Indian prov- 
inces of the northwest, with a majority 
of Moslem population, forming an In- 


, dian Ulster; and making some of the 
Indian states of native princes into. 


states (not dominions) under British 
suzerainty, outside the federation. Sec- 
ond, the British did not wish to give up 
the control of Indian National Defense, 
which has been used by the British not 
to develop a national defense force but 
to keep India under subjection through 
the use of British and Indian mercenary 
forces. Third, the British do not wish 
to establish a really national govern- 


ment for India now; but would grant - 


dominion status after the war is over 
or won. Furthermore, there was the 
proposition for making a treaty for the 
protection of various “interests.” The 
only thing that was definite was that 
Indians believing in the good faith of 
Britain must do their best to fight the 
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Axis Powers under British direction, 
while the British autocratic rule con- 
tinued to prevail in India during the 
war. 


PARTITIONING REFUSED 


For various reasons this original of- 
fer did not receive support from re- 
sponsible Indian statesmen. The idea 
of partitioning India was abhorrent to 
every Indian patriot and every Hindu 
who bears no extraterritorial allegiance. 
It must not be forgotten that the Hindu 
population of India is nearly 300,000,- 
000. The Hindu Mahasabha (the fore- 
most Hindu political organization) and 
the Sikhs categorically rejected the idea 
of partitioning India. The All India 
National Congress (which is not a 
Hindu organization, but is a purely na- 
tionalist organization whose member- 
ship includes all Indians who believe in 
Indian freedom), through its national 
executive committee, rejected the parti- 
tion idea on the ground that no Indian 
nationalist can ask for anything less 
than a united and free India, stretching 
from the Himalayas in the north to 
Cape Comorin in the south, and from 
Baluchistan in the west to Bengal in 
the east. 

If India be partitioned, she will lose 
her natural defense of the Himalayan 
mountains, the fortified Khyber Pass 
for which India has spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and the Indus River. 
India’s partition would be like balkaniz- 
ing India. It would be like partitioning 
Czechoslovakia when the Sudetenland 
was detached from the Czechoslovak 
Republic. The very idea of partitioning 
India, to appease the Pan-Islamists, who 
may be the future allies of the Axis 
Powers, would create problems which 
would menace not only India but other 
states as well. It would establish a 
precedent for partition of China and 
Soviet Russia on the basis of Islamic 
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separation through outside influences in- 
terested in disrupting these states. 

Regarding Indian princes and Brit- 
ain’s treaties with them, it may be said 
that with the exception of the heads of 
some ten states of considerable size, the 
Indian princes are petty feudal barons. 
The British Government has modified 
its relations with the princes to suit its 
own interests; and today, when India 
is seeking her freedom as a united na- 
tion, the supposed rights of Indian 
princes who are opposed to the demo- 
cratic way of life cannot be used as a 
pretext for partition of India. Indian 
princes should fit in with the scheme of 
an Indian national state. Otherwise 
their states will be absorbed in a free 
Republic of the United States of India, 
with the full and active support of the 
Indians residing in their states. .This 
is inevitable as a historical process of 
evolution of states into a democratic 
federation. 

There should be adequate measures 
for the protection of minority rights and 
rights of states or provinces, but No 
Partition under any circumstances. This 
is the stand of nationalist India; and 
no American who believes in the sa- 
gacity of the greatest of Americans, 
Abraham Lincoln, who stood for Ameri- 
can union against the separatists and 
reactionaries, can do otherwise than sup- 
port nationalist India without reserva- 
tion. 

If the program of partitioning India be 
insisted upon by the British authorities, 
on the pretext of satisfying Moslem mi- 
norities and princes of India, then Great 
Britain will be playing into the hands 
of the Japanese, who will champion the 
cause of the disgruntled Indian national- 
ists. The situation in Ireland caused 
by the partition of the country should 
be a lesson to British statesmen. The 
present situation in Burma supplies an- 
other example. The Axis Powers are 


uyg LICE VESL LU SECUTE SUPPUFL UL 
the peoples of the Near East through 
the Moslem leaders—the Mufti of Jeru- 
salem and Rashid Ali of Iraq. This also 
must not be forgotten. 


CONTROL OF INDIAN DEFENSE 


British refusal to hand over full con- 
trol over Indian defense to an Indian 
minister has created considerable dis- 
trust of British motives. Indians think 
that if General MacArthur can work in 
co-operation with Mr. Quezon who is 
the President of the Philippines, if Gen- 
eral Stilwell can work under Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, it is reasonable 
to think that a British or American gen- 
eral will have no objection to act as the 
commander in chief of British and In- 
dian forces in India under an Indian 
Minister of Defense like Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who is definitely anti-Axis and 
most anxious to adopt adequate meas- 
ures for total defense of India. 

In the past, British defense policy in 
India has been not to train Indians for 
leadership, not to develop war indus- 
tries, lest such a step might affect profit 
of British industrialists. In spite of 
the fact that India during the last 
eighty-five years has spent more money 
for maintaining the British-Indian mili- 
tary machine than Japan has spent dur- 
ing the same period, India has not even 
one general-officer, no adequate navy, 
virtually no air force of her own, and 
she is today dependent upon Britain. 
Indians are unwilling to let the British 
manage the problems of their national 
defense after what has happened at 
Singapore and other places. Indians 
want to have the policy-making power 
in the field of national defense, so that 
they will be able to train tens of thou- 
sands of Indian officers, to raise an army 
of ten millions, if that need be. Indian 
demands regarding national defense are 
not unreasonable. They must be con- 
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ceded as a token of surrender of British 
imperialism and colonialism in India. 


pei FREEDOM. Now 


If the British authorities are sincere 


in making the promise òf granting do- 


minion status with the right to secede 


after the war, then why should they not - 


take the necessary and immediate steps 
to form a truly national government in 


. India, composed of all parties, now? 


Refusal to do so means to Indians who 
do not believe in British promises, that 
the British Government, menaced by a 
possible Japanese attack on India and 
hard pressed by the Chinese, American, 
and Soviet Russian ‘Governments’ re- 
quests and confronted with the turn in 
British internal politics against the Tory 
Churchill government for its failures on 
various fronts, agreed to give a quali- 
fied promise of a dominion status which 


‘Mahatma. Gandhi termed a “post-dated 


check” of doubtful value. 
The latest news from India is that the 


_ All India National Congress leaders 


ST ee carcass 


have rejected the unsatisfactory British 
offer, on various grounds. The All In- 
dia National Congress leaders are anti- 
Axis. They are determined to oppose 
all aggressor nations, thus Japan. Sev- 
eral years ago they proclaimed their 
fundamental foreign policy of anti-im- 
perialism and friendship with China, 
Soviet Russia, and the United States. 
With good intentions and facing the 
present situation realistically, an Anglo- 
American-Indian alliance on the basis of 
equality and freedom can be arrived at 


1 For the complete text of the All India Na- 
tional Congress reply, see New York Times, 
April 12. For further study consult Mr. 


Nehru’s article on India in the Fortune Maga- . 


zine, April 1942. The Free World of April 
1942 contains excellent articles on various 
phases of the present situation in India; and 
Protestant (New York) of February-March 
1942 contains an article entitled “Cripps and 
India”. by Taraknath Das. 


- without great difficulty. But the Brit- 


ish rulers do not realize the significance 
of Indian demands. ‘They do not under- 
stand that there cannot be any com- 
promise between freedom and slavery. 
They wish to preserve the status quo in 
India during the present war, which may 
last many years, and at the same time 
win the war through Indian support. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
that the United Nations, especially the 
Anglo-American powers, may lose the’ 
war without the full support of Asia— 
India, China, Soviet Russia, and the 
Near Eastern and Middle Eastern 
states. I have tried to make it clear that 
India is the determining factor in fu- 
ture developments in China, Soviet Rus- 
sia, and the Near Eastern theaters of 


-the war. | 


_ India is an ally of the United States 
of America and other members of the 
United Nations; and she must not be 
regarded as a mere colony of Britain. 
India is no less important than Soviet 
Russia or China for America’s own de- 
fense. Therefore American statesmen, 
without losing any valuable time, must 
decide on a course of action which will 
bring about closer alliance with India 
on the basis of recognition of her right 
to freedom without limitation. This 
is necessary not only to win the war but 
for the establishment of a future world 
order based on justice and liberty and 
principles of equality and true democ- 
racy. 


IMPERIALISM Must Go 


It is not necessary to elaborate that 
any form of durable peace will depend 
upon the enforcement of the ideal of 
world peace based upon justice, liberty, 
and equality.. After the conclusion of 
the last World War, a sincere effort was 
made by the late President Woodrow 
Wilson and others to establish a world 
organization to promote and maintain 
world peace. , There was nothing wrong 


with the fundamental idea; but the 
League failed because it became a league 
to insure victory and the status quo at- 
tained by an unjust peace, and did not 
devote its efforts to promoting justice 
toward oppressed nationalities. 
Furthermore, the League did not rec- 
ognize the right of all peoples to be 


treated equally. I mean that it vir- 
tually underwrote western imperialism , 


in Asia, and particularly racial imperial- 
ism, when the Anglo-American powers, 
led by Mr. Hughes, ex-Prime Minister 
of Australia, and supported by Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Woodrow Wil- 
son, refused to accept the Japanese sug- 
gestion, presented by Baron Makino, 
which was so ably supported by the 
Chinese delegaté Dr. Wellington Koo, 
that there should be no inequality be- 
fore the law for any people because of 
their race or color. In fact, anti-Asian- 
ism or “whitemanism” was underwritten 
by the League of Nations. This bore its 
fruit later on. The League of Nations 
was destroyed through various acts of 
sabotage by the great powers—Japan, 
Italy, and particularly Great Britain 
and France. The latter two tried to 
use the League for furtherance of their 
imperialistic aims. 

If there is to be an effort for the 
preservation of world peace, then there 
should be some way devised to maintain 
collective security on the basis of elimi- 
nation of political, economic, racial, and 
cultural imperialism. I cannot discuss 
this problem in any detail, but I may 
say what should be avoided. There 
must not be any kind of program which 
will ultimately lead to world mastery 
by a group or combination of powers. 
Mr. Churchill and others have been ad- 
vocating that the English-speaking na- 
tions, i.e.; the Anglo-American powers, 
should combine to maintain peace. Of 
course they mean that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can powers will play the dominant role, 
and others will join them for furthering 
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their aim. It seems that Mr. Streit and 
others of the “Union Now” propose the 
same idea. The Atlantic Charter has 
given a new form to this idea, with some 
limited assurance of equal opportunity 
for all nations in the field of world 
economy. Any world organization for 
the purpose of world mastery by a group 
will fail and bring disaster. 

The first requisite for any stable or- 
ganization for world peace is liquida- 
tion of imperialism. In this connection, 
racial imperialism must go. It is not 
Japan alone that resents racial discrimi- 
nation; China, India, and other Asiatic 
peoples, and Africans are opposed to it. 
Racial and cultural imperialism prac- 
ticed by great powers are expressions of 
brutal undeclared war against the weak. 

Let me illustrate: The Christian na- 
tions consider themselves culturally su- 
perior to heathen Asiatics. But the 
treatment accorded to the Jews by 
Christian or western powers during the 
last few centuries is not only an expres- 
sion of racial and cultural- imperialism, 
but it has been far worse than the treat- _ 
ment accorded to the. Jews by Asiatic 
powers. The United Nations, especially , 
Great Britain and the United States, 
proclaim that they are fighting for the 
maintenance of Christian civilization. 
But I am afraid that when these nations ` 
(the United States and the British Em- 
pire), controlling nearly one-third of 
the globe, refuse to give adequate shelter 
to the oppressed Jews, victims of Nazi 
barbarism, and when we tolerate legal- 
ized murder of more than seven hundred 
Jewish refugees as happened the other 
day in connection with “Struma” af- 
fair,” there is no prospect of real peace 
with justice and equality. 


2“On February 23, 1942, an unseaworthy 
vessel called ‘Struma’ carrying 769 refugees, ` 
mostly Jewish, from Nazi-dominated Rumania, 
struck a mine and sank, There were two sur- 
vivors and all others were drowned... . They 
died for no other reason than that the British 
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Asra’s PART IN WAR AND PEACE 


EMPHASIS ON SPIRITUAL VALUES 


There cannot be peace through a` 
political and economic machinery which 
places a premium on materialism and 
ignores: human rights and values, the 
vital factors in the expression of human 
dignity. The time has come for states- 


_men thinking about the future peace to 


deliberate over the issues of the’ ethical 
basis of the. future states and world 
order. Todo so, one must pay homage 





authorities in Palestine refused them the refuge 
they sought... .” Editorial in the Free World, 
April 1942. $ 
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to the masters of Asia—Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Hindu sages, Jewish prophets, 
Jesus, as well as Mohammed. The spir- 
itual aspect of life should be emphasized — 
in education. Principles of brotherhood 
of man and peace should be practiced 
by statesmen in their relations with in- 
dividuals and states; and then there 
will be prospects of peace on a sound 
basis. .In this connection I venture to 
say that Asia, the mother of all great 
religions, including Christianity, has 
shown the way, and the West will have 
to co-operate in putting the ideal into 
operation. 
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For a ‘lotal Victory 


By MICHAL KWAPISZEWSKI ha 


AM representing a country which 
was the first to show armed resist- 
ance to the march of motorized bar- 
barism, and which therefore must pay, 
and is. paying, the heaviest penalty. 
The Polish people are still in the first 
lines of the fighting United Nations. 
Some of Poland’s best sons succeeded 
in taking out arms from their occupied 
but not conquered country. 
The sons of Poland are not only fight- 
- ing in the air over England—they fought 
in Poland, in France, and in Norway. 
They are ready to meet the German 
‘hordes on the shores of Scotland, they 
have been defending Tobruk throughout 
many months, they captured El-Gazalla 
_.in Lybia, they attacked with their de- 


stroyer “Piorun” the giant “Bismarck,” 


and they are fighting alongside the Al- 
lied fleet on the seven seas. And now, 
after having shaken hands with the erst- 


350,000,000 people who.are under the 
domination of the Herrenvolk are suffer- 


ing an oppression based on scientific, . 


almost biological methods of violence 
applied with prehistoric barbarism. . ` 
TOTAL Victory NECESSARY 


One cannot imagine the organization 
of the world after such a war without a 


victory. as complete as is the calamity ` 


brought to humanity by this war un- 
leashed by the modern Hun. After a 
total war a total victory, and only then 
the reconstruction of the world: that 
would be my suggestion for the order 
of action. 

We must turn in our minds toward 


-the countries conquered by Germany. 


while invader, Soviet Russia, the Poles ` 


are preparing jointly to fight the world’s 
_ Enemy No. 1. 

We must remember that Poland is 
not only fighting on practically all the 


fronts outside of her frontiers, but the’ 


resistance to the invader is also car- 
ried on within the country, where the 
Germans have not succeeded in finding 
one single traitor. Over 100,000 mur- 
dered and shot civilians, the same num- 
ber sent to concentration camps, and 
about 1,500,000 people sent as slaves 
to German factories and farms—that, 
in short, is the horrible and: incomplete 
record of the losses and martyrdoms of 
the Polish nation in this war, a war 
which we call “total,” and for which no 
historical name has yet been found. We 
do not know what term we shall even- 
tually apply to it: World War No. 2, 
A War for the Freedom of Man, or some 
other; but we do know that already over 
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We must abandon the tendency to turn 
our backs to the picture of what is hap- 
pening there. We must dismiss the 
scornful putting aside of the so-called 
“atrocity stories.” One should be con- 
scious of the immensity of sufferings 
inflicted upon hundreds of millions of 
men, women, and children, in order to 
understand that the building of a new 
order in the world can be based only 
on a total victory. — 

It is natural that because of a basic, 
almost biological, law, the subjugated 
people after their liberation will demand 
retribution. I am the last person to 
propagate revenge, and I am far remote 
from that thought. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that a people, even 


after having suffered so much as was | 
their lot, will ever succumb to the feel- ' 
ings of revenge, a tendency so easily , 


justified. The relationship between the 
freedom-loving peoples and Germany 
should not be based on principles ‘of 
revenge. . 

We must not, however, seek the solu- 
tion of this relationship in the atmos- 
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phere of idyllic forgiveness, in the at- 
mosphere of Versailles and Geneva, so 
eagerly searching for “better Germans.” 
This search failed completely, just as 
the .faith in German co-operation has 
failed. I am far from being malicious, 
but the results of this search for “better 
Germans” might have been more suc- 
cessful had they been using a micro- 
scope, or perhaps a still more precise 
` instrument. 


No GERMAN CO-OPERATION 


We must reject once for all this un- 
fortunate search for “better Germans,” 
-> not in. order to destroy the Germans, but 
for the simple reason that one cannot 
count upon co-operation with them. 
And there is no doubt whatsoever that 
co-operation will be the basis of any 
sound postwar settlement. We must see 
clearly that a nation which devised for 
itself the monopoly of ruling the world 
is organically incapable of adjusting 
itself to this basic condition of interna- 
tional co-operation, which undoubtedly 
constitutes the conception of equality 
between nations. _ 

The conception of Herrenvolk, or the 
master race, even the words of the Ger- 
man national anthem, the only one of 
its kind in the world—-Deuéischland, 
Deutschland über Alles, “Germany, Ger- 
many above Everything”—these are’ the 
realities which at last we must begin to 
cope with. We were all inclined to be- 
lieve that the writings of German phi- 
losophers, that Nietzsche’s superman, 
that the utterances of Frederick the 
! Great and Bismarck, that the German 
) poems, that the plans of Schlieffen, that 
| Mein Kampf, that even the words of 

ithe German national anthem and the 
.songs praising conquest and ruling sung 
by German school children—that this 
is literature, words, papers, and that the 
reality would be something entirely dif- 
ferent. f 

In the most brutal, and to us Poles 
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most cruel, manner, we are now told 
by the Germans that they are taking 
very seriously all that they write, say, 
and sing. They do not want to be dif- 
ferent from what they are, because they 
consider that as they are, they are the 
best, better than anyone else. There- 
fore we have to exclude in our postwar 
planning the co-operation of Germany, 
and we should try to readjust our own 
psychology to problems which the Ger- 
mans themselves put before us. 

A total war, like the one we are wag- 
ing, cannot be won by leaning on the 
psychology of easygoing life and half 
measures, nor can we protect ourselves ` 
against a new deluge of barbarism and 
sufferings if we are content to use half 
measures without profiting by the les- 
sons of the past. 

One of the errors, the getting rid of 
which is the initial condition of a more 
durable peace than the one of 1918, is 
the illusion of a possibility of securing 
the co-operation of Germany. 


GERMAN SOLIDARITY 
The other mistake which is so fre- 


_ quently committed is the belief in the 


unpopularity of Hitlerism in Germany. 
This is closely connected with the search 
for “better Germans” which I previously 


, mentioned. No honest’ student of Ger- 


man affairs will ever agree with those 
wishful thinkers who stubbornly main- 
tain, contrary to reality, that in Ger- 
many there are throngs of enemies of 
Hitler who will assert themselves at 
some given moment and will hasten our 
common victory. It seems to me that 
to depend upon those throngs of dis- 
satisfied Germans is just as dangerous 
as to depend on those fairy tales about 
the collapsing German tin tanks, those 
tales which were so widely. circulated 
during Hitler’s march on Vienna. 

It would be most advisable to ex- 
amine those people who are disseminat- 
ing such news all over the world. I 


shall be discreet in not mentioning 
names, but are they the same who 
now in London, Canada, and here in 
the United States assure us“that they 
have millions of followers in Germany 
who send them reports about crumbling 
Hitlerism, about powerful underground 
forces in Germany, and so forth? Are 
they not by any chance the same people 
who, are assuring the world that Hitler 
is lacking steel, tin, gasoline, and money 
to carry on warfare? Maybe they are 
the same that want to lull into sleep 
our watchfulness towards Germany, that 
would like us to continue to manufac- 
ture automobiles, radios, and frigidaires, 
in the blissful belief that Hitler is un- 
able to manufacture steel tanks. It is 
evident that on this hemisphere and on 
the British Isles there are at work people 
who prepare new defeats of Versailles 
and Geneva, who again prepare Nobel 
Peace Prizes for Stresemann, new Lo- 
carnos, new naval conferences regulating 
the maximum of warship tonnage for us 
who are on the defensive—not for the 
aggressor. 

For where are those different, “better 
Germans” outside of those who already 
today are preparing the ground for the 
absolution of the entire German nation 
and a general Geneva-Versailles remis- 
sion? Where are those thousands, or 
let us say hundreds, of Germans who 
hate Hitler and who are opposed to his 
methods of warfare, his methods of an- 
nihilating the subjugated peoples and 
shackling the world in irons? 

We must bear in mind that during the 
last but one free election ‘to the Reichs- 
tag, in July 1932, there were 5,278,094 
Communist votes and 7,951,245 Ger- 
mans voting on the Socialist ticket. 
One month after Hitler entered’ into 
power, namely in March 1933, there 
still were cast 4,845,651 Communist and 
7,177,294 Socialist votes. 

So where are those people? Were 
there any mass executions in Germany 


in which thousands of those alleged 
enemies of Hitler perished? Are there 


millions of Germans confined in pris-° 


ons or concentration camps? No! We 
have never heard about it. We have 
heard about repressions applied against 


some Germans, but those repressions’ 
. were infinitely milder than those prac- 


ticed against conquered nations. Noth- 
ing has ever occurred in Germany which 
would indicate the extermination of the 
enemies of Hitler from the left, the cen- 
ter, or even the right political party. 
They are all working for the might of 
Germany, they are serving in the army, 
fighting capably, plundering the con- 
quered lands still more capably, killing 
the enemy at the front, hanging the old 
men on trees at the roadsides, and 
bayoneting women, forgetful of the fact 
that they were casting white, red, or 
black tickets into the electoral urn. 
They are all Germans, and all serve 


Hitler and his ideology—the ideology ` 


of aggression, conquest, and murder. 
We have never heard of any mutiny in 
the German Army, never of any revolts 
in factories or of street riots. There 
have never been any attempts on the 
lives of German leaders, nor have we 
ever heard of any German’s protesting 
against the treatment of civilian popu- 
lations in conquered countries. In fact, 
much to my regret, there has never been 
any such protest heard even from Ger- 


mans living abroad. Nothing ever oc- | 


curs in Germany which would give any- 
one the right to say that there exist 
different, ‘better Germans,” or that they 


have gained in this country or any 
other free country the right to assume — 
the role of representatives of a “Free-. 


dom Movement” or even a “free move- 
ment in exile.” 

Fortunately, I am not isolated in my 
total disbelief in the so-called “better 
Germans” on whose ‘co-operation we 
could depend after this war. In October 
1941 a group of German Socialist refu- 
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gees in England addressed a request to 
the British Labour party to be accepted 
into an anti-Hitler committee organized 
by the trade unions. : The Labour party, 
after careful examination of this appli- 
cation, rejected it on this ground: 


i 

The British Labour Party concluded that 
the workmen in Germany, until further 
notice, had to be regarded as passive pawns 
in the hands of Hitler for the unlimited 
production of weapons of aggressive war- 
fare against their brethren, the workers of 
other countries. 


REASONS FOR TOTAL VICTORY 


When we establish the fact of the 

solidarity of all the Germans with the 
age-old conquering spirit of Pan-Ger- 
manism, and create a candid picture of 
this war, we are obliged to put before 
us an aim which I called total victory, 
for two reasons: 
_ First, it is clear beyond any doubt 
that there is not, nor can there ever be, 
any basis for compromise between dia- 
metrically opposed principles of democ- 
racy on'the one side and totalitarianism 
on the other, just as there is no room for 
the modern version of Pan-Gérmanisny 
dressed in the cloak of Hitler’s racial 
theory, with the right of all the peoples 
to independence and freedom. 

Second, it must be clear to everybody 
that the present war was not provoked 
by a small group of Prussian militarists, 
staff officers, or Junkers, which became 
the master of an unfortunate but good- 
natured German people who delight only 
‘in singing the songs of Schumann on the 
shores of the Rhine and the Danube 
amidst green dales; but that we are 
facing a generation of pagan, ruthless, 
brutal, and sadistic Germans, a genera- 
tion of Germans who stand in unani- 
mous solidarity all over the world, who 
believe and always will believe in their 
superiority: over all other people, who 
at every step are manifesting that supe- 
riority, and who desire to crown this 
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idea by creating a world of slaves under 
their domination. 

Under those circumstances the rejec- 
tion of compromise, and a total victory 
which will once for all remove the Ger- 
man menace, are the only solution. 

It is the. deepest conviction of the 
Polish people that the condition of a 
durable peace in Europe, and with that 
all over the world after the bridling of 
Germany, is the establishment of a 
European equilibrium based on the re- 
spect of law in regard to all peoples. 
The international policy must have in 
view universal prosperity and universal 
progress. 

The selfishness of various states must. 
disappear, and that will take place only 
when no country will tolerate within its 
borders class, national, religious, or ra- 
cial hatreds. If the European nations 
will not change in that respect, if this 
blood bath does not purify them from 
the sins of national selfishness, then we- 
must expect new outbursts of hatred in 
Europe, new wars perhaps, which will 
engulf forever the European civilization. 
Events have shown emphatically that 
Germany is the cradle of this thought 
and action in the domain of national 
egoism, and that the nationalist-impe- 
rialist disease also emanates from there. 
No other European nation produces mi- 
crobes of that disease. If we put Ger- 
many in quarantine, then even those 
nations like Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Slovakia, which fell victims 
to those German microbes, will recover. 
Other European nations are not con- 
taminated, and therefore the European 
situation is not at all hopeless as far as 
the possibility of establishing permanent 
peace is concerned. 


CHRISTIANITY AND FEDERALISM LINKED 

It is most encouraging and consoling 
that the Christian ideals find their re- 
sponse only in democratic countries. 
Totalitarian states do not tolerate the 


Christian ideology, and therefore in the 
building of the future world, the elimi- 
nation of that form of national selfish- 

ness which is called nationalism or 
chauvinism should go in pair with the 
recognition of Christian principles as 
principles which are good not only in 
family and social life, but in interna- 
tional life as well. 

The conception of the “family of na- 
tions” seems to me to be the key to the 
solution of the postwar situation. What 
else but a family of nations are all fed- 
erations? What else are the United 
States and the Swiss Confederation? 

Poland is proud of having been for 
centuries one of the most Christian 


‘countries in the world, and that she 


“was the pioneer of federalism when she 
united with Lithuania in the fourteenth 
- century. ‘Poland gave to her neighbors 
simultaneously the Christian faith and 
the conception of federalism. Poland 
was widening her borderings and be- 
coming one of the largest countries of 
“Europe, not through conquests, but by 
voluntary unions with her neighbors. 
In the sixteenth century Poland intro- 
duced a form of federation, novel in its 
spirit, uniting in 1569 Poland, Lithua- 
nia, and Ruthenia. This Union, called 
the Union of Lublin, was the first fed- 
eration of three states—‘“‘equal with 
equals, free with the free,” as the crea- 
tors of the Union of Lublin termed 
the moral and Tegal basis of this federa- 
tion. 
` The basic motive of Polish history— 
the struggle of right against force and 
violence—runs like a thread from the 
very beginnings of the Polish state. 
Anyone who wishes to understand Polish 
history must’ remember that Polish 
minds inherited from their Slavonic 
forefathers a sense of right developed to 
such a degree that it became a political 
factor. They also inherited the prin- 
ciple that that is right which enjoys the 
assent of the community. 


The character and spirit of the Polish 
people have not changed for centuries. 
For centuries the Poles had two out- 
standing slogans: “We covet no one’s, 
but we will not give up what is ours”; 
and—“‘For our freedom and your own.” 
The Polish nation has never waged an 
aggressive war, but time and again has 
fought for the freedom of others. Polish 
troops saved Christian Vienna from the 
onslaught of the Moslems, and Poles 
fought for freedom. of nations on’ two 
hemispheres. That is the way in which 
the Polish nation understood and ac- 
tively interpreted the principles of 


‘Christianity and their application in 


international life. : 

It is not merely a coincidence, there- 
fore, that the two diplomatic agreements 
signed by my Government during this 
war aré the- agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia, which paves the way to’ the 
federation of the two countries ‘after 
the war, and an agreement with Russia, 
by which the 1939 aggression of Soviet 
Russia upon Poland is forgiven and 
obliterated, and not only a war alliance 
but future neighborly collaboration after 
the war is outlined. ; 


POPULARITY OF FEDERALISM 


- The idea of federalism, so close to 
the spirit of the Polish people, seems to 
be today the only idea which appeals 
to the hearts and minds of the struggling 
and bleeding European nations. 


of neighbors into a family of nations, or 


Those . 
people understand that the association , 


t 


$ 


federations, will create larger territories . 
which will enable them to develop eco- , 


nomically and become sufficiently strong 


to withstand the eventual disturbers of ' 


peace. They also-realize that the prin- 
ciple of federation, or the equality of 


all the nations united in a federation, ‘is. 


the only means for the removal of the 
germ of imperialism and nationalism 
from certain national systems. — 

The idea of federalism is very popular 
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among the European nations: We-main- 
tain a continuous close contact with oc- 
‘cupied Poland. We read the under- 
ground papers which are published -there 
in large numbers. We know what the 
Poles are whispering to each other, and 
we know that they see a better future 
only in larger unions of emancipated na- 
tions. The attractive value of our idea 
has found proof in the fact that Greece 
and Yugoslavia so rapidly followed the 
lead of Poland and Czechoslovakia and 
have also created a base for the federa- 
tion of their two countries. 

-The power of the great American de- 
mocracy issues out of the free union of 
states and is an added attraction to the 
idea of federalism for the people of Eu- 


‘ rope. These people are convinced that 


the great democracies which are fighting 


e jor the freedom of man and equality 


Bo 


among people are also fighting for the 
freedom of nations and their equal 
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rights. They firmly believe that the 


‘principles of equality will not be be- 


trayed by anyone for the disastrous idea 
of mastery of one nation over another, 


.which usually is the mastery of the big 


countries over the small ones. 

Lately some fashionable sets called 
this principle a principle of “leadership” . 
of large states over small. ones. This 


“ new term, however, has not added glam- 


our to the old idea of imperialism. 

We cannot betray the trust of our 
people. In exerting all our forces to win 
this-war by total victory, let us prepare 
a strong and lasting peace on these 
principles: first, the isolation and quar- 
antine of Germany, depriving her for- 
ever of material and territorial bases for 
future aggression; second, the creation 
of federated unions of free and equal na- 
tions, united in humanity’s noble task 
of uplifting civilization, culture, and 
prosperity for free men. 
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Organization of Peace 


By FRANCISCO CASTILLO NÁJERA 


ROM the latter nA of 1924 to the 
beginning of 1935 I had the good 
fortune to visit a majority of the Euro- 
pean countries and to reside in some of 
them. During the last three years of 
that period I participated in nearly all 
the activities of the League of Nations; 
I presided over sessions of the Council, 
over numerous committees thereof, and 
over one Assembly; I was vice-presi- 
dent of a labor conference and repre- 
sented my country at the Conference on 
the Limitation and Reduction of Arma- 
ments. Thus I had ample opportunity 
to meet often and to become intimately 
acquainted with the most outstanding 
figures of the contemporary interna- 
` tional scene, writers and newspapermen, 
government officials and statesmen. I 
frequented scientific, student, and labor 
societies and groups; I listened to the 
words of the wise and ee the clamor 

of the destitute. 
I followed at close hand the tumultu- 


. ous course of events and observed the 


reactions in world geography, politics, 
and psychology. A fervent lover of 
peace, I was disturbed in face of the 
growing insecurity of a confused and 
troubled mankind. 

As I look back I can see as on a 
motion picture, screen all the successive 
events that culminated’in the tragedy 
we are witnessing today. 


Cross currents of opinions ebbed and 


flowed, expressing the spiritual chaos of 

men and the anguish of nations. With 

illusions as to a favorable transforma- 

tion soon to come, ominous predictions 

alternated, or appeared in disordered 
. commixture. 

Books, pamphlets, magazines, and 
newspapers were filled to overflowing 
with discussions of all the aspects of 
peace and war. ‘In the Information Sec- 


tion of the League of Nations I learned 
that from 1919 to 1933, inclusive; the 


catalogued bibliography of peace and ,. 


war publications totaled about eight 
thousand volumes and double that num- 
ber of pamphlets—a feverish production 
that shows the interest and the inquie- 


tude subsequent to the first World War,. 


whose repercussions continued still to 
upset the economic system of the world 
and gave rise to unexpected social and 
political phenomena. 

The nations that'had been united by 
the war, as soon as victory was assured, 
fell into the traditional errors that a 
critical examination of history shows to 
be the origin of future cataclysms. 


t 


The Treaty of Versailles ignored the E 


juridical ideal of President Wilson, ` 
whose message of January 22, 1917, in 
the midst of the tumult of the storm, 
cast the evangelical light of peace be- 
fore humanity’s fearful conscience. The 
fundamental concepts were falsified; 
“peace without victory,” “an organized, 
common peace,” “a peace the very prin- 
ciple of which is equality,” and “a con- 
cert of power” and “peace forced upon 
the loser . . . would leave a sting, a 
bitter resentment.” So there were built 
“upon quicksand” calamities that the 
famous Fourteen Points attempted to 
avoid, and, as is said, often in reproach, 
“The League was born condemned by 
original sin.” 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


~~ 


‘Nevertheless, the creation of an or- | 


ganism for the maintenance of organic 
peace was so urgent that, notwithstand- 
ing its imperfections and defects, a 
bleeding and disheartened humanity 
placed its hopes on the League of 
Geneva, Incomplete because it was not 
universal, but magnificent because of 
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- the high-mindedness of those who con- 
ceived it, and in spite of its failures, it 
` is still the institution that most nearly 
approaches the sought-for ideal. 
That slandered but noble organiza- 
tion, which still breathes, accomplished 
„ varied international tasks that are with- 
‘out historical antecedents. The Am- 
phictyonic Leagues, which were more 
religious than political, and the Hanse- 
atic League, limited in membership and 
constituted principally for purposes of 
defense and trade, can claim nothing 
more than a very remote ancestral rela- 
tionship with the League of Geneva. 
The medieval projects and the schemes 
of Crucé, Sully, Penn, and many others, 
were theoretical speculations or ex- 
pressions of laudable purposes. Only 
in the inspired mind of Bolivar did 
there surge that brilliant idea which, 
in more understanding circumstances, 
would have gone far beyond that at- 
tempt of the Panama Conference of 
1826. The Liberator is the true ante- 
cessor of the League of Geneva and of 
future similar organizations. Its more 
immediate precursor, of a special char- 
acter because of its hemispheric limita- 
tion, is the Pan American Union. 
Although its accomplishments have 
been invaluable, for well-known reasons 
‘the League of Nations did not render 
the services required of it. Some of 
those reasons, as I have said, were in- 
herent in the fact that its creation was 
subordinate to the Treaty of Versailles. 
But it does constitute a constructive 
\ process in the organization of peace, an 
. intermediary between the discredited 
j systems of balance of power, hegemo- 
J nies, and concerts, and the institution 


of tomorrow, of that splendid tomorrow ` 


which we sense through the dark and 
savage night that now surrounds us. 
Harsh critics of the League are ac- 
customed to think of it as an individual 
entity, an autonomous body distinct 
from its members; and, not daring to 


reproach the nations that at a given mo- 
ment have disregarded the duties im- 
posed by the Pact, they blame the in- 


„nocent party. The truth should be 


stressed: The written text did not cor- 
respond to sincere intentions or any 
decision to comply with it. The eva- 
sions from application of the stipulated 
provisions, based on varying pretexts, 
were evidence of the antinomy between 
national interests and the universal in- 
terest; the generous impulses of co-op- 
eration were restrained by selfishness. 
The League as an entity was derided as 
a useless farce, and it incurred the loss 
of prestige which its members deserved. 


CoNFUSION OF THOUGHT 


In the fluctuation of passion and con- 
fusion of thought, there was a wavering 
between optimism believing in a miracle 
motivated by Providence, and pessimism 
resigned to fatal ruin and death. Thus 
may be explained that the fanatics of 
Geneva, although few in number, were 
heated propagandists, who at times 
transmitted their enthusiasm to impor- 
tant groups; and as men in the postwar 
period in all countries felt themselves 
scourged by two opposing tendencies, 
the world atmosphere, in general over- 
cast, showed only fleeting gleams of 
hope. 

The generation that went to war, 
those who suffered its many horrors, 
and the following generation, terrified 
by childhood memories of tales of the 
war, focused their strength on opposite 
poles: bellicosity and pacifism; concepts 
that varied according to the nation but 
existed in all. Men’s minds were per- 
turbed by alternative or coexistent vehe- 
ment tendencies. They did not know 
whether they wanted war or peace, 
whether they should resign themselves 
to a disquietude fraught with anxiety 
or whether they should have recourse 
to arms as the only way of solving a 
doubtful situation. 


_ tation justified the alleviation produced 
by the Locarno Pact and the exag- 
gerated wave of optimism with which 
it was received; and at the same time 
they explain the disillusioned reactions 
when it became evident that the famous 
treaty did not halt the armament race. 


Tue DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


The Disarmament Conference, the 
draft convention of which was patiently 
and laboriously worked out beforehand 
by mixed committees, brought forth an- 
other hope and another disillusionment. 

It was not unkown that in the privacy 
of the committees the original idea, the 
plan for disarmament, was whittled 
down even to the point of suppressing 
its ambitious name of “Disarmament.” 
A more modest title was sought, and the 
meeting was officially called Conference 
for the Reduction and Limitation of 
Armaments. The world was barely 
convalescing from the economic crisis 
whose ravages in some nations left ills 
that required long and difficult rehabili- 
tation. . German bellicosity, the fore- 
runner of Hitlerism, was demanding 
equality of armaments. Governments, 
in spite of the treaties renouncing war, 
looked at one another with mutual dis- 
trust, and nowhere was there any glim- 
mer of consolation. Therefore the Dis- 
armament Conference, as it continued to 
be called in popular parlance, acquired 
the reputation of a panacea. 

Not that it was thought that an im- 
mediate remedy or efficient action would 
result from the signing of the agree- 
ment; rather it was assumed that from 
the deliberations, in which the foremost 
representatives of mankind were ‘going 
to participate, there would come, as an 
epiphenomenon, an agreement for a re- 
vision of treaties, amendment of the 
Covenant, entrance into the League of 
the United States (this never occurred), 
of Russia (that came in late), and of 


bers of that body, attended the Dis- 
armament meeting. Perhaps, ran the 
rumor, when it was perceived that a 
special building had been erected for the 
sessions, the meeting would be prolonged 
for a period of months or years, a time 
of relief that would permit the study of 
new plans and at last the longed-for 
guarantee of peace. It was inconceiv- 
able that three thousand individuals— 
delegates, counselors, and technical ad- 
visers—would congregate simply to air 
trivial matters. Few times has greater 
animation been seen in Geneva, and few" 
times during the interval between the 
two great tragedies was the reign of uni- 
versal peace and concord believed to 
be so near at hand. 

By the hundreds came journalists, 
writers, statesmen, students, and: indi- 
viduals with no special designation, ar- 
riving from the far corners of the earth. 
Delegations from pacifist and labor 
groups, both national and international, 
women’s organizations, and representa- 
tives of religious communities appeared 
in the city on Lake Leman. Some of 
the delegations, claiming to be the rep- 
resentatives of millions of human beings, 
caused a tremendous sensation when 
they presented themselves at one of the 
first general sessions, setting forth their 
desires for peace and offering their co- 
operation in inalterably preserving it. 
Those present were greatly moved by 
this act, so solemn and significant, so 
spontaneous, and so far removed from 
governmental influences. No less im- 
pesing was the women’s demonstration 
when it was announced that in one of 
the salons of the building there could 
be seen the collection of documents 
signed by millions of women who 
wanted to outlaw war. f 

The local press, in reviewing the gen- 
eral sessions, declared that never before 
that meeting had there been uttered 
speeches so full of substance, so elo- 
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quent, and of such high ethical stand- 
_ ards. i 


That was in February of 1932. In 
March a special assembly, convened by 
the Council, met to consider the “case 
of China,” the Asiatic republic which, 
without any previous declaration of war, 
had for some months been the victim of 
Japanese pugnacity. 


DECAY OF THE CONFERENCE 


Doubts as to the efficacy of the Dis- 
armament Conference began to creep 
up, and those doubts increased when 
the commissions, five in number, began 
to study the various matters, recom- 
mending them to committees and sub- 
committees. At one of the first general 
meetings, on February 5, André Tar- 
dieu, head of the French delegation, 
presented the “French Plan,” which 
caused great expectations. It was con- 
cerned with the “creation of a preven- 


tive and punitive international police’ 


force”; the powers would place at the 
disposal of the League land, naval, and 
air forces in order to make effective the 
exercise of authority; it stipulated, fur- 
thermore, compulsory arbitration, and 
to those already formulated it added a 
definition of the aggressor. The pro- 
posal had no result; it met with de- 
cided opposition from the delegations 
of the strongest powers. 

' Little by little the Conference lost 
interest; the committees and subcom- 
mittees engaged in discussions on the 
caliber of artillery, the tonnage of bat- 
tleships, the limitation of armies, and 
budgetary matters. A Russian plan for 
total and immediate disarmament, al- 
ready rejected by the committee on 
preparation of the draft convention, met 
with no better luck than the French 
proposal; and the same fate was suf- 


‘fered by the “Hoover Plan” presented 


in June of 1932. 
The triumph of Nazism in 1933 un- 
veiled the warlike intentions of Ger- 
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many, which in October withdrew from 
the Disarmament Conference and from 
the League. Japan had withdrawn since 
the beginning of the year from the 
League, but her delegation continued 
attending the Conference. 

Various drafts of a convention had 
been attempted. President Roosevelt 
in May addressed the participating 
governments, recommending that they 
should not check their efforts or place 
any obstacles in the path of “concerted 
efforts for political and economic peace.” 

The Conference stopped its activities. 
It died silently, although its death has. 
never been officially announced. 


Do Munitions Make War? 


Comments, some of them quite acid, 
ran through the world press. The Dis- 
armament Conference had become an 
urge to arm. The discussion on speci- 
fications amounted to nothing more than 
cutting down the barrels of the revolvers . 
in order to avoid individual frays. But 
some publications and leaflets, which I 
mentioned before and whose production 
was enriched by daily editions, treated 
the problem with more seriousness, or at 
least, as the authors pretended, with 
good faith. There were those who con- 
sidered that the suppression of war fac- 
tories would provide the remedy that 
was being sought, and they charged the 
war-mindedness of the world to the 
manufacturers of and dealers in muni- 


_ tions, who through their criminal greed 


profited from the blood and the lives of 
men. This imputation is on a par with 


‘that which blames the distilleries for 


the existence of drunkards; in both 


cases we find the purveyors who prosper 


because they have clientele. It is nei- 
ther the munitions nor the alcohol, but 
the vice of war among nations and of 
drunkenness among individuals, that 
must be uprooted. 

To reduce armaments, either in 
quality or in quantity, is to retrograde; 


it is a return to the pike, the war club, 
the sling. Men would tear each other 
to pieces in more cruel and barbarous 
personal encounters. What must be 
fought is the moral factor, the intention 
to quarrel. The brilliant Spanish think- 
er, Salvador de Madariaga, a foremost 
authority on disarmament questions, 
summarized the matter more or less in 
this fashion: Arms in themselves are 
inert, inoffersive bodies that threaten 
no one in the cabinets of an armory. 
What is important is to know who uses 
them, whether it is a policeman or a 
bandit. 


INSECURITY 


_ It will be remembered that following 
the Locarno’ Pact there were other se- 
curity pacts between various European 
nations. Fundamentally, such agree- 
ments were the outward sign of the in- 
ward distrust; they: exposed the “in- 
security,” the fear of attack. No one 
knew who would be allies or enemies in 
the future. 

It was no secret that Germany, as 
soon as it felt sufficiently powerful, 
would leap upon Poland, because “the 
absurd stupidity of the Corridor,” as 
the geopoliticians expressed it, was an 
intolerable offense. Neither was it a 
secret that within an undetermined but 
short time, Alsace and Lorraine would 
again be the subject of dispute. Never- 
theless, France believed its frontier on 


the Rhine to be secure, both because of- 


the Locarno Pact and because of its 
impregnable Maginot Line. 

The doubtful element, shifting to- 
ward one side and the other, was sup- 
plied by ‘the conduct of Italy and the 
Balkan States, as well as Russia. 

For some time Poland believed the 
assertions of Germany which promised 
not to attack it; the same promise was 
made to almost all the nations, up to 
the eve of the present conflict. 


WAR-MINDEDNESS OF THE MASSES 


Meanwhile, among. .the masses, the 
people, there appeared or there were ac- 
centuated the collective psychoses, fore- 
runners of the emotional explosions that 
always lead to violence. 

The Prussianism that, becoming more 
acute, engendered Hitlerism, began its 
work of revenge hard upon the cessation 
of hostilities. Those who visited Ger- 
many during the decade that followed 
the Treaty of Versailles will remember 
the ostentatious show of vengeful spirit, 
the budding rage, the irrepressible im- 
pulse of aggressiveness. In the great 
centers of night life, even while the 
inter-Allied commissions still remained 
in Germany, ex-soldiers wore their uni- 
forms despite the fact that their public 
use was forbidden, and between their 
steins of beer they sang their patriotic 
songs, accompanied by the old military 
bands, likewise in uniform. The crowds 
surged around to join in the songs, and 
there was such a multitude that no one 
could move. To enter the “Wilhel- 
mina,” for example, meant staying until 
it closed. A frenzied people was scream- 
ing at the top of its voice, clamoring for ` 
an immediate war. 

The average German did not accept 
defeat; no one could conquer the Ger- 
man Army; the lack of munitions had 
obliged it to submit. Thus everyoné 
reasoned, even the boys of fifteen. 

In the show windows of stores and 
shops, either for sale or simply out of 
veneration, were displayed pictures of 


- Frederick the Great and Bismarck, with . 


purposeful legends: “We need your in- 
spiration, Frederick”; “Bismarck, when 
will you return?” 

That emotional agitation, that nerv- 
ous tension, that psychological atmos- 
phere charged with brutal instincts, 
awaited only the slightest sign from the 
leader for the multitudes to transform 
their irritation into collective hysteria 
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and, with demoniacal jubilation, to em- 
bark, in the name of the fatherland, 
upon the most dangerous of adventures. 

It is well known that in a mob the 
intellectual faculties are enfeebled; the 
sense of reason and responsibility is 
delegated to the leader, and the indi- 
vidual, even the most prudent, becomes 
infected and gregarious. The leader 
profits by that delegation, he dominates 
his followers, hypnotizes them, and 
makes himself appear as a supernatural 
being with a divine mission. In general, 
the hypnotists of the masses are abnor- 
mal; geniuses or madmen, convinced of 
their superiority. In certain cases they 
are dissemblers, opportunists, comedians, 
with more or less aptitude for playing 
a part; often all these conditions are 
commingled. Hitler is an unbalanced 
fanatic, with traces of genius. Musso- 
. lini is an opportunist, with the talents 
of an actor; a tragicomedian who knows 
his public. 

The divine garb of these abnormal 
beings is torn away as soon as the peo- 
ple are convinced that they work no 
miracles, but that those who do are the 
people themselves. The fiction ceases 
and the idol tumbles down into the 
slough of ill repute, if indeed he escapes 
the praetorian dagger. 


INTERNAL STRUGGLE 


Russia, Germany, and Italy passed 
from international war to internal strug- 
gle. In Russia there’ occurred the 
most notable phenomenon of modern 
times; its repercussions have shaken 
the world. A system of government 
was created, the Soviet system, without 
precedent and still without any counter- 
part in history. The Russian Revolu- 
tion changed everything: the social and 
economic orders with their corollaries, 
agrarian, industrial, and financial re- 
forms. 

The prophets erred who, at the be- 
ginning of the upheaval, conceded only 
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a passing existence to the “experiment,” 
thinking it to be a repetition of the 
Commune of Paris of 1871. The sur- 
vival and development of the system, 
the formidable Soviet power as shown 
in the present conflict, are compelling 
the world to consider with more respect 
and not without admiration the nation 
which is so heroically contributing to 
the salvation of civilization and the 
restoration of peace. 

Fascism was the feeble offspring of a 
revolution that failed, a reactionary 
movement; nationalism against interna- 
tionalism. Fascism, the product of dis- 
integration, was made possible through 
the passivity of a government incapable 
of understanding the true popular aspi- 
rations and of directing the economy of 
the postwar period. Mussolini, a de- 
serter from Socialism, seized the power 
without meeting any resistance from the 
monarchy, for the latter, in order to 
endure in any form at all, became the 
accomplice of the rebel. 

Russia had imitators, who came to 
naught. Italy had them, and they 
achieved a certain stability in Spain, in 
Lithuania, in Hungary—would-be fas- 
cist states which, like their model, still 
dream of absolute regimes. 

In Germany, fascism underwent spe- 
cial adaptations, in accordance with the 
specific circumstances already men- 
tioned. Thenceforward Hitler and 
Mussolini became forces opposed to the 
march of progress. Abyssinia and Al- 
bania, Austria, the Sudeten, Czecho- 
slovakia, Munich—all these are names 
that summarize the tragic, history, a 
new chapter of which began with the 
conflagration of 1939 and has projected 
itself into time and space until it has 
reached its present proportions. 


Is War INEVITABLE? 


The problems discussed in the abun- 
dant literature which I mentioned, and 
even more copiously, to be sure, in pres- 


ent days, may be summed up in one 
single problem: the preservation of 
peace. 

Some writers assure us that war is 
inevitable and therefore that efforts to 
wipe it out are useless. 

In the first place, there are the “biolo- 
gists” who cite Darwin and the theory 


of evolution, who talk of life as a strug- 


gle between the organism and the en- 
vironment, and affirm that war is natu- 
tal. The assertion is false; there does 
not exist any extra-human power out- 
side of the will of civilized man that 
obliges him to fight with his fellow men. 
Those who argue on a biological premise 
forget that man the animal, in whom 
zoological characteristics predominated, 
disappeared thousands of years ago. In 
the civilized man are the social man, 
‘the Homo sapiens, the Homo economi- 
cus of the liberal economy, and that 
cosmopolite recently named the geopo- 
litikon. Only when men rush headlong 
into the dizziness of the psychoses do 
they lose their acquired characteristics 
and revert to the animal kingdom, 
Homo homini lupus. ; 
‘ On the contrary, some sociologists, 
though few, uphold the theory that war 
has a social origin; man, they say, is 
the only animal which in'a group de- 
stroys those of his own species. 
Granting that it is a question of a 
natural tendency or condition, in order 
to avoid becoming involved in futile 
arguments,. let us remember that “cus- 
tom makes laws” and “habit creates a 
second nature’—popular sayings that, 
like all those of their sort, express a pro- 
found philosophy based on observation 
and experience. 
Civilization is to man what domestica- 
tion is to the animal. It has been 
proved that during the passing of the 
centuries domesticated animals undergo 
deep structural changes sufficient to dis- 
tinguish them from their wild brothers. 
The comparison has been verified among 


the canine species. The basic attributes 
are permanent, it is pointed out, and 
war is inevitable because its first cause, 
the basis of economic problems, is the 
preservation of the individual, which is 


‘necessary to a still higher end, the pres- 


ervation of the species. From these two 
instincts are born the two primary tend- 
enciés in all men, called by divers 
names: egocentrism and centrifugalism, 
egoism and altruism, destructive impulse 
and creative impulse, “instinctivism” 
and the Eros of the Freudians. 

War among civilized men must be 
avoidable, since it is absurd to consider 
the struggle as being for the purpose of 
fighting for food and, not securing it, 
returning to cannibalism or, in the name 
of the preservation of the species, re- 
peating the legend of the rape of the 
Sabines. 


THe Economic FACTOR 


Collective hunger, or the fear of suf- 
fering it, it is said, is the motive that 
unchains the fury of war; altogether it 
is nothing more, it is concluded, than 
a disguised form of the struggle for 
preservation of the individual. Its cause 
is economic, or in more complex terms, 
it is a commercial struggle—war for the 
acquisition of raw materials or markets. 
Some economists end by preaching the 
idea that all wars are of economic origin, 
either ostensible or disguised. 

Perhaps there is no war on record 
whose cause is economic except the 
Opium War. In others this cause is not 
discoverable—not even by means of spe- 
cious arguments. The majority of the 
religious wars (including numerous wars 
of antiquity, the last two Crusades, and 
in later times the War of the Austrian 
Succession, insofar as French participa- 
tion was concerned) have not been 
fought for economic reasons. Louis XV, 
whose armies really won the victory, de- 
manded no compensation, proclaiming 
his famous saying: “Nous ne faisons pas 
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la guerre en marchand, mais en roi.” 
(“We do not wage war as a shopkeeper, 
but as a king.”) Huxley mentions the 
wars among the Central American coun- 
tries as being entirely of political origin. 

If economy were the only generator 
of controversies, the problem would 
have disappeared; for in place of all the 
rivalry, the tendency toward interna- 


tional co-operation as we know it today. 
“would have been accelerated. 


Discarding the economic factor as the 
only origin and admitting that the bio- 


.logical factors are inacceptable, since it 


is illogical to agree that the destruction 
of millions of individuals by millions of 
their own kind is favorable to preserva- 
tion of the species, there remain to be 
considered the other warlike elements. 


Tue SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT 


Social evolution, which includes po- 
litical dynamism, is not governed by 
mathematical laws, and the anticipated 
reactions in its process of development 
do not adjust themselves to the laws of 


inorganic chemistry. The difference in’ 


the degree of civilization of the various 
groups explains the complexity of the 


sociological phenomena; but we are ~“ 


nearing the stage of a homogeneous 
state. Interrelation and interdepend- 
ence are imposing themselves on the 
political entities, and the era of national 
organisms is approaching its end. They 
will be changed into. members of the 
universal organism, whose painful gesta- 
tion we are witnessing. 

Economy and psychology compose so- 
ciology. Bellicosity is a sociological 
phenomenon and therefore complex; 
divers causes, in varying proportions, 
induce its outbreaks. 

We said that the economic factors 
can be suppressed. The same affirma- 
tion may be extended to embrace the 
psychological factors, and also, there- 
fore, factors that are resultants of both; 


that is, the sociological, including the 


political, ones. 

Some psychologists affirm that the 
economic causes of war belong basically 
within the realm of psychology. The 
geopoliticians, for their part, claim the 
privilege for their science. Manias of 
specialists, whose vision reaches only 
to the limits of their own specialties! 
Among the varying origins which have 
been assigned to the evil are some truly 
fantastic ones, maintained with cap- 
tivating good faith. Angell cites the 
case of the good gentleman who was 
convinced that aggressiveness is caused 
by eating meat; vegetarianism would 
assure the peace of the world; the vege- 
tarian would be a model of gentleness. 

It is curious how the specialists inter- 
pret and evaluate the same fact in dif- 
ferent ways. Danzig, administered by 
the League of Nations, deserved fre- 
quent censure, and the German revindi- 
cations were considered just. Goblet, 
on the other hand, regarded the estab- 
lishment of that “international empo- 
rium” as a fitting procedure, and even 
lamented that its statutes as a free city 
were not sufficiently definitive. 


NATIONALISM THE DISTURBING 
ELEMENT 


It is honest, in this time of human 


‘ anguish, to speak without dissimulation. 


The whirlwind of fire and blood that 
envelops the world is the consequence of 
the lack of international co-operation; 
nationalism prevailed over international- 
ism. That politico-psychological phe- 
nomenon, nationalism, is the principal 
element that opposes the’ organization 
of peace. 

To the ancients, patria, fatherland, 
was the land of their fathers—a precise 
concept. In the fatherland there was 
the home, and in the home dwelt the 
family gods. “State, City, Country, 
were not abstractions as‘ they are for 


‘moderns; they really represented an 


aggregate of local divinities with a daily 


cult and powerful beliefs in regard .to 
the soul,” Fustel de Coulanges reminds 
us, and he adds: “This explains the pa- 
triotism of the ancients, a vigorous senti- 
ment, a supreme virtue in which all the 
others converged.” “It was impossible 
that the private interest should be in 
disagreement with the public interest.” 
In the double concept, religious and 


: family, religion was the national bond,’ 


in which figured the domestic deities, 
special protectors of the family, along 
_with the gods of the city and the nation; 
the sacred idea persisted among the 
Romans: Pro aris et focis. 

The evolution toward nationality, 
during which the religious influence 
diminished, modified the concept, and 
it came to include various factors. 
Thére are those- who define fatherland 
as “symbol.” 

The old concepts still exist, but not 
the old social conditions. Nationalism 
is confused with patriotism, and in the 
diverse definitions the elements that 
were positive and real in Greece and 
Rome are commingled with those in- 
herent in the “nation” as a political 
entity. The confusion is exploited by 


the demagogy in ‘order to appeal to and’ 


agitate the masses, in which the patri- 
otic idea still has its ancient limitations. 
Thus regional rivalries and provincial- 
ism may be explained. The discordance 
between the concept and the social in- 
stitutions is evident; in one nation, in- 
dividuals of different races, religions, 
and languages live together. 

Because of the lack of common dei- 
ties, the nation occupies the sacred place 
in popular sentiment and thus the “na- 
tional cult” is instituted. The nation 
' grows strong and hastens its cohesion 
through an identity of interests and 
co-operation in the same enterprises, 
through suffering the same sorrows and 
pursuing the same ideals. Only democ- 
racy is capable of replacing the old gods 


a 


' wars. 


in order to unify nations, within their 
own individualities, and to capacitate 
them for the constitution of the great 
fatherland of humanity: the world. 


PATRIOTISM PERVERTED 


Patriotism, with the limitation of na- 
tional family and the scope of human 
family, is the most sublime ideal. It 
permits nations to revere their heroes, 


to take pride in their traditions, and at ` 


the same time to aspire to unification 
of the human -species and to universal 
brotherhood. 

Exaggeration or adulteration of vir- 
tues and good qualities degenerate them 
into vices or defects. Saving becomes 
avarice, frankness becomes indiscretion, 
righteousness becomes intolerance, and 


pride becomes vanity. Not even justice. 
, is an exception: Summum jus, summa 


injuria. By the same processes patri- 
otism, a sublime virtue, becomes col- 
lective excess of pride, xenophobia, des- 
ignated by such names as jingoism, 
chauvinism, and spread-eagleism. This 
perverted nationalism is the agent pro- 
vocateur or the concomitant cause of 
‘The antidote lies in the democ- 
ratization of the world. 


CONTINENTAL SOLIDARITY 


Let us remember that the democratic 
essence, human improvement, is based 
on Drummond’s law, which is correla- 
tive of that of Darwin, both equally 
fundamental in the constitution of the 
biological and spiritual world. Drum- 


mond’s law is confined primarily to the . 


preservation and improvement of the 
individual and only secondarily to the 
preservation of the species, while Dat- 
win’s law establishes the progress of the 
species, The latter is based on egoism, 
the former on self-renunciation and in- 
dividual sacrifice. i 

The republics of America are -ap- 
proaching that ideal of self-perfection. 
Their solidarity, strengthened by’ the 


Tani maT 
ure 


. reality in America. 
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danger that threatens them all, their 
cohesion, and interdependence based on 
mutual respect, will contribute in the 
hour of triumph toward the future in- 
stitution of a world concert. 


Pan Americanism has been facilitated “ 


by the existence of a common factor: 
democracy. For the nations of America, 


- the form of government must be deter- 


mined by the will of each one, without 
external pressure. We long for the im- 
provement of the masses and the de- 
velopment of our possibilities by means 
of mutual collaboration. Our nations 
are juridically equal, and for the “law 
of force” we have substituted the “force 
of Jaw.” 

Continental unification, the dream of 
the Old World statesmen who fought for 
the “United States of Europe,” is a 
Perhaps the next 
step upward toward this lofty goal will 
be the establishment of the United 
States of the World. 


Tur MAGNITUDE OF PERIL 
In order to draw nearer to the ideal 


solution, the immediate objective is ta. 


win the war. And it will be won. But 
in order to hasten the victory it is neces- 
sary that all free men of the world, com- 
prehending the magnitude of the peril, 
appreciate what they will gain or what 
they stand in danger of losing. To mili- 
tary and industrial mobilization , must 
be added spiritual mobilization. Let the 
farmers take stock of the fate that 
would be theirs as slaves of the Axis; 
let labor imagine losing all it has won; 
and let all men turn their eyes toward 
Poland and Belgium where the most 
barbarous excesses have become every- 
day custom. Then, in the fact of the 
pariorama of a world ruled by the totali- 
tarians, there will be no conscience that 
does not rebel and no individual who, 
in whatever sphere fate calls him, does 
not put his shoulder to the wheel with 
maximum effort, with enthusiasm, and 


with faith, in order to liberate the world, 
lift it from the abyss of degradation, ` 
and restore it to the heights of dignity. 

There are scenes in the occupied 
countries that would be repeated in 
ours: spent farm laborers, who sweat 
and exhaust thernselves working for the 
“conqueror”; workers the victims of 
militarized industry, reduced to slavery 
and starvation wages; and the others, 
all sunken in servitude under the brutish 
boot of Hitlerism; the women, or rather 
the females, set aside for the gratifica- 
tion of the “Aryans,” selected as the 
molds for future automata destined for 
future carnage, comparable to heifers 
chosen to produce bulls for the bull ring. 

If we do not want such frightful mon- 
strosities here, it is urgent that every 
man, every woman, worthy of a place 
among mankind concentrate their en- 
ergies and support the action of the gov- 
ernments. 


PROBLEMS FoLrLOowING VICTORY 


Victory will stop armed conflict, but 
it will not solve the problems created by 
the complete mobilization: armies, in- 
dustries, transportation, and so forth. 
The past lesson was not useless; even ` 
now, in this country principally, postwar 
problems are being studied. 

Unfortunately, the simplistic concep- 
tion that opposes the two terms, peace 
and war, is inexact. The peaceful state 
has been the exception throughout all 
humanity’s long course. This does not 
indicate, however, that another false 
statement is acceptable, that is, that war 
has prevailed over peace. The extreme 
states have alternated with postwar and 
prewar periods. Armed conflicts are fol- 
lowed by economic upsets, which are 
translated into poverty, unemployment 
for demobilized men, idleness of indus- 
try, financial panics, and consequently, 
mental depressions which provide good 


` soil for the development of collective 


neuroses. 


It may be assured that in a great part 
-of the world, peace did not exist after 
. the last war. First there was the post- 

war disorder, which quickly changed to 
the prewar situation with all the intran- 
quillity, the irritation, and the conse- 
quent social and economic difficulties. 
The application of proposed économic 
measures was not possible. Studies on 
world co-operation were: rife, but the 
Economic Conference of London was a 
failure. : 

Various programs, such as that of 
Van Zeeland in 1937 on economic re- 
construction, and some previous. steps 
in the field of international economy, 
such as the copious material accumu- 
lated by the League of Nations, will be 
useful in future rehabilitation. 

Once the armistice has been dictated, 
the establishment of peace and its or- 
ganization in order to make it perma- 
nent will require but one single condi- 
tion, which I have already insinuated: 
the will of the'nations. 

Innumerable projects exist that speci- 
fy in. detail the structure and functions 
of the organism of organic peace, of the 
superstate or federation of nations: 
Counting upon the will of the peoples, 
the democratization of the world, in ac- 
cordance with the concept that I have 
explained, would guarantee the’ perma- 
nence of a dynamic peace that would 
yield fruitful benefits. Collective se- 
curity is unattainable without world co- 
operation; otherwise the supposed as- 
surances become coalitions in which 
equilibrium is lost by the. desertion of 
one of the parties. 

From that primitive social organiza- 
tion, the tribe, to the League of Nations, 


humanity has traveled a long cycle. 


But it is to be noted that in the last 
step it advanced extraordinarily, in tune 
with the rhythm of the times and the 
extent of the past strife. Therefore, an 
analogous advance may be hoped for 
after the present struggle. 


The Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
the Scandinavian countries are examples 
of century-old peace; they demonstrate 
that peace is compatible with human 
evolution. Some of those countries, 
worthy of respect and admiration, for 
their high moral value and their unsur- 
passed degree of civilization, are suf- 
fering today from the most unjust of 
outrages. Their virtues and their mer- 


‘its are sanctified ‘by their martyrdom. 


Their’ redemption is one of the first 
duties of free humanity. 


Tue Postwar WORLD ORGANISM 


The world organism will be in charge 
of an economy assuring production and 
distribution in such a way as to banish 
present absurdities, such as nations per- 
ishing of hunger, while in others surplus 
crops are destroyed; opposites, like pov- 
erty and overproduction. Perhaps the 


‘bieconomic doctrine preached by some 


Swiss and French specialists, will. be the 
guiding principle of the economic organ 
of the world organism. ; 

The necessities of life; food, shelter, 


clothing, and a certain number of com- 


forts, will thus be assured throughout 
the world. The liberal economy that 
was first shot seriously at Versailles 
when the existence of social injustice 
was recognized and the International 
Labor Organization created, will dis- 
appear completely,’ for a system of 
laissez faire cannot last. , Mr. Koubas- 
sov justly considers it equivalent to 
laissez-souffrir or laissez-mourir. 

The machine will be not the em-` 


ployer’s accomplice, but the worker’s « 
` assistant. 


The “chemification” and in- 
dustrialization of agriculture, like plans 
for production, transporation, and dis- 
tribution, will be directed by the afore- 
mentioned world economic institute. Its 
operation, at first opposed, and the ma-’ 
chinery for executing its projects, will, 


after the first trials, appear as natural 


po ee 
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to us as the postal and telegraph serv- 
ices whose universality is an old story. 


The International Court, which al-- 


ready exists, will, with some modifica- 
tions and perhaps with the creation of 
supplementary regional courts, admin- 
ister justice for all the world. 

The Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations, duly reorganized, 
will continue functioning. 

-According to the case in question; the 
supreme authority will impose sanctions 
ranging from those of an economic na- 
ture to armed intervention. Apparently 
the question of such intervention is the 
greatest obstacle. During the transi- 
tional period it will be sufficient for the 


‘signatories to co-operate with military 


forces whenever they are asked to do so, 
until an international police force is 
created. 

War will not disappear, just as mur- 
der has not disappeared; but interna- 
tional wars will last only until the forces 
of the supreme authority arrive on the 
scene, and thus will be limited in time 
and space and will be less inhumane: 
the superiority of the peacemaker and 
the employment of more effective al- 
though less injurious methods will oblige 
the transgressor to submit. Perhaps 
chemical warfare, so-much feared, will 
settle the problem by means of anes- 
thetic gases or others whose action is 
transitory and without permanent ill 
effects. Nowadays, tear gas is used to 
disperse crowds. Its noxious effect is 
slight and of brief duration. Undoubt- 
edly numerous conflicts can thus be 
prevented. 

The League of Nations already has 
various divisions or auxiliary bureaus. 
They will be expanded as the need may 
arise. i 

The nations which have voluntarily 
agreed to the jurisdiction of the inter- 
national court will not find it dishon- 
orable to abide by its decisions; thus 
offenses to national pride will be elimi- 


nated, and desire for revenge will dis- 
appear as it has done in the evolution 
of society. The injured party does not 
do justice by his own hand; public ven- 
detta has replaced private vendetta; and 
where the concepts of penal law have 
been revised, this vengeance in the name 
of society has become a dispassionate 
application of justice. Even the worst 
criminals respect and fear judges and 
juries, and it is very uncommon that the 
former consider the latter their enemies 
and avenge themselves for the sentences 
pronounced by the courts. Family 
feuds lasting through generations are 
an exceptional phenomenon found only 
in sparsely settled districts; it may be 
said that they have ceased to exist. 
Thus it will be with nations. After the 
passing of the generation that has par- 
ticipated directly or indirectly in an. 
episode, the event will fall into oblivion. 

What has. been said of criminal courts 
applies also to civil courts. Legal de- 
cisions and a fair distribution of land 


‘have done away with “private wars” in 


which peasants through successive gen- 
erations paid with their blood and lives 
for strips of land that often were of 
little or no value. The same will happen 
to nations. 


THE WILL OF THE NATIONS 


To achieve these results, I repeat, the 
only thing that is needed is the will of 
the nations; the family, the ward, the 
city, the township, and the province 
have voluntarily yielded some of their 
liberties in order to constitute the na- 
tion; with slight concessions on the part 
of the nation, internationalism will bring 
about a solid federation, just as is hap- 


pening in the New World. 


Offenses to national sovereignty are 
resented because of the intention, not 
because of the actual occurrence; the 
invasion of. foreign troops and their 
voluntary passage are the same in their 
material effect on a country’s soil, but | 


the formality of a permission for transit 
is sufficient to change an insult into a 
friendly concession. 

As concepts of individual honor have 
changed, so likewise the forms of satis- 
fying it have varied. Dueling is nowa- 
days exceptional; it is considered ill- 
bred or ridiculous. The fact that public 
opinion did not demand that an insult 
should be wiped out with blood sufficed 
to do away with dueling. In interna- 
` tional controversies, public opinion is 
` formed by the nations that are not par- 
ties to them. When the world con- 
science condemns instead of approving 
or fomenting bellicose manifestations, 
every nation will modify its concepts of 
national pride, and instead of exposing 
‘itself to sanctions, it will, without feel- 
ing humiliated or, far less, dishonored, 
hasten to submit its complaint to the 
courts or to request the assistance of 
armed forces—conduct similar to that 
of an individual who is not embarrassed 
to present himself before a court for 
the purpose of invoking’ justice or of 
asking that a police officer apprehend 
someone feloniously entering the plain- 
tiffs home. 

The spirit of all members of a com- 
munity composes that of the whole; in 
the largest of all collective groups, the 
world, there is a conscience that sets up 
as a standard certain principles of hu- 
manity. The highest individual mo- 


rality and the closest understanding be- ` 


tween nations will perfect the world 
-ethics. 

The interdependence of nations gives 
them greater solidarity every day, and 
in the face’ of the common enemy the 
ties between them become closer. It 
has been said that there is no enemy 
common to all men, for up to the present 
no interplanetary warfare has been con- 
ceived. Nevertheless, there are common 
enemies: the elements of nature, which 
men of every age and every country 
have fought until these elements have 


been dominated or their effects dimin- 
ished; and.disease, in whose prevention 
or eradication the whole world joins. 
War, likewise a common enemy, should 
be wiped out,-and the old formula si vis 
bacem, para. bellum should be replaced _ 
by. st vis pacem, ‘para pacem. 


NECESSTY FOR WORLD ORGANIZATION 
ba 


World organization will be imposed 
through the wisdom of mankind.. If it 
is not, the frequent repetition of catas- 
trophes which involve the whole world 
will ruin thousands and millions of men, 
and the civilization attained after the 
sacrifices of the ages will suffer incon- 
ceivable retrogression. It is the duty 
of our generation to save this treasure, 
which does not belong to it, but is only 
a temporary legacy to be enjoyed while 
we make our earthly pilgrimage. It is 
our duty to transmit it to the next gen- 
eration and to increase it if possible. 

The joint will of nations; their vig- 
orous co-operation; the generosity of 
large countries whose very strength 
obliges them to be the most just; 
the aspiration of weak countries to 
strengthen themselves, not in the mate- 
rial sense, not by territorial expansion, 
but by their intellectual and moral im- 
provement; the faith of all in justice, 
mutual confidence, and mutual respect 
—these are the foundations of a peace 


‘without hegemonies or balances of 


power, in conformity with the Wilsonian 
ideal of “a peace the very principle of 
which is equality and a common partici- 
pation in a common benefit.” 

When the voluntarily created organ- 
ism has fulfilled its mission, it will be 
replaced by another, more perfect one, 
just as all human institutions, and thus 
successively in the scale of the. ages, . 
whose first. steps are lost in the obscurity 
of nothingness and the last ones in the 
splendor of eternity. 

voluntary, action, energetically car- 
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ried on when the present conflict is Then there will prevail, not by re- 
over, will permit many, perhaps the: ligious mandate but by spontaneous 
majority, of our generation to con- sentiment, the humane law, love one 
template the spectacle of a free hu- another. By unanimous will, the human 
manity living in a free world and striv- `: family will have realized its long-cher- 
ing not merely to prolong a miserable ished aspiration, which for centuries 
life but to enjoy the material and spir- men haye prayerfully expressed in the 
itual pleasures offered by the civiliza- hallowed words: “Peace on earth, good 
- tion attained by so many sacrifices. will to mèn.” 
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The Meson of the Americas in World Affairs 


By L. S. Rowe 


ASSUME that we are all agreed that 

our country is passing through the 
greatest crisis in its history. Not only 
is our safety menaced, but our very 
existence as a democratic nation is at 
stake.. The same deadly peril confronts 
all the countries of Latin America and 
compels us as it compels them to re- 
examine our relation to other sections 
of the world and to face without flinch- 
ing the new responsibilities which this 
situation involves. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we are 
at war because of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, just as it would be a mistake 
to assert that the blowing up of the 
“Maine” was the cause of the Spanish- 
American War, or that the attack on 
Fort Sumter was the cause of the Civil 
War. They were the occasions for the 
beginning of the conflict, but back of 
these incidents larger and far more fun- 
damental forces were at work carrying 
us forward to an inevitable clash. 

The most heartening feature of the 
present situation is that the people of 
the United States as well as the nations 
of Latin America are beginning to ap- 
preciate all the implications of the strug- 
gle into which we have been thrust. 
With this recognition there is gradually 
developing a continental consciousness 
of the important part the Americas are 
called upon to play both during this 
conflict and in the reconstruction period 
that will immediately follow. 

It was my privilege, as it was also 
part of my duty, to attend the Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics held at- Rio 
de Janeiro in January last. As I sat 
through the sessions I could not help 
feeling thrilled at the spectacle of 
twenty-one nations giving an example 
of international co-operation and mutual 
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helpfulness such as the world has rarely 
if ever seen before. The real signifi- 
cance of the Rio meeting, aside from the 


importance of the decisions reached, 


was the demonstration of the existence 
of a new international system destined 
to wield far-reaching influence both on 
the American Continent and throughout 
the world. 


INTER-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 


While the full import of the Pan 
American movement has but recently 
become generally apparent, inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity has been developing since 
the first Pan American meeting, held 
at Panama in 1826. It is true that dur- 
ing the nineteenth century the move- 
ment suffered a series of setbacks, due 
in almost every instance to the suspi- 
cion aroused in Latin America by rea- 
son of what was then regarded as the 
imperialistic policy of the United States. 

It is one of the ironies of history 
that the Monroe Doctrine which, when 
promulgated in 1823, was received 
with such enthusiasm throughout Latin 
America, became by reason of repeated 
distortions by our own Government a 
source of suspicion and even antagonism 
toward the United States. In its origi- 
nal form it embraced two simple prin- 
ciples, principles vital to the safety of 
the Latin American countries as well as 
of the United States. 
declaration against. further colonization 
by a European power on the American 
Continent and a prohibition of any at- 
tempt on the part of a European power 
to dominate the political destinies of an 
American state. When, however, these 
two principles were distorted in order to 
serve as an excuse for intervention by 
the United States in the internal affairs 
of some of the Latin American repub- 
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lics, antagonism to the Monroe Doc- 
trine became apparent throughout Latin 
America. Monroeism became synony- 
mous with imperialism. 

It was not until the fourth decade of 
the present century, with the inaugura- 
tion of the Good Neighbor Policy, that 
a radical change took place in the, atti- 
tude of the Latin American countries 
toward the United States, and coinci- 


, dent with this change a new spirit of 


continental unity became apparent. The 
first step in bringing about this situation 
was the acceptance of the principle of 
nonintervention by the United States 
at the Montevideo Conference of 1933; 


- in other words, the United States agreed 


to refrairi from intervening in the in- 
ternal or external affairs of the Latin 
American republics. The adoption of 
this principle marked the beginning of 
a new era in inter-American relations 
and at the same time laid the foundation 
upon which the. American international 
system has been erected. At the Inter- 
American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance-of Peace held at Buenos Aires in 
1936, and at the Eighth International 
Conference of American States held at 
Lima, Peru, in 1938, further steps were 
taken to strengthen that system. At 
these two conferences the most impor- 
tant steps taken were: 


1. To make the republics of the- 
American Continent responsible for the - 


maintenance of the internal peace of this 
hemisphere; 

2. To make the principles’ of the 
Monroe Doctrine continental in scope, 


‘supported by all the republics of this 


hemisphere; 
3. To make any menace from without 


` to any one of the republics of this conti- 
nent a matter of concern to all, giving `, 


rise to immediate concerted action. 


For MUTUAL PROTECTION 
It- was with reference to. this third 


principle that provision was made for 


‘tem became fully apparent. 


meetings of the ‘Ministers of Foreign 


` Affairs of the American Republics to 


consider any emergency situation that 
might arise. At the outbreak of the 
European War the first of these meet- 
ings was held at Panama. At that time 
the American republics hoped to remain 
aloof fromthe European conflict, and 
preferential attention was then given to 
the maintenance of their rights and du- 


‘ties as neutrals. 


Upon the fall of France in 1940, the 
Second Meeting was held at Habana, 
at which’ the important step was taken 
to provide for taking over the admin- 
istration of any European possessions in 


’ America whenever there was danger that 


such possessions might fall into the 
hands of other non-American powers. 
Specifically, provision was made against 
the voluntary or involuntary transfer of 
the French or Dutch possessions in the 
Caribbean to the Axis Powers. Finally, 
with the attack of Japan upon the 
United States, the Third Meeting was 
held at Rio de Janeiro in January last, 
which in many respects was the most 
significant of the long series of Pan 
American gatherings. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF THE Rro MEETING 


It was at the Rio meeting that the 
real significance of the American sys- 
The re- 
publics of the continent gave to the 
world the inspiring spectacle of twenty- 
one nations moving forward with the 


‘united purpose of protecting their insti- 


tutions and their way of life. They thus 
presented a magnificent demonstration 
of what international co-operation really 
means. 

At the same time this meeting made 
plain the dire peril in which our coun- 
try would find itself if any disunity were 
to develop on the American Continent. 
The realization that a united purpose 
and a united policy are essential to the. 
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‘preservation of the democratic institu- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere was an 
outstanding characteristic of the con- 
ference. 

Furthermore, it was recognized that 
in addition to providing for physical se- 
curity it is necessary to safeguard the 
economic and financial structure of the 
American republics, especially of those 
that have been weakened by the disloca- 
tion of foreign markets. 

Finally, the American republics at 
that meeting made clear to the world 
that to them peace means something far 
more significant than the mere absence 


of conflict. At Rio they gave it a posi-. 


tive content invdlving active co-opera- 
tion and reciprocal aid. It is upon this 
foundation that the peace of the Ameri- 
cas rests. 

It was also distinctly seen—and this 
represents one of the great accomplish- 
ments of the conference—that if the 
Americas are to present a united front 
it will be necessary to bring to peaceful 
settlement any existing disputes. that 
might threaten the peace of the conti- 
nent. For this reason the leaders of the 
conference addressed themselves reso- 
lutely to the settlement of the century- 
old boundary dispute between Ecuador 
and Peru, which on numerous occasions 
has endangered the peace of the Ameri- 


cas. After much effort a solution satis- ` 


factory to both countries was reached. 
Thus the American republics again dem- 
onstrated one of the guiding principles 
of Pan Americanism, namely, that the 
nations of this continent have assumed 
the responsibility for the preservation 
of the internal peace of the continent, as 
well as the safety and security of its 
members against foreign aggression. 

It is an interesting fact, throwing a 
somewhat lurid light on the policy of 
the aggressor nations, that not only be- 
fore and after the Rio conference, but 
especially during the period of the ses- 
sions, the diplomatic representatives of 


Germany, Italy, and Japan in Latin 
America, and their highly organized 
propaganda machines throughout the 
continent, made every effort to sow dis- 
cord amongst the republics. No device 
was too mean nor was any plan too 
contemptible to be put in operation; 
but neither cajolery nor threats had the 
slightest influence in turning the Ameri- 
can republics from their clear and defi- 
nite purpose. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE R10 MEETING 


When the Rio conference came to a 
close, ten American nations had declared 
war on the Axis Powers and nine had 
severed diplomatic relations. The only 
two countries that have not as yet, sev- 
ered diplomatic relations are Argentina 
and Chile, and even they had at that 
time taken steps which indicate that 
they are no longer neutral in this strug- 
gle. It is worth while to examine the 
terms of the resolution recommending 
the severance of diplomatic relations, 
which reads as follows: 


The American Republics reaffirm their 
declaration to consider any act of aggres- 


sion on the part of a non-American State - 


against one of them as an act of aggression 
against all of them, constituting as it does 
an immediate threat to the liberty and in- 
dependence of America. . ; 

The American’ Republics reaffirm their 
complete solidarity and their determination 
to cooperate jointly for their mutual pro- 
tection until the effects of the present ag- 


gression against the Continent have dis- . 


appeared, 


The American Republics, in accordance ! 
with the procedures established by their own , 


laws and in conformity with the position 
and circumstances obtaining in each country 
in the existing continental conflict, recom- 
mend the breaking of their diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan, Germany, and Italy, since 
the first-mentioned State attacked and the 
other two declared war on an American 
country. i 


ee 
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Finally, the American Republics declare 
that, prior to the reestablishment of the 
relations referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, they will consult among themselves 
in order that their action may have a soli- 
dary character. 


This was by no means the only im- 
portant conclusion reached by the con- 
ference. Provision was „made for the 
severance of economic and financial as 
well as diplomatic relations with the 
Axis Powers, and for what in effect 
amounts to a pooling of the economic 
resources of the American republics for 
the winning of the war. 

For the security of the American Con- 
tinent, an Inter-American Defense Board 
was established, composed of military 
and naval representatives of the Ameri- 
can republics. This board held its 
first meeting at the Pan American Union 
on March 30, 1942. This means' that 
something closely akin to a Continental 
War Council will bein session for the 
duration of the conflict to co-ordinate 
and unify the measures for the safety of 
the Western Hemisphere. Supplement- 
ing this military and naval. defense 
board, an Emergency Advisory Commit- 
tee for Political Defense was provided 
for. It is entrusted with the formula- 
tion of measures continental in scope to 
prevent espionage, sabotage, and other 
subversive influences. This committee 
assembled at Montevideo on April 15, 
1942. 


STANDARDS OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONDUCT 


But far more important than these 
agreements is the fact of a united 
America, detérmined to defend its great 
heritage and ready to fulfill its mission 
in the reconstruction of a shattered 
world. Both by their example and by 
their combined influence, the American 
republics will be in a position to uphold 
those standards of international conduct 
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without which no durable peace is pos- 
sible. As someone has eloquently said, 
“Into our unworthy hands a great ban- 
ner has been thrust.” The American 
republics find themselves in a world in 
which brute force has taken the place 
of the rule of law, in which the pledged 
word ‘has lost all meaning, and in which 
anarchy has replaced the orderly proc- 
esses of international dealing. In such 
a world democratic institutions could 
not survive, nor would it be possible to 
preserve any political system based on 
individual liberty and respect for human 
rights. 

The alternative is the establishment 
of a world order based upon precepts 
that, the American nations have proved, 
can be effectively translated into fact. 
The example of this hemisphere will be 
of great practical value in the task of 
postwar reconstruction. 

Look at the record as regards the 
settlement of inter-American disputes. 
The American republics have, from the 
earliest period of their independent ex- 
istence, given to the world an inspiring 
spectacle of adherence to the principle 
of the peaceful solution of international 
disagreements. Since the early part of 
the nineteenth century, no fewer than 
Seventy-eight boundary and territorial 
disputes have been ended by the orderly 


. processes of mediation, conciliation, and 


arbitration. The Western Hemisphere 
has demonstrated that no matter how: 
difficult or delicate the controversy may 
be, it can be settled peacefully. This is 
the first and possibly the most impor- 
tant lesson that the Americas have to 
offer to the other civilized nations of 
the world. 

The second lesson, hardly less valu- 
able than the first, is the principle 
adopted by the twenty-one American 
republics that any menace to one of 
their number is a menace to all. This 


‘principle, which today means so much 


to the safety of the Western Hemi- 


‘sphere, must be given world-wide appli- 
cation. 

The third contribution that the 
Americas can make is to secure uni- 
versal application of ‘the principles of 
economic and financial co-operation 
which have proved so fruitful on this 
continent.’ While this will involve tem- 
porary sacrifices, experience has demon- 
strated that such co-operation redounds 
` to the, benefit of all. 


SERVICE TO THE WORLD 


Finally, the American republics are 


‘called upon to use every- resource in 
their power to secure for all peoples 
freedom under the law and the enjoy- 
ment of fundamental civil rights. To 
this some may: raise the objection that 

- to grant self-government to some of the 

less advanced peoples of the earth may 
involve serious darigers; but we must 
face the fact that any political system 


based on individual liberty carries with . 


it certain hazards. As has been well 
said, “Liberty” lives dangerously.” 
any event, it seems quite clear that the 
period of white trusteeship for the less 
advanced peoples is a thing of the past, 
never to return. In any plan for a 
world order which will give assurance 
. of a durable peace, iopenalsm can have 
no place., 


It must also be clear to everyone that ` 


we cannot have a prosperous America 
with a shattered Europe and Asia. Our 
first problem will therefore be to use the 
vast resources of this continent in the 
rehabilitation of the economic and finan- 
cial structure of the devastated sections 
_of the world. In the performance of 
‘this great service we shall have to uti- 
lize not only the productive ‘resources 
of this continent but also the great stock 


of gold and silver which we have ac- . 
cumulated. While this may seem a 


policy of sacrifice, it is in reality a policy 
of enlightened self-interest. 


In - 


. Let us never forget that at the close 
of this war the concept of human rights 
will be quite different from that pre- 
ceding the conflict. The terms of the 
Atlantic Charter indicate that a far 
greater emphasis will be placed upon 
economic as distinct from purely. politi- 
cal rights. With the growing power of 
the laboring classes these rights cannot 
be ignored, and if ignored, it will be at 
our peril. 
nomic and political democracy will be 
much more closely welded than ever be- 
fore. 


Postwar RESPONSIBILITIES 


Whatever may be the political and 
economic system of the postwar period, 
it is evident that the knowledge gleaned 


from the experience of the last twenty- ` 


five years is of paramount importance 
to the people of the United States. 
Whether we like it or not, we have been 
thrust into a world situation that has 
placed a great responsibility on our 
country. Never again will it be pos- 
sible for us to withdraw from our obliga- 
tions, as was the case at the close of 
the first World War. Not only shall we 
be called upon to play an important part 
in the final settlement, but we shall have 
to accept heavy responsibilities in mak- 


. ing that settlement work for the benefit 


of all mankind as well as for ourselves. 

Neither we nor our sister republics of 
this continent will seek any selfish ad- 
vantage, nor will we attempt to dictate 
the terms of peace in a spirit of hatred. 
The full weight of the irifluence of the 
Americas must, and I feel confident will, 
be thrown toward the establishment of 
an international system which will be 
ruled by law, and from which the danger 
of aggression will be eliminated. The 
Americas will thereby be serving their 
own interests as well as the interests of 
humanity. Thus will the New World 
perform its greatest service to the Old, 


In the postwar world, eco- _ 
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and thus will the Americas give some and some sacrifice, but as Winston 

return for the many blessings that have Churchill has so eloquently said, “We 

been bestowed upon them. shall not fail or falter, we shall not 
All this may mean a heavy burden weaken or tire.” 


L. S. Rowe, Ph.D., LL.D., has been Director General 
of the Pan American Union since 1920. He was presi- 
dent of The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science from 1902 to 1930. During the period of 
the World War, 1917-19, Dr. Rowe was Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and in 1919-20 he was 
chief of the Latin American Division of the Depari- 
ment of State. He has been a delegate to numerous 
inter-American conferences, and is author of many 
works, dealing chiefly with economic aspects of Latin 
America. 


OMA ACUNUN Farulershnip OF the Memocracies 


By Ernesto MONTENEGRO 


HIS paper is intended to expatiate 

on the proposition that autarky is 
neither desirable nor feasible. Not even 
a broad economic compact of the kind 
proposed for the Americas at the begin- 
ning of this World War could overcome 
the objectionable features of all mo- 
nopolies, since the very fact that such 
continental agreement is to embrace a 
large part of the world makes it in- 
evitable that a group of countries would 
in this way establish a “corner” on sev- 
eral sources of raw materials of vital 
import for every industrial nation. 
Thus a dam would be built across the 
currents of trade which would prove 
harmful in the end to the immediate 
beneficiaries as well as to the outsiders. 


EUROPE AND AMERICA ARE 
COMPLEMENTARY 


For several centuries the European 
settlements in the New World dealt 
separately and directly with the com- 
mercial centers in Europe. The political 
and economic restrictions of the colonial 
regime applied the most rigorous exclu- 
siveness to the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies, while England enjoyed a vir- 
tual monopoly of trade with its thirteen 
colonies by reason of its more advanced 
industrial and commercial development 
in relation to continental Europe. 
When independence came to free all 
these possessions from paternalistic 
apron strings, they enlarged that trade 
with England, which had been going 
- on for some time under more or less, 
. Clandestine devices of contraband and 
smuggling. Later in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the spreading of the industrial 
awakening over Europe, coinciding with 
the application of mechanical means to 
agriculture in the New World, created 
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a surplus of food over here coincident . 


with a growing demand for it overseas. 

In this way parallel currents of politi- 
cal and cultural influences were estab- 
lished across the Atlantic, together with 
corresponding financial and trade rela- 
tions. It was but natural that it should 
come to pass. The Old World contained 
innumerable millions of human beings, 
crowded on a comparatively small and 
overworked land, whereas in the New 


- World the opposite conditions prevailed. 


By the same token, Europe possessed 
in abundance reserves of energy in the 
form of capital at low rates of interest, 
and millions of skilled and hard-working 
artisans and laborers besides. Conse- 
quently, both capital and migrant 
masses of workers flowed toward the 
virgin expanses of the New World. 
Europe had given us languages, insti- 
tutions, education, and industries. In 
a political way we were experimenting 
with systems far in advance of what 
they had over there; but the principles 
and ideas on which our democratic and 
republican regimes presumed to stand 
had sprung from European brains, just 
the same. The substance of our thought 
remained European; our public educa- 
tion, the constitutional declaration of 
equality notwithstanding, was based on 
a selective preparation for leadership, 
since the paucity of our fiscal resources 


_ and a widely scattered population made 


it almost impossible to attend -to the 
schooling of the people at large. 

In this way we find Latin America 
connected with Europe by all sorts of 
political, social, and economic bonds, 
just as the United States in its formative 
years drew from the northern portion of 
the Old World, primarily, its settlers, its 
loans of capital for the development 
of communications and industries, and 
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much of its cultural stimuli as well. 
The lack of general knowledge of the 
Americas abroad made the investment 
of capital in the New World apparently 
risky, and therefore onerous for the bor- 
rower; yet the partnership was on the 
whole satisfactory, and while the young 
countries were advancing fast on the 
road of progress, Europe was reaping a 
fat harvest of profit from its enterprises 
across the Atlantic. 


UNITED STATES ABSORBED IN ITS 
Own GROWTH 


While the Latin American republics 
were putting their house in order, con- 
quering the wilderness, and trying to 
make democracy ‘work, the United 
States was expanding, and then passing 
through the agonizing. crisis of the Civil 
War. This double effort precluded pay- 
ing enough attention to what was hap- 
pening far to the south, whether those 
countries were clamoring against inva- 
sions, political pressure, or want of 
capital and skilled labor. For many 
years, no cross current from north to 
south interfered with the steady stream 
of material and ideal relationship run- 
ning from east to west and from west 
to east over the Atlantic Ocean. 

The development of sea transporta- 
tion between Latin America and Europe 
is an example of thé strength of such 
bonds. Whereas the United States was 
not able to establish direct steamship 
services with her southern neighbors un- 
til well within the current century, a 
score or more regular lines had been 
plying between Europe and Latin 
America since the clipper era, later re- 
placing and even doubling up the num- 
ber of ships under the succeeding eras 
of steam and motor vessels. The plenti- 
fulness of these communications, to- 
gether with the corresponding cheapness 
brought about by competition and the 
moderate standard of living common to 
Europe and Latin America, made it 
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easier and cheaper—whenever time was 
not the main consideration—-to come to 
the United States by way of Europe 
than by a direct route; for sea com- 
munications between the United States 
and Europe were equally abundant and 
correspondingly inexpensive, because of 
similar reasons. 


FACTORS IN EUROPEAN—LATIN 
AMERICAN RELATIONSHIPS 


These conditions remained practically 
unchanged until the inception of the 
war of 1914, and were obtaining once 
more to a large extent during the inter- 
regnum preceding the second world 
clash. What was it that made it so? 

One factor was the long-drawn eth- 
nical, political, economic, and cultural 
relationship existing between most of 
Europe and Latin America. England 
got there first with its buccaneers and 
traders, then with the political good will 
of Canning and the assistance in money 
and men toward the wars of independ- 
ence; later with the development of 
steamship lines, railways, and industrial 
enterprises. In the second place, we in- 
herited from the metropolis a paternal- 
istic, centralized political regime and a 
stiff oligarchy of landowners and mili- 
tary chieftains which together managed 
to keep things very much as they were 
under colonial times, thus retarding eco- 
nomic development and keeping the 
masses to the lowest standard of peon- 
age. Even today the pitiful condition 
of monetary values in Latin America, 
which is the consequence of colonial 
economy and poor distribution of the 
land, finds zealous advocates among our 
landowners on the ground that it keeps 
agriculture prosperous by offering cheap 
labor and advantageous foreign markets. 

This is why Latin America remains a 
price market rather than a quality mar- 
ket, and consequently our economy fits 
much better with that of Europe than 
it does with American high standards, 
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It should be said in extenuation that 
centralized forms of government have 
had a beneficial influence in our public 
education, as well as in giving our peo- 
ples a sense of unity and national con- 
sciousness. However, all this is hardly 
a sufficient compensation for the burden 
of political patronage and the spread of 
bureaucratic habits within each country. 


A CONTINENTAL oR A WORLD OUTLOOK? 


No one can deny that the immediate 


prospect favors a continental compact - 


for the Americas. The war and its con- 


` © comitant, the blockade, have built a 


fiery wall between the two worlds, while 
the imperative plans of the totalitarian 
nations leave no room for political or 
trade compromises. For the time be- 
ing, the Americas will have to try to 


readjust their living as well as they may ` 


to actual conditions, and should even 
attempt to find substitutes for the vital 
things heretofore coming to ùs from Eu- 
rope and the Far East. ‘ 

But the thought I wish to convey is 
still valid, I believe. It is this: Be- 
yond the morrow, we must count on 
Europe as an integral part, of our life; 
nay, we must think in world terms, if 
we wish peace and prosperity to abide 
with us in the end. But in a more 
urgent way, we must think of Europe 
even now, for the only attitude that will 
lift Europé from despair, aside from 
military assistance, is perhaps a solemn 
declaration on our part to the effect that 
we count on a free Europe to refill her 
position as the complementary economic 
portion of the western family of peoples. 

Europe will come`out of the war 
armed to the teeth, with nerves raw 
from hunger and terror, its youth dead 
or half-dead with disillusionment; with- 
out resources to face its debt burden 
other than confiscation or bankruptcy, 
and ripe for social revolution. I know 
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the picture is not pretty, and that some-. 
thing unexzected, always ready ‘to 
spring from the hidden reserves of hu- 
man nature. may improve it. I trust 
new hope zan furnish that unknown 
quantity, amd for the realistic peoples 
of Europe, hope might well take the 
form of a world partnership, with the 
Americas furnishing food as a move for 
immediate =ssistance, and showing will- 
ingness to -e-establish in the light of 
modern eccnomics a rationalized distri- 
bution of world goods, with new clear- 
ing houses for the indirect, supplemen- 
tary adjus-ment of balances so that 
products may be sold wherever needed. 
Thus workd prosperity would come as 
the natural consequence of giving others 
a chance t= prosper. 


EccRoMIC AND POLITICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


In other words, so-called autarky 
proves snicidal, for no country can 
aspire to be self-sufficient and sell to 
others’ itz excess production, and get 
away wim it for long. Modern ex- 
perience in an international way points 
to a differsnt procedure. Latin America, 
for instazce, will remain a limited mar- 
ket for the best world goods as long as 
its masses represent no more than cheap 
labor fc foreign investors and local 
landowners alike. 

The c=se of Brazil, on the other hand, 
points toward a more enlightened view ` 
of these problems. By letting Brazil 
have th= means to develop some of the 
heavy icdustries, such as steel making, 
the United States will help to create 
over there centers of permanent pros- 
perity, = better-paid number of workers, 
a large zone of general well-being, and 
therefo-e a wider market for American 
goods in the end. For even if Pitts- 
burgh =r Gary sells fewer steel bars to 
Brazil, once the war is over we may rest: 
assured that there will be in that region 
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of Latin America a vastly greater num- 
ber of prospective buyers of automobiles 
and other implerhents—made of steel. 

But the most plausible reason for ad- 
vocating now a more’specific declaration 
of world solidarity, and particularly of 
solidarity between America and Europe, 
.than the one contained in the Atlantic 
Charter, springs fromi political consid- 
erations. I feel that Hitler’s new order 
for the European Continent would have 


no more formidable competitor than a 
clear blueprint of joint partnership of 
the democracies on.both sides of the 
Atlantic for the development of our re- 


- sources and the peaceful enjoyment: of 


the general benefits accruing from the 
Pooling of our energies for the common 
good. And this should be made the 
basis for a readjustment of world con- 
ditions once the fight for sheer life has 
been won. 
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Educating Public Opinion for World Organization 


By Lours DOLIVET i 


T THE moment when 250,000,000 
human beings are living in Europe 
under the rule of the most cruel regime 
known in history, at the moment when 


200,000,000 human beings are living in ° 


the Far East under the rule of Japan, at 
the moment when the whole world is 
threatened, when in the centers of world 
culture, in Brussels, in Paris, in’ The 
Hague, in Oslo, and everywhere „else, 
those new Nazi men who look like you 
and me, who have all the appearance 
of a normal human being, but who are 
in reality robots, are destroying and 
occupying the centers of world culture— 
and three days after receiving the news 
from France that my master and friend 
Professor Holbeck was assassinated by 
the Gestapo—I would refuse to speak 
about “Educating Public Opinion for 
World Organization” if it were just an 
intellectual speculation about the future. 
I think it would be frivolous. 

But I conceive of education for world 


organization as being a part of the war - 


we are waging at present against the 
Axis Powers. I deeply believe that the 
nature of this war is still not understood 
completely, that we are seeing too much 
the military and the technical factor 
alone and neglecting the political fac- 
tors. Having fought in this war, I 
know, of course, the German war ma- 
chine, It is a terrible war machine, but 
it is not true that France or Belgium 
or the Netherlands was defeated only 
because of a technical superiority of the 
German armies. If we accept this judg- 
ment about the first phase of the war, 
we still fundamentally misunderstand 
the nature. of this war. 

How did it happen that the greatest 
continental army in Europe was de- 
feated in three weeks? One often neg- 
lected explanation is that the fascist 
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ideology had penetrated into leading 
groups of the French military clique, 
which actually is dominating France, 
under German supervision. This ideo- 
logical penetration created a sort of fa- 
vorable climate for the Hitler armies— 
demoralizing the French armies and 
creating the myth of the inescapability 
of world Hitlerism. ~ 

I want to speak in this country ex- 
tremely frankly, because it is one of 
the great and beautiful realizations of 
your civilization that you can speak 
frankly. It is necessary to do so in 
order to avoid similar mistakes in the 
future. 


COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


The breakdown of European democ- 
racies is not the responsibility of Europe 
alone. It is wrong and unhistorical to 
say that France is responsible or that 
England is responsible. The truth is 
that we are all responsible. This is a 
collective problem. Those groups which, 
because they had sympathies for Fas- 
cism, Nazism, or Japanese militarism, 
wanted more or less fascist forms of gov- 
ernment in their countries, helped to 
build up a whole situation which was 
favorable to the Axis. Respohsibility 
for the temporary triumphs of Hitler 
and Germany and Japan may be found 
in England and in the United States and 
everywhere in the world. The demo- 
cratic leading forces refused to take the 
necessary countermeasures. 

But apart from the internal crisis of 
democracy, we had an intérnational 
crisis of democracy. From a concept 
of solidarity, of collective security, from 
the principles of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, we went down in 
international relations practically to 
zero,,and we permitted Japan and all 
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the other aggressors to attack one coun- 
try after another, without any difficulty. 

This lack of solidarity and co-opera- 
tion among the democracies is even to- 
day a big problem. Of course we have 


made much progress, we have the United _ 


Nations, but we have to answer those 
questions which are asked in occupied 
Europe, because we need a political, 
democratic revolt in Europe against Hit- 
ler. The present military situation is 
such that if there is no political revolt 
in Europe, the war will last much longer. 
This political revolt can be obtained, 
but what we call education for world 
organization must be completely under- 
stood. This means that we must know 
the fundamental aspirations of Europe. 
Nationalism is dwindling in Europe. 
Contrary to some observers, I think that 
» the European countries are terribly tired 
‘of their economic and political conflicts. 
They have seen too many of the super- 
patriots and supernationalists become 
puppets of the Germans very soon after 
the defeat of their countries. 


CONFLICT oF OPINION 


Europe wanted the League of Na- 
tions; there ‘was a strong feeling and 
public opinion in favor of principles of 
world organization. It is only the con- 
stant weakness and the attitude and 
policies of the governments of Paris and 
London that have slowly convinced the 


public that they cannot expect very 


much from the institutions of Geneva. 
, A dramatic fight has been going on for 
the last ten years’ between those who 
saw the danger and those who wanted 
to keep their eyes closed. When Japan 
attacked Manchuria, tens of thousands 
of people demonstrated in Paris in favor 
of China, and thousands of, groups, 
trade unions and others, sent messages 
to the governments of London and Paris 
asking to help China, and thousands of 
messages were sent to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations asking 
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him to help China. Perhaps the Secre- 
tary of the League of Nations did not 
do everything he could to fulfill this 
fundamental duty. The reason he gave 
was that he was not supported by the 
principal.members of the League. (I 
hope that in the future world machinery 
the Secretary-General and his staff will 
watch much better the respect of inter- 
national law.) 

' This fight which was going on had 
sometimes a pathetic character. I re- 
member, for example, the night before 
Munich in Prague. Thousands of tele- 
grams came pouring in supporting the 
Czechoslovak Government. I went to 
the Headquarters of the Czechoslovak 
National Legion of Ex-Service Men and 
saw an old general crying and reading 
the cablegrams from all over the world 
saying “We’ll stand by and help you.” 
But I was there also when the British 
and French Ambassadors came at night 
to the President’s Office and asked him © 
to sign the agreement with Germany, 
which meant. practically the end of 
Czechoslovakia and the beginning of 
European War No. 2. 

I ask myself, how did it happen that 
so often “the will of public opinion” 
could be overcome so easily, so irration- 
ally, so against the fundamental inter- 
ests of every country. And I think the 
answer is that there is still in the educa- 
tion of public opinion and in the work 
of educators a certain method of think- 
ing which may be partially responsible 
and which we have not sufficiently ana- 
lyzed. E 

In some people’s opinion the whole 
conception of international solidarity is 
greatly troubled by nationalism. They 
see too often in nationalism something 
which is opposed to the international 
society; they cannot see sufficiently the 
integration of every nation and of its 
aspirations into a world organization. 
Then, maybe we frequently have neg- 
lected the fundamental economic and 
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democratic aspirations of the masses of 
the people. Educators of public opinion 
in international affairs have even cre- 
ated confusion by completely separating 
international or foreign policy from in- 
ternal policy. That is why Europe and 
the whole warld were blind to the crimes 
of fascism and Hitlerism, and woke up 
only, when it was almost too late. 

Now we are speaking about a war for 
democracy and for world organization, 
and in order to win the confidence of 
public opinion we must make it clear 
that some essential freedoms are of a 
universal interest and that their defense 
and preservation will be a matter of 
concern to the whole community of civi- 
lized nations. Even if dictatorships and 
half-fascist countries do not create overt 
war, perhaps from a formalistic point of 
view the rule of international law is 
temporarily maintained, but from the 
‘practical point of view there is a terrible 
weakening of the basic concept of de- 
mocracy. If the freedom of the press is 
violated in Shanghai, or the democratic 
institutions for freedom destroyed some- 
where else, those events have repercus- 
sions all over the world. As long as we 


do not understand the interrelations of | 


the happenings in the various countries, 
the interrelations between all parts of 
the world in the fight for democracy and 
the realization of democracy, I am 
afraid we shal? not avoid crises and per- 
haps another war. 

That is the fundamental problem in 
educating and mobilizing public opin- 
ion in Europe against the Nazis. I 
think 90 per cent of public opinion in 
Europe today is entirely opposed to 
the Nazi regime. There are acts, of 
heroism of underground work against 
the machinery of the Nazis, acts of 
heroism which I compare to the great- 
est acts of heroism on the battlefields; 
because I think the fellow who risks his 
life in sabotaging, for example, in some 
industrial parts of France, those workers 
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of France wo have destroyed hundreds 
of truckload= of munitions going to Ger- 
many, have zs much courage and are as 
much heroes as those in the front lines 
of battle, or as the pilots in the dive 
bombers. Im order to transform. this 
partially act:ve resistance into a popular 
movement oF such strength that it will 
change the Stuation in our favor and 
will shorten :he war, we must tell the 
occupied countries of the world what 
kind of world organization we are of- 
fering them after the war. 


Conriictinc TENDENCIES IN EUROPE 


I know ard deeply appreciate the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and 
of the United Nations. I think they 
represent great progress as compared 
with the principles of wars of the past, 
which were farely and simply military e 
alliances. But there is a fundamental 
problem of -denocracy in Europe which 
you in the United States have already 
solved to a geat part, and which we 
have not solved on the European Conti- 
nent. That problem is created by the 
existence of :wo great tendencies in 
European hiszosry—one democratic and 
the other a <yrannic, antidemocratic, 
monarchic comsception. There was and 
there is even today a-constant fight 
between those two conceptions, 

Whenever tae Europeans have been 
able to demotstrate their will in the 
form of electicas, they have always had 
an immense majority for democracy, 
particularly in France, where those two 
tendencies have existed in every period 
of history. Tze ruling minority helped - 
and supportec. fascist tendencies pre- 
cisely, because =his minority hoped that 
through a vict=ry or a strengthening of 
Hitler Germar.y, the democratic tend- 
encies in other countries would be de- 
stroyed and their own political position 
would become =tronger. 

If tomorrow Europe is free from ‘the 
German yoke and in some central Euro- 
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pean countries or in some other part of 
Europe dictator regimes are established, 
it is quite evident that the peace of 
Europe will not last. That is the rea- 
son why the peoples of occupied Europe 
are so anxious to know the future of 
their continent. 

There are those two tendencies in 
Europe, while in your country there is 
only one great tradition, that is the 
democratic tradition, and therefore the 
danger of a dictatorship is not the same 

. here as in Europe. We have to conceive 
the whole system of international rela- 
tions by taking into account historic 
realities. The vital necessity for Europe 
is the establishment of principles of 
complete political and economic democ- 
racy. as the foundations for every free 
country in Europe; .and when I say 
political democracy I mean in the truest 
sense of the word, which means the pro- 
tection of every citizen in his fundamen- 
tal rights, and his ability to appeal, if 
necessary, to superior international or- 
ganizations for such protection. 

‘This, as I say, is no problem in the 
United States; we have it in Europe, 
_and we have suffered from it, and it is 

one of the great reasons for our constant 

crises. I think we must establish a 

regime of economic democracy with real 

equality of opportunity and with sound 
planning in the interest of the majority. 

Control of the economic possibilities of 

Europe, which means a complete survey 

of the needs and the resources of the 
- people of Europe, will be obtained only 
by the limitation of autarchic sover- 
eignty. It is an impossible situation 
that is some parts of Europe tens of 
| thousands of acres of soil are not used 
' because some owner thinks that it would 
not be profitable for him to have this 
soil used, with the low prices for wheat 
and other products. And it is an im- 
possible situation that some immense 
industrial processes are not developed 
because we have not found the necessary 


system of financing them, and therefore 


-we have unemployment, agitation, dan- 


ger of social conflicts, and danger of 
war. 

This conception of European democ- 
racy in which, finally, those great prin- 
ciples of the American Bill of Rights as 
well as of the many European construc- 
tive revolutions will become the common 
good of all the peoples of Europe, will 
create the first conditions of the con- 
structive co-operation of Europe with 
the rest of the world. Then all those 
immense creative geniuses of Europe 
will be in the service of humanity and 
not against humanity. This European 
concept cannot stand isolated in the 
face of an American concept or of an 
Asiatic or Latin American concept. The 
important problem is to bring them to- 
gether in some kind of world machinery 
which must be efficient. 


LIMITATION OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


And we must finally renounce some 
of the principles which we have main- 
tained for a long time, and for which 
we are paying with a terrible price of 
sacrifice and death and destruction to- 
day, and one of those principles is the 
so-called theory of absolute national 
sovereignty. 

People frequently say we cannot ac- 
cept a limitation of sovereignty. It is 
true that if that would limit or sub- 
ordinate America or any other country, 
then of course this absolute, sovereignty 
would have to be defended until the last 
man. But if sovereignty is co-ordinated 
into an international system which 
makes possible a constructive co-opera- 
tion which will help spread, for example, 
American ideas of freedom and democ- 
racy all over the world, which will avoid 
war for centuries and centuries, then it 
is not limitation but fullest expression 
of the independence of all nations. This 
alone will give scientific foundation to 
our whole world organization, and will 
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guarantee the fullest exercise of a new 
kind of sovereignty of each nation, and 
participation of each nation in a world 
machinery. 

It is education of world public opin- 
ion towards such a conception that is 
the aim of the Free World Association 
and Free World Magazine. We have 
tried and will continue to try to organize 
and educate public opinion to create 
strong ties which would make impossible 
the repetition of events which we are 
experiencing now. 

I found in Latin America a situa- 
tion similar to that of Europe. Latin 
America has, from the. point of view of 
economic and political democracy, ex- 
actly the same problems as has Europe. 
Only a democratic Latin America will 
be a constructive factor in international 
affairs, Asia too presents the same 
problems. If tomorrow there is a demo- 
cratic world organization, then Asia will 
be a useful member of it, bringing with 
her the immense tradition of fight which 
will go down as one of the most glorious 
fights in the pages of history—the fight 
of the Chinese against the Japanese ag- 
gression, and I hope the fight of India 
against the common fascist enemies. 
Asia might become one of the most con- 
structive factors in an international, 
democratically organized society. If 
there, is no such society, there is danger 
of continental wars. Nationalism in 
China or India cannot be stopped by 
spreading nationalism in Europe or 
other parts of the world. 

There is an interdependence which 
really makes it possible to have the 
ideas of the democracies spread and the 
system of democracy organized all over 
the world. It is a very delicate ma- 
chinery, which functions only if it func- 
tions completely. Democracy is in this 
sense totalitarian, too; it cannot func- 
tion inside a country if it is not a global 
democracy. If part of the citizens of 
a country have not the means necessary 


„Europe working for Germany. 


to existence, the message is violated; _ 
and if ten countries are totalitarian and 
ten democratic, a conflict will be un- 
avoidable aft=r a certain time. There- 
fore we have to wage a political war 
which can gi-e the United Nations the 
potential sucport of the subjugated 
countries of Europe, the immense eco- 
nomic and if necessary military support 
of Latin Amərica even more than at 
present, and the full support of hun- 
dreds of millions of inhabitants of Asia. 
We need, in other words, a conception 
of the worl which will make a real 
distinction between dictator and demo- 
cratic principles, so that when Hitler 
speaks about the United States of Eu- 
rope, it will <nmediately appear that it 
is a lie and tzat there can be no United 
States of Eur=pe without the destruction 
of Hitler. Without that destruction e 
there’ are orly the United Slaves of 
But 
when we speak of the United States of 
Europe or a united democratic world 


‘organization, then we can and must 


prove that we really mean it. 


AMER=A’s OPPORTUNITY 


This is th= machinery which has to 
be worked cat, and I think that the 
American edwcators, scientists, workers, 
and farmers—you who have had the 
chance to watch a little bit from a dis- 
tance this immense civil war and revolu- 
tion, who are free of the complexities of 
dictator situezions that we have in Eu- 
rope—have zı immense historic oppor- 
tunity. 

I do not chink it is the American 
moment in t3e sense of military or im- 
perialistic pcver of America or in the 
sense of American economic imperial- 
ism. If that should happen it would 
break down, 3s every other imperialism, 
sooner or later. But I think it is the 
great democratic moment for America, 
a great, may—e unique, chance to create 
a democratic world. With such a vision 
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and such a policy we can have a com- 
plete and quick change, a fuller mobili- 
zation of all popular forces all over the 
world, and together with resisting Euro- 
peans, with your immense production 
and growing military machine, together 
with the fighting heroism of the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese and the British, 
we can shorten this war and finally give 
humanity a world organization which 
will avoid the constant repetition of 
wars, which will avoid all those con- 
flicts and troubles which we have lived 
through in the last years. 

But I think that only if we conceive 
a complete democratic organization and 
a real organization can we hope to edu- 
cate or move public opinion in favor of 
those principles, because public opinion 
understands immediately when a con- 
ception is not complete. 

e For example, if we say that we will 
admit dictatorship countries as members 
of an international society, or that we 
will refuse to apply military or economic 
sanctions, then, of course, public opin- 
ion will immediately see the weakness of 
this conception. If, on the contrary, we 
are creating the whole constructive basis 
of a world order based on complete de- 
mocracy and on collective security, then 
I think we can convince public opinion. 
Frequently it is not public opinion that 
is responsible for the failure of educa- 
tion. Sometimes the educators or the 
governments themselves are responsible 
for this failure. 


A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


In concluding, I want to express my 
, deep belief that now Europe is better, 


that America is better, China and all the 
countries of the world which have suf- 
fered from fascism and have seen in it 
the real limitations of nationalism, are 
understanding this immense vision, this 
grandiose conception of a world in which 


‘finally all the constructive forces will be 


free. If we give them this vision com- 
pletely, then education of public opin- 
ion, coupled with precise notions of ge- 
ography and history and science which 
are the preliminary notions of world or- 
ganization, will go ahead and a new hu- 
manity will be born. 

We shall need to bring up the level 
of general education in order to make 
clear the immense advantage of world 
organization against world disorganiza- 
tion. If we do not do it, then I think 
there is great danger for the war and 
great danger for the peace. But I am 
hoping that we shall do it. Even if the 
news which you are reading every day 
is bad, please do not forget that through- 
out history, the fight for freedom has 
been most difficult. Think about the 
history of this country, think about the 
situation of the young French revolu- 
tionary armies before the triumph of 
Valmy, think about the nine heroic at- 
tempts of Sun Yat-sen to establish a 
republic, and you will find courage and 
inspiration. 

After the last war we tried to create 
a world society. We failed because we 
did not respect the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy. Now we have paid 
the price of our lack of understanding of 
the essential duties of democracy, and 
I think we have a very great chance 
finally to create a Free World. 


Louis Dolivet is secretary-general of the Free World 
Association, New York City, and co-editor of Free 


World Magazine. 


He was with the French Air Force 


until June 1940, and was previously associated with 
Lord Robert Cecil and Philip Noel Baker. 


The World We Approech* 


By NicHotas DOMAN 


ETAPHYSICISTS may ponder 
about permanent peace and 
eternal political formations. The task 
of realists, instead, should be to devise 
a structure which will guarantee with 
fair certainty the maintenance of peace 
for a generation or for a hundred years. 
The projection of political trends based 
on the traditions of the past and the 
experience of the present can be more 
conducive to the appreciation of post- 
war problems than can the arbitrary 
drawing up of detailed blueprints. A 
conscientious study of recent political 
and economic developments together 
with the reality of a total war might 
indicate the road we are going to tread. 
When we try to visualize the possi- 
bilities of the postwar world, it may be 
remembered that after the first World 
War the emphasis lay on a new frontier 
settlement and territorial distribution. 
Though strategic considerations colored 
the claims of the victors and their 
friends, the chief concern was a kind 
of territorial settlement which was 
thought to be capable of appeasing the 
victors and punishing the vanquished. 
The philosophy of collective security 
was dimly perceived, and very soon col- 
lective pusillanimity instead of collective 
security characterized the era. Twenty 
years ago we still sought security within 
national frontiers. Between the two 
world wars we built Maginot lines and 
Siegfried lines; we boasted of such forti- 
fications as those at Singapore, and at 
the same time prophets tried to obscure 
our vision with their fatuous concept 
of “impregnable defense.” 
We believed that by, limiting the 


* Parts of the material here, since the origi- 
nal presentation, have been embodied in The 
Coming Age of World Control, published by 
Harper & Bros., May 1942. 


military machine of the vanquished 
nations we <could guarantee security 
for ourselves. We also forgot that in 
a. shrinking world the many victors 
would not sæ eye to eye on all major 
issues. It is worthy of note that the 
first disturbers of peace in the 1930's 
were two victors, Japan and Italy. 
They exemphfy the fact that without 
the national -isarmament of, co-victors, 
world wars wäl be started again. 

A world-wide conflagration had to 
come to enligiten the senses of a good 
part of the h=man race and to lay bare 
the postulate: of the age instead of 
wrapping then in a euphemistic robe. 
Repercussions of the war have brought 
to the surfaca what the political and ə 
economic leaters of the peace years 
failed to reve=l. Blood and sweat plow 
the furrows c organized world society, 
only because there was no peacetime 
reason and azreement to heed the call 
of a new age. 


_ THE AcE oF NATIONAL STATES 


Political thinkers of democratic tinge 
seldom rush <> the defense of national 
sovereignty. “Yet when turning to post- 
war problems. many of them seem to 
convey a conftlence in the transcenden- 
tal nature of the national state. We had 
better realize that the system of na- 
tional states = badly shattered, and we 
certainly do rot fight this war to bring 
about its resurrection. 

The system of national states is often 
seasoned witk a streak of eternal va- 
lidity. Their enthusiasts forget that 
this political structure has not been in 
existence since primordial days. There 
is nothing et=rnal in the principle of 
nationality whch lies at the foundation 
of the natione state. Different ideolo- 
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gies prevailed in the prenational era, 
and again with the emergence of a 
nonnational political structure new ide- 
ologies will replace that of. nationalism. 
` In primitive times, when the bounds 
of actual control were limited, the na- 
tional state obtained far less recognition 
than in an era which because of changed 
circumstances was well equipped for the 
maintenance of the comparatively siz- 
able national state. Few are those who 
would pretend that the factors respon- 
sible for the creation of the nation state 
still exist in the same form today. Mo- 
mentous transformations have taken 
place in our political and economic 
world, and finally the national state has 
become anachronistic, a cluttersome 
relic from past times. 

Nationalism and the national state 
both seem to have passed through all 
the stages of political phenomena in a 
Spenglerian sense. After their birth, 
growth, and- maturity, their importance 
as top-ranking political factors is now 
declining. 

At the end of the first. World War, 
victors and vanquished alike competed 
in prolonging the death agony of the 
nineteenth-century ideology, and la- 
bored to prevent the rise of a practical 
nonnational order, the contours of which 
had already appeared on the horizon. 
Between 1918 and 1939 the world built 
on a system of rival national states neg- 
lected its last chance to justify its ex- 
istence. 


THE NATURE OF WoRLD WARS 


The national state system character- 
ized the nineteenth century and the be- 
ginning years of the twentieth century. 
World wars just do not seem to fit into 
the. age of national states. ‘“Interna- 
tional” wars and not world wars char- 
acterize the age of national states, just 
as wars between monarchs characterized 
the period of absolutism. World wars 
do not represent normal crises in the 


‘similar position. 


national age, but the death knell of that 
age and the onbreak of a new age which 
we might call the age of world wars. 

The first World War was a war be- 
tween nation states fought on a plane- 
tary scale. Its evolution and aftermath 
should have furnished ample evidence 
that lasting cohabitation between na- 
tion states was no longer the ultimate 
reality. The nation state, which had 
been based on a unifying, centralizing 
principle, became in the twentieth cen- 
tury an element of division and disin- 
tegration. The nation state of the twen- ` 
tieth century seems to have provided 
less political and economic qutietude 
than existed in the feudal and monarchi- 
cal epochs. The first World War was 
a war between nations for the purpose 
of a revised relationship between nation 
states. The second World War is not 
a war of nations but a war beyond na- 
tions, a war of political, economic, and 
ideological forces functioning without 
geographic limitation. Its purpose can- 
not be, and its outcome will not be, a 
re-revised relationship of nation states, 
but rather a new political device to sup- 
plant the traditional order. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE NATIONAL 
STATE 


‘ Nationalism, like religion, may be de- 
politicalized as soon as magnetic col- 
lective symbols can be combined with 
a constructive universal political forma- 
tion. Just as after the religious wars 
religion ceased to be the primary ‘factor 
of the political structure in the western 
civilization, so after a decisive total 
world war nationalism may be in a 
Nationalism will un- 
doubtedly remain a potent political fac- 
tor, but not the basis for the political 
pattern of the world society as in the 
age of national states. 

The most threatening challenge to the 
system of national states so far has come 
not from internationalist ideologies but 
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from totalitarianism. A hundred years 
ago movements like Nazism and Fas- 
cism might properly have been stamped 
as excessive nationalism; ‘however, 
viewed through the spectacles of the 
twentieth century, they represent con- 
scious drives for supernational domina- 
tion. The ‘nationalist label on the to- 
talitarian movements has inveigled even 
astute political observers into the belief 
that they are confronted with just an- 
other manifestation of excessive na- 
tionalism. 


TOWARD A System oF WORLD CONTROL 


World politics has overborne national 
politics, but there have been no appro- 
priate political institutions with which 
to manage the emerging issues. In the 
twentieth century no reliable control can 
be exercised over any specific portion of 
the earth without having some degree 
of control over other parts. Small states 
have become the shadows of world pow- 
ers in the vicinity of which they are 
located. The Central American repub- 
lics can no more: indulge in a foreign 
policy antagonistic to the United States 
than Sweden, Finland, or Rumania can 
follow a course unacceptable to the po- 
litical masters of the European Conti- 
nent, ; 

Because of the inability of the na- 
tional state system to cope with the 
problems of the twentieth century, we 
have come to an era which we may call 
the age of world war. This age seems 
to bridge the period between the age of 
national states and the coming age of 
world control. 

The age of world war is the second 
stage in the political evolution of the 
twentieth century. But who can tell 
how long this second age is going to 
last? The age of world war is only a 
bridge, a period of transition, linking 
the age of nationalism with the age of 
the politically organized world commu- 
nity. The years of the second World 


War are years of incubation, bearing the 
marks of a ceclining era and the in- 
triguing silhouettes of a coming era. A 
decisive world war will have to play 
midwife to a sapernational world organi- 
zation. If the second World War does 
not fulfill ths role, new world wars 
will break out until fmally the world 
society will obżain its political configura- 
tion accompanied by some form of world 
control. 

There is little doubt that the Axis na- 
tions are fight.ng for world control, but 
it is seldom realized thai the United Na- 
tions themselves are fighting for a form 
of world control. They are driven to 
aim at world control because this is their 
only means tc avoid world control by 
their opponents. This is why the pres- 
ent war is the first deliberate fight in 
human history for the political organiza- 
tion of the whole world society. > 

But what is world control? “World 
control” is not equivalent to “world 
domination.” Social control within the 
national community often checks the 
operation of entisocial factors and be- 
comes the sousce of greater freedom for 
the community. Similerly, the control 
of forces whica are antagonistic to the 
security of the world community might 
guarantee greater freedom for the great 
majority of the earth’s population. We 
had no world security in the past, be- 
cause we refused to. regulate or control 
the operation of forces which had the 
facilities to disturb peace. 

Those who are alatmed by the pros- 
pect of world control in the hands of 
some political authority seldom object 
to national cortrol. They find it justi- 
fied that political, social, or economic 
factors working against the foundations 
of the society within the state are to 
be regulated :n the national interest. 
Why should ve enjoy less freedom if 
the world community ok tains its needed 
political organ*zation? 

Economic or other exploitation might 
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follow in the wake of control. On the 
other hand, world control by a demo- 
cratically minded system might prevent 
the world-wide exploitation which was 
so rampant in prewar days. In view of 
the direct and indirect practices of na- 
tional and international exploitation in 
the age of national states, it is hypocrisy 
to wail over the prospect of exploitation 
in a politically organized world com- 
munity. 


Larce-AREA AMALGAMATIONS 


Professor Haushofer, the one-man 
brain trust of the Nazi party, asserts 
that the trend to large-area amalgama- 
tions is one of the surest signs of the 
prevalence of accelerating processes in 
world politics. This tendency is mani- 
fest not merely in the German doctrine 
of Grossraumpolitik—politics of greater 
space”’—but also in many schemes pro- 
pounded in nontotalitarian ranks. 

The failure of the nation state sys- 
tem represents the failure not merely of 
one particular atomistic political struc- 
ture, but also the failure of the whole 
concept of nonuniversal political organi- 
zation in a world of universal ideologies 
and universal economic waves. But ra- 
cial, regional, or continental states or 
hemispheric empires, are only ersatz de- 
vices for the national state system. Ad- 
vocates of these substitute devices have 
failed to cut themselves adrift from the 
worn moorings of the old civilization. 

It is most unlikely that coexistent 
unions of nation states, those nonuni- 
versal large-area amalgamations, could 
remove the ulcer from which the na- 
tion state has been suffering. They 
might soften the surface of the conflict 
for the time being, but the rival ideolo- 
gies and rival interests represented in 
these large political units would erupt 
into open conflict whenever one of them 
was ready for the test. 

The creation of several groups of 


Lebensraume—‘living spaces”—like a 
German-dominated Europe and Africa, 
a Japan supreme in the Pacific, and the 
Pan American Union, would pave the 
way for conflicts between these monster 
units. It seems unlikely that there is 
sufficient room on the face of the earth 
for sovereign federalized or continental 
leviathans. These international federa- 
tions or Lebensraume can contribute lit- 
tle to the cause of peace; they might dis- 
pose of one set of conflicts by raising 
new points of contention. 

It is unlikely that the political society 
of the twentieth century could be stabi- 
lized by the device of coexistent racial, 
regional, or continental empires. The 
small size of the sovereign political 
units, such as the nation states, is not a 
paramount cause of international con- 
flicts. World wars are seldom started 
by Lilliputian nations; the conflicting 
interests of the small powers are over- 
shadowed by the weight of collisions be- 
tween the great powers. Further addi- 
tion to the size and population of the 
great powers would tend to add more 
fuel to their war potential. The con- 
flicts of small states, though no less in- 
tense than those of great powers, are of 
secondary significance; they merely 
tune in on the conflict of the great 
powers, to pick small bones, whenever 
the great powers sound the “go” signal. 
The unbridgeable animosity between 
Hungary and the former Little Entente 
states, or the conflict between Bulgaria 
and Rumania, did not burst out until 
the great powers took the initiative. 
The commanding economic and military 
weight of the great powers restrained 
the smaller powers within their purview. 
But there has been no superior authority 
to restrain the great powers. The urge 
for territorial aggrandizement, for mar- 
kets, and for power will cease to disturb 
the status quo only when one supreme 
authority exercises control without geo- 
graphic limitation. 
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Is A WORLD STATE DESIRABLE? 


- But-is a world federation or a world 
state a desirable alternative to the an- 
archy prevailing within the system of 
national states? A leviathan state in 
place of the several rival states can be 
the source of new ills and sufferings un- 
less it is devoted to equalitarian, hu- 
manitarian, and democratic principles. 
Marx demanded a leviathan state of 
proletarian dictatorship. Nazism is 
drifting toward a world in which it will 
have a monopoly in domination. A 
world state might offer unprecedented 
and unparalleled facilities for universal 
tyranny. We should be careful lest 
we pile the Ossa of world despotism on 
the Pelion of national chaos and dic- 
tatorship. 

A virtual world state is still in the 
mist that shrouds the future. If it ever 
becomes a reality, its practical existence 
will precede its constitutional birth. 
The inclination of political leaders to 
flirt with the idea of a world state is 
indicated first in the wartime co-opera- 
tion of allied belligerents. A world state 
is not the dream of a millennium if a 
total world war carves out the frame of 
it. A universal community of values 
and ideas is not a constituent factor of 
the world state. World tyranny does 
not require the convinced approval of a 
majority of the people, but only the ma- 
chinery of world control. The physical 
foundations of a world state are present 
now; only the historic opportunity has 
not yet arrived. A dictatorial world 
regime could well dispense with what 
H. G. Wells calls “a basis of common 
` ideas.” Beyond. the question of a com- 
munity of ideas, the physical power of 
a world state and the psychological urge 
for world peace are potent enough to 
shape the future. - ~ 

It is inordinately difficult to combat 
tradition and supplant it with unrooted 
realities, But the horror of war and the 


universal yearning for peace could in- 
duce the pecple to accept almost any 
kind of political structure that could 
convincingly testify to its ability to dis- 
pose of the f-oblems of war. If war is 
really the supreme human calamity, any 
means that zan abolish it should be 
deemed justified. But war, like peace, 
is a political subcategory subject to 
other, more predominant, considera- 
tions. Only the pacifist would accept 
without grumbling the planetary tyr-v 
anny that dissolves the ancient phe- 
nomenon of war. Oihers would prefer 
war to a wcld despotism that promises 
to be durab’2 even if not permanent. 

In a world state there is no appeal 
from a deGsion by the world govern- 
ment. In this réspect the picture is not 
different fram the ccnditions in the na- 
tion states, in which the supreme deci- 
sion is alsz final and without appeal. 
The difference lies in the chance to 
escape or ĉo evade zhe consequences of 
tyranny. One oppressed often feels that 
the political boundaries of his state are 
his prison walls. In normal times, how- 
ever, he ccald flee from his country and 
find a haven elsewhere. He could even 
‘conspire az the overthrow of his govern- 
ment, witk or without outside assistance. 
But there is no safety valve in a world 
state sim ar to those with which the 
parochial world is equipped. ‘The dis- 
satisfied person will feel that the whole 
world is his prison, and his prison walls 
are the extremities of the globe. He 
cannot pzssibly obtain outside help to 
bring abcut a different constellation, and 
his only =ope lies in the chance to pene- 
trate inte the polizical leadership of the 
world state and to shift there the bal- 
ance to ais side. 


Dors War Pay? 


The second World War has yielded 
indisput=ble advantages to the Nazis, 
and onl, dogmatic obstinacy would as- 
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sert that their control of the world 
would not improve their position. The 
acknowledgment of the political supe- 
riority of the German race above all 
others and the material subservience of 
the vanquished world would make the 
war a source of privileges for the chosen 
race. In case of a world conquest there 
would be enough crumbs to pick for the 
last German, who would have good rea- 
son to feel superior to the higher strata 
of other races. 

The organization of peace after a 
victorious war can present several solu- 
tions as to the relative position of vic- 
tors and vanquished. If the ruthless 
expropriation of Jews, Czechs, Poles, 
Norwegians, Dutch, Serbs, and others 
finds a world-wide scale of application, 
then it is no exaggeration to say that 
the Nazis will have presented their fol- 

"lowers with. something they will fully 
appreciate. Grover Cleveland used his 
picturesque language to explain the co- 

“hesive power of public plunder; the 
same idea is one of the explanations for 
the reliability of the German masses 
with respect to the Nazi cause. 

Often the advantages of war do not 
receive a fair test in the lifetime of those 
who have participated in it. The Revo- 
lutionary War of the United States was 
regarded as an absolute loss by British 
contemporaries. The fruits of the Brit- 
ish defeat for the British themselves did 
not become apparent until the twentieth 
century, when, in two, world wars, 
American industrial output pumped life- 
blood into the tiring veins of Albion. 
Had the North American Continent 
remained a British colonial possession, 
the rival economic organization of the 
United States would never have been 
permitted to progress at the expense of 
the motherland. A British defeat in 
the eighteenth century has become the 
source of British survival in the twen- 
tieth century. It could even be sug- 
gested that Nazi totalitarianism has lost 


the war of the twentieth century in the 
battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill. 


Lonc War PREFERABLE TO INCOMPLETE 
War 


Not pure reason and sublime theories, 
but only the momentous repercussions 
of a total world war can induce public 
opinion and the political leaders of the 
victorious belligerents to establish a 
war-excluding universal order. The war 
has not yet wrought sufficient havoc 
to the atomistic foundations of our 
outmoded particularist civilization. A 
short, incomplete war on a world-wide 
scale would be more inhumane in the 
long run than a decisive total war. An 
incomplete war bears in its womb the 
germs of future wars. A total war may 
settle something. 

Between the two world wars humani- 
tarians and military experts found them- 
selves in agreement that a second world 
war would be the most inhumane man 
had ever known, but also that it would 
be relatively short in its duration. The 
first expectation has been fulfilled to a 
fair degree. Yet if a choice had to be 
made between consummating the in- 
humane features in a relatively long but 
conclusive war or carrying them over 
into peace after a relatively short, un- 
finished war, I would choose the former. 
A more complete war that helps to ex- 
terminate some of the causes of human 
suffering is more merciful than a shorter 
one that perpetuates them. There can 
be less suffering involved for mankind in 
a total war than in an incomplete war 
followed by a peace without salvation. 

Edmund Burke’s hatred of the French 
Revolution urged him to adopt an atti- 
tude toward the French which was re- 
pulsive both to his contemporaries and 
to posterity. After loudly proclaiming 
that the contest in the French Revolu- 
tion and in the ensuing war was religious 
rather than temporal, he insisted that 
this most awful of all wars, having been 
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begun, was not to be soon terminated. 
“It must,” said Burke, in the spirit of 
a burning hatred, “be protracted in a 
long war. I speak it emphatically and 
with a desire that it should be marked, 
in a long war.” Burke, who a few 
years before had strenuously labored 
to prevent the American Revolutionary 


War, devoted his last years to crusading. 


for a-war against France and the Revo- 
lution. 

Let us hope that this war will not be 
too long, but nevertheless long enough 
to stimulate a world consciousness and 
lead to the realization that it is impera- 
tive to forge a political structure for the 
world community. Ten years of world 
war may create more world conscious- 
ness than fifty or a hundred years of 
relative peace. It is a paradoxical phe- 
nomenon and a painful truth to find that 
war serves as an educating force and as 
an invaluable psychological factor to- 
ward achieving the desired purpose. 


Tue PROBLEM OF FORCE 


Hitherto it has generally been as- 
sumed that after the war a common 
ideal will inspire mankind—victors and 
vanquished alike—to erect the founda- 
tions of a peaceful international society. 
We shall have to wait until doomsday if 
we want to see a popular majority of 
the human race agree on the funda- 
mentals of this society. The determina- 
tion of the victor in a total world war, 
more than international co-operation, 
will lead to the formation of a world- 
wide political organization. 

Force is a permanent element of sœ 
cial control in human society. It hes 
always existed, and there is no reascn 
to assume that it will disappear after 
this war. The manifestations of force 
have multiplied since our technological 
revolution. This revolution in the tech- 
niques of social force compels us to ad- 
just our political organization to the 
new realities. Our task should be to 


ta 


control the machinery of force, par- 
ticularly its world-wide manifestations; 
otherwise, force in the hands of our 
enemies wi tend to dominate us. 

Force in our present social structure 
is an indispensable element. It is futile 
and suicidal to ignore it. Instead, we 
should drect its operation into routine 
channels, subject ‘t to the service of our 
ideals. Talleyrand once said when 
speaking of the French Revolution that 
there cre moments when the chance 
for revolution lies on the streets. The 
same night be said about world control. 

Shad force be decentralized in na- 
tional states oz other nonuniversal or- 
ganizations, or shall it become the mo- 
nopo.y of a supernational authority? 
This is the central question of all post- 
war planning. It is of secondary im- 
portance whether there are going to be 
kinzdoms or republics, empires or fed® 
erations, a world state or regional for- 
metions. Without agreeing upon the 
organization of force, we cannot pro- 
ceed successfully to postwar reconstruc- 
tion. And if this primary problem of 
force is noz solved in a satisfactory man- 
mer, then all other planning, political as 
well as economic, will represent wasted 
energy. 


FORCE IN THE HANDS OF THE NAZIS 


There is much realistic flavor in Hit- 
ler’s ard Mussolini’s boasts over the 
prospective duration of their system of 
government and society. In a speech 
in 1939 at the Berlin Sports Palace, the 
German Führer predicted that the Nazi 
way cf life would rule the world for” 5 
next thousand years. A more moasst tf 
reiteration of this prophecy comes from: 
the Duce, who boasts that Fascism will” 
rule universally for at least a hundred 
years. In view of the tight and efficient 
control exercised by the Germans over 
the whole of Europe, the idea of durable 
physical control over large areas has 
definitely entered the realm of reality. 


‘ 
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The ever increasing tempo of technology 
constantly widens the ratio between the 
physical force required for an emergency 
and the size of the controlled area. 
Control by a monopolistically organized 
force has been facilitated so much by 
‘recent technical innovations that soon 
this force will not have to exceed tabloid 
proportions. ae 

An indication of this trend is manifest 
in the ability of the Third Reich to keep 
the European Continent in subjection, 
notwithstanding the unmistakable oppo- 
sition on the part of the overwhelming 
majority of the people. While the Nazis 
are engaged with the Russians in the 
greatest mass battle of history, they 
have enough man power to spare for 
the policing of all the conquered terri- 
tories. Though they have thrown per- 
haps three-fourths of their armed forces 
"into the battle against Russia—180 divi- 
sions out of the 240 which they sup- 
posedly had before June 22, 1941—the 
Nazis seem to have encountered no con- 
siderable difficulty in overcoming the 
slight manifestations of unrest. The 
organized force of Germany has proved 
capable of waging war against the So- 
viet, of mustering sufficient strength in 
western Europe to discourage any Brit- 
ish attempt to invade the Continent, 
and also of vitiating the hope of the 
conquered peoples that they might dis- 
entangle themselves from the Nazi web. 
How much easier the task of the Nazis 
would be if they had disposed of the 
Russian military force and: insured 
themselves against an eventual inva- 
sion! z 


Factors AFFECTING NAZI CONTROL 


It is not surprising that the Nazis 
cise efficient control on the Euro- 

ontinent. In the twentieth cen- 
have technological facilities that 
t at the disposal of past rul- 
ers. The rebellious population today 
cannot arm itself with weapons that 






could match the equipment of a mod- 
ern mechanized army. When communi- 
cations are under the control of the same 
regime that controls the armed forces, 
the chance of secret arming is negligible. 
Not long ago it was still possible to 
duplicate military equipment in the 
foundries of small towns in a relatively 
short time, and to elude the attention 
of the political authorities. Today air- 
craft, armored cars, or modern artillery 
cannot be manufactured in secrecy. 

Napoleon needed considerable time to 
send reinforcements to Spain after the 
revolt there took disturbing proportions. 
Time is no obstacle to the Nazis, who 
within the span of a few hours can 
transfer sizable forces by air from one 
end of Europe to the other. The des- 
perate but weak resistance in all parts 
of Europe will vanish if the people cease 
to look for salvation from Russia, Brit- 
ain, or the United States. The tiny 
embers of revolt will not flare up if the 
military mastery of the Nazis appears 
to be unchallengeable. 

If the Nazis can control more than 
four hundred million people while fight- 
ing against Russia and keeping Britain 
and the United States guessing, it seems 
reasonable to suspect that they will en- 
counter less difficulty in case they try 
to control the whole world through a 
monopoly of organized force. It is a 
more strenuous task to keep four hun- 
dred million people in subjection and 
fight a world war at the same time than 
to police two billion people with no 
expected challenge from rival military 
establishments. 

The Nazi control of Europe has been 
established in a most unfavorable psy- 
chological atmosphere. The policed 
people do not give their moral support 
to the Nazi regime. If durable control 
is possible in the absence of the consent 
of the people, it would be far simpler to 
maintain this control in connection with 
their moral co-operation. An undemo- 
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cratic and unequalitarian political sys- 
tem naturally enjoys less co-operation 
on the part of the populace than would 
a democratic and equalitarian political 
system. World-wide control is possible 
even though the greater part of the 
world is cognizant of the motive of ex- 
ploitation inherent in the control. The 
same world-wide control could operate 
more smoothly if the greater part of the 
world were convinced that the control 
was exercised for mutual protection. 


CONTROL THROUGH MONOPOLY OF 
PHYSICAL FORCE 


The twentieth century will see the 
emergence of some form of permanent 
control through the monopoly of physi- 
cal force. The balance-of-force rela- 
tionships will give way to a predomi- 
nance of force in the hands of one 
nation or group, or a combination of 
nations or groups. There is nothing 
imaginary in this prospect, for a similar 
state of affairs prevails today in any 
independent organized political commu- 
nity. Only when we deal with unorgan- 
ized or semiorganized communities do 
we meet with the un-co-ordinated sym- 
biosis of several sources of political 
force. There can be no organized world 
community until monopoly of physical 
force is obtained by a political system. 

The establishment of .an international 
police force certainly cannot succeed 
immediately after the period of national 
armies. Those powers which have in- 
dulged in the international game of 
aggression cannot be entrusted with a 
share in the policing of the world. A 
monopoly of armaments in the hands 
of the eventually victorious democracies 
will be the consequence of the total 
disarmament of the vanquished. This 
monopolistic stage will have to be in- 
serted between the world of national 
armies and the world of international 
policing. 

The international police force or the 


policing ccatingents of the allied armies 
would have to keep a close watch over 
those higkly ‘industrialized regions, the 
populatior. of whick is deemed to be out 
of sympathy with, or half-hearted in its 
supportins of, the prevailing political 
system. ‘The cost of an armed force 
would be less if these key industries 
were not in the control of groups sus- ` 
pected oł having a common political 
will. A zubstantial portion of the mo- 
nopolistic armed force would have to 
be retained around those industrial dis- 
tricts in which the atmosphere is less 
pacific than in otker districts. It might 
be weigrad whether or not the disman- 
tling of some of these industrial estab- 
lishments and their re-erection in a 
strategically more advantageous location 
would ke more conducive to peace and 
to lastimg contro! by the supernationall 
political authority. 

It is not inconceivable that the non- 
Axis powers will resort to the Nazi tech- 
nique ož forced migration in the interest 
of stabilizing their order. The Nazis 
have deported a good proportion of the 
popula*ion of Poland, France, and other 
countrks. The nontotalitarian powers, 
too, may embark on a large-scale popu- 
lation policy in connection with their 
desire to gain greater security for their 
syster. The armed forces will have 
less pc-icing duzy if unreliable elements 
are deprived of the control of key in- 
dustries and are blocked from commit- 
ting wholesale sabotage. 


CaNCENTRATION OF ARMAMENT 
FRoDUCTION 


Concentration of armament produc- 
tion in a few countries should be 
avoided, especially in countries in whicy 
the populatior: is politically unreli, 
with regard to the governing x 
Here again the Nazi brain tr, 
plies us with valuable lessons: 
tory equipment of places relati” 
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German majority is being gradually re- 
moved to the Third Reich proper or 
to its adjacent regions. 

This process is perhaps partially due 
to economic reasons. Industrial pro- 
duction tends to assure more income 
than the production of raw materials 
or agricultute, at least in our present 
economic system. In line with its racial 
doctrine, the Nazi regime wants to se- 
cure superior economic advantages to 
its faithful and chosen followers. This 
explains to some extent why a sub- 
stantial portion of the industrial equip- 
ment of France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Norway, and other countries has 
been shipped to the German Reich. 

But economic considerations cannot 
fully explain the motives of the Nazi 
hierarchy in embarking on this costly 
and long-term process. Considerations 
®f security and politics also have a role 
in this highly interesting mechanical 

migration. The Nazis are still mindful 
of how much the industrial progress of 
Germany has assisted them in their 
armament race. Though the military 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty lim- 
ited the size of the army and imposed 
other, semimilitary, semi-industrial re- 
strictions, the great industrial reservoir 
of the German Reich, long before Hit- 
ler’s accession to power, was attuned to 
prospective remilitarization. Imperfect 
measures were applied in 1919 and 1920 
to guarantee that the German industrial 
potential should not be perverted for 
military purposes. The Nazis are past 
masters in the art of applying the peace- 
ful structure of industrialism to the aims 
of war; they know that in order to 
create security in an age of mechanized 
armies it is wise to nip the elements 


of material resistance in the bud. Ap-. 


parently they feel insecure when the 


industrial establishments ‘are either re-- 


mote from the German orbit or in the 
hands of unreliable elements. They 
must feel that their permanent control 


cannot be translated into reality unless, 
in addition to- a monopoly of legalized 
force, they have also gained absolute 
control of the key industries. 


DISARMAMENT? 


A democratic scheme for the reorgani- 
zation of the world would be confronted 
with similar problems. It might not 
suffice to demobilize the national armies 
of the vanquished nations and station 
contingents of the victorious allied 


forces or the international police force 


at strategic points. The risk and the 
probability of eventual resistance are 
manifestly less when security is backed 
by more than purely military factors. 

It is to be hoped that after the total 
second World War, defense will not be 
within the competence of national states, 
but rather that the organization of the 
machinery of force will be entrusted to 
a universal or international authority. 
There can be little national safety in the 
reduction of national armaments. If 
one state has designs against another 
state and has confidence that its re- 
duced army is superior to the reduced 
army of its opponent, it will engage in 
war unless checked by a supernational 
armed force. A scheme of disarmament 
leaving the protection of national as 
opposed to domestic safety in the hands 
of national organization does not augur 
well for world peace. 

The equally fallacious and impracti- 
cal policy of equality in disarmament is 
also a matter of the past. Little mate- 
rial proof has to be adduced to illustrate 
that the totalitarian regimes would not 
aim at such an order after their victory. 
Not equal’ speed in disarmament, but 
only monopoly of armaments can give 
security to the eventual totalitarian vic- 
tor. No matter who wins, disarmament 
will undoubtedly be a one-sided affair 
after the second World War. A total 
disarmament of all the vanquished may 
be expected to follow a decisive military 
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victory. A new era of medievalism is 
looming, in which armaments will again 
become the privilege of a chosen few. 

The Atlantic Charter clearly indi- 
cates that such a policy will be adopted 
after the Nazi military might has been 
crushed. Pending the establishment of 
an international police force, the mili- 
tary combination of the victors will have 
to maintain international order and 
guarantee the fruits of the military vic- 
tory. Preponderance of military might 
is a better guarantee for peace than are 
equally limited facilities for armaments. 
The apparition of war will be recurrent 
if some sort of military balance is again 
allowed to rear its head. 


Tue Form or Future Wars 


The concept of world wars implies a 
balance of forces between belligerents; 
if the balance is shifted so radically that 
the military weight is concentrated, the 
chance of the challenge in form of war 
becomes negligible. The concept of bal- 
ance of power within the framework of 
the system of national states has failed 
in an effort to modify peacefully the 
status quo. But no balance of power 
can be envisaged in an organized world 
society. 

The form of war in an ideologically 
and economically interdependent but 
politically divided world is world war. 
The form of war in a world organ- 
ized with central political authority, 
equipped with universal features, is not 
world war but punitive expedition or 
international civil war. In the twentieth 
century, conflicts between coexistent 
rival units with opposite ideologies 
or economic interests, decentralized in 
states or regional political units, find 
their natural resultant in world wars. 
But the central political authority in 
possession of a monopolized physical 
force and technical devices would not 
have to fight international duels like 
the wars of the past. 
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A miLtary decision can never be 
adequate without a political decision. 
There is 20 finality in an armed struggle 
until the victor has destroyed or in- 
capacitated the enemy’s potential ability 
to unleash a new challenge at him. 
That procedure is the first and unescap- 
able cordition precedent to utilizing a 
victory that is worth its name. 

Permanent vigilance will not permit 
overnight growth of local revolts, and 
these vill also be hampered by mo- 
nopoly ~egulations concerning armament 
production. The punitive expedition 
augurs well to become the stereotyped 
form of military action in an organized 
world society. Timely intervention 
would put uneven odds into the hands 
of the punishing force dispatched by 
the certral political authority. 


THE ROLE oF VICTORS 


It is not beyond the realm of reality 
to suppose that even in case of the col- 
lapse of the Axis, the political leader- 
ship ci the world order will reveal na- 
tional charactezistics, and only later on 
will tae nonnational democratic prin- 
ciple of selection impose itself. It is 
inevitable that immediately following 
the cessation of hostilities the victors 
will L2 in possession of the main arteries 
of pcilitical control. 

If the Axis loses and a strongly na- 
tionzistic and imperialistic regime is in 
power in Britain and the United States 
at tke time of the cessation of hostilities, 
we may look forward to an undemo- 
cratz Anglo-American world domina- 
tion. The advertisement of democratic 
slog=ns and ideological camouflage could 
not offset the reaction created by the 
nationally monopolized political leader- 
ship. Nothing will be accomplished 
from the standpoint of universal democ- 
racy if, at the height of victory, selfish 
anc. shortsighted men, economic and 
military cliques, attempt to resort to 
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the nineteenth-century practices of im- 
perialism. 

Nevertheless, some sort of sponsor- 

` ship—American or other—is inevitable. 

However, the less the reality of organ- 
ized force is identified with special na- 
tions or class structures, the more it will 
be accepted and endured. Force will 
be overweening and unbearable if it is 
administered for the glory of national 
or other distinctive features attached to 
the supernational political authority. 
History has revealed that insults upon 
national and local susceptibilities often 
backfire. It was said once that the 
greatest lesson of history is that nobody 
learns from it. We have ourselves to 
blame if future errors are not avoided 
on the basis of past tragedies. 

The idea of a free society is incom- 
patible with overt, discriminatory marks 
Against some of its members. World 
wars have been fought because over- 
bearing national and economic dis- 
criminations have stood in the way of 
international co-operation and collective 
security. Many conflicts have been 
caused by the insatiable greed of nations 
and other groups to pervert alien politi- 
cal and economic forces for their own 
narrowly interpreted collective purposes. 
From a democratic point of view, the 
second World War will have been fought 
in vain if it furnishes the means to the 
strongest imperialist power for the stabi- 
lization of its own position through con- 
trol of the channels of violence. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND WORLD CONTROL 


There is no essential incompatibility 
between the democratic rights of the 
individual and world control in the form 
of a supernational political organization. 
According to a fallacious interpretation 
of politics, the materialization of world- 
wide control will impair the time-hon- 
ored democratic prerogatives of the indi- 
vidual. But it is erroneous to connect 
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the size of a political structure with the 
political position of the individual. 

In a large country like the United 
States or Great Britain, the individual 
is vested with more political rights than 
is the individual in many small coun- 
tries. A citizen of the United States 
enjoys no less a degree of democracy 
than does a citizen of Portugal or 
Guatemala. On the other hand, the 
individual in small Sweden or Switzer- 
land is in a more advantageous political 
position than is the individual in Ja- 
pan or Germany. There is no inverse 
proportional relationship between indi- 
vidual rights and the size of the terri- 
tory governed by one political authority. 
The freedom of the individual in the 
United States did not decrease with the 
growth of the country from thirteen 
states to forty-eight states, though the 
criteria of freedom have undergone con- 
siderable changes. 

Hitherto the individual has been cur- 
tailed in favor of the nation. His rights 
have usually been construed in such a 
manner that his nation state could uti- 
lize his services in competing with rival 
nation states. In war as well as in 
peace, his freedom has been subjected 
to national interest. 

The creation of a political authority 
with world-wide control does not in 
itself react directly on the position of 
the individual. The position of the 
individual depends primarily on the na- 
ture of the political organization. There 
is no reason why we should assume that 
in a democratic equalitarian world order 
his rights will be fewer than in a nation 
state bent on “international” competi- 
tion. 


THE FUTURE oF DEMOCRACY 


As we approach a new world order, 
probably it will be suggested more often 
that democracy cannot be commensu- 
rate with a leviathan structure such as 
a world-wide international or superna- 
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tional organization. Too many of our 
‘political institutions and principles are 
unduly linked with the nation state sys- 
tem. Democracy cannot be monopo- 
lized -by . any political structure. If 
there exists an incompatibility, it is be- 
tween the nation state system of a 
shrinking world, and democracy. 

‘The future progress of our material 
civilization, like that of our cultural 
civilization, requires such an organiza- 
tion of economic and social institutions 
that this progress can go on relatively 
unimpeded. ‘Just as there is no ideo- 
logical or moral neutrality, so the 
evaluation of economic and-social insti- 
tutions must be built on the acceptance 
of basic standards. The structural or- 
ganization of the world order will have 
to further the progress of the ideas con- 
nected with the economic and social 
structure. a 
_ No consummate perfection of democ- 

racy should be expected from this pro- 
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‘jected organized world society. Only 


the optimist in the most pregnant sense 
of the word, and the dreamer in celestial 
detachment, would look for irreproach- 
able formas in the domain of political 
realities. 

Democracy is not moral neutrality. 
World democracy is a sublime end, but. 
‘also the practical medium for assuring 
a democratic order within a limited 
scope; it s destined to preserve demo- 
cratic valces and to enable others, out- 
side that imited scope, to share them; 
it does net mean to sacrifice these values 
to trends that are antagonistic to our 
civilizatia. 

The rozd to the political organization 
of the wc-ld skirts the edge of yawning 
precipices Democracy has never faced 
a greater peril than it faces in the 
twentietk century. Nevertheless, de- 
mocracy ñas never before had such # 
good chamce for universal diffusion and 
recognition. 
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After ciai Back to Political Science 


By Jan MASARYK 


OR the past twenty years it has 
been my privilege and duty to 
play a modest part in what was called 
Czechoslovak diplomacy—a great little 
country for the re-establishment of 
which my father had some responsi- 
bility. As a matter of historical record, 
it was in Philadelphia that he, together 
with the representatives of a dozen 
smaller Eastern European peoples, 
signed what has gone down in our his- 
tory as the declaration of our inde- 
pendence. That was on October 18, 
1918, and as we all know, many strange 
and terrible things have happened since. 
The only thing that has not changed is 
the determination of the Czechoslovak 
epeople to regain the freedom to which 
they pledged themselves at Philadel- 
phia’s Independence Hall and of which 
they were forcibly and dastardly de- 
prived three years ago. 

May I in this connection say a word 
about small nations. It is an old say- 
ing that “it takes all kinds to make a 
world.” Not only the great oak trees 
are a testimony to God, but also the 
small blade of grass. Not only the glo- 
rious rose called the American Beauty, 
but also the exquisite lily of the valley, 
is a part of the yearly miracles of na- 
ture. I am not trying to compare my 
little country to the lily of the valley; 
she is more like a thistle preparing to 
bloom—especially now—and Hitler will 
find it out one of these days, God will- 
ing! I am trying to submit in all hu- 
mility that the message of small peoples 
should be listened to in the future, as 
long as it does not interfere with the 
great concert of federated freedom. 
Christ and Plato worked among numeri- 
cally small nations—what messages, 
what fragrance, what wisdom, what 

. eternity! Á 


` highly necessary; 


Lack oF COURAGE AND INSIGHT 


Diplomacy has been given various 
definitions by various writers. Some of 
those definitions are not very flattering, 
and justifiably so. To me, it has always 
theant two inseparable functions: in- 
quiry and action; comprehensible estab- 


„lishment of the living social forces in- 


volved in a given situation, and a 
common-sense action to follow. Look- 
ing back on those apparently fruitless 
twenty years of diplomacy, I confess 
that of inquiries we had quite a num- 
ber in Europe. Some were pretty use- 
less, but there were many excellent ones. 
Where we failed dismally was in the 
field of action. There were occasions 
during the period between the wars 
when action, common-sense action, was 
but with all our 
knowledge of facts, we did not have 
the courage to act at the right moment, 
and thus we threw ourselves into the 
chaos in which we presently find our- 
selves—Europeans and Americans alike, 
and alike we are paying a shocking pen- 
alty for our lack of political courage. 
The term “chaos” needs a little ex- 
planation, perhaps. In the mind of 
some people it did not start until one 
black Friday in October 1929. Until 
then, only a few realized that it was 
economically impossible that one could 
borrow at 10 per cent and be lucky by 
investing the money in stocks which 
could yield but 2 per cent if the divi- 
dends were paid on the basis of real 
and not imaginary earnings. Others 
began to talk about the crisis when a 
few months later Japan invaded Man- 
churia. Again the voices of warning 
were ignored, because it seemed to some 
leading statesmen too daring to call a 
spade a spade, or even to think of pun- 
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ishing a common crime. To a.handful 
of Europeans the statement of the Nazi 
principles at the Munich Beerhall back 
in 1920 sounded as an evil omen. But 
in those rather idyllic early years the 
reading of Mein Kampf was considered 
by many as a lack of good taste or a 
pastime unworthy of men called to per- 
form more serious tasks. I met many 
political leaders who did not read Mein 
Kampf—ii was not done! 

Unrelated though these events may 
seem, they were all symptoms of a grave 
and almost universal crisis that had long 
been with us. They were the features 
marking the process of economic, politi- 
cal, and moral disintegration of the na- 
tional and international society, they 
were the heralds of the war to come, 
the evidence of our inability to see 
clearly and to act timelily and coura- 
geously. 

I often wonder whether by referring 
to the present situation as chaos we 
are not trying to escapé from our share 
of responsibility and to throw it on 
the things lying in the outside world. 
Whether we realize it or not, what is 
going on is indeed one of the most extra- 
ordinary periods of great transition in 
the history of man—a transition from 
one way of living to another; a transi- 
tion that may have reached its climax 
in the present war, but one that may 
yet involve us in changes which we can- 
not or wish not to contemplate. 


MATERIAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
REVOLUTION 


Whatever is coming to us, we shall 
have to face it squarely and firmly. 
There‘ are certain indications pointing 
out the general trend of things. One of 
them is the rapidly changing pattern of 
the materialistic world that affects us 
most intimately, namely, the revolution 
in the domain of inventions and techno- 
logical processes. Printing press, gun- 
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powder, amd compass were among the 
chief causes of the Renaissance. As- 
tronomy bought us nearer to the under- 
standing Œ the order of things within 
the endles= univers2, and strengthened 
our belief in the usefulness of order and ` 
law among the peoples of this planet. 
Today, aviation, modern long-distance 
bombers, zhe microphone, the film, and 
the production of synthetic raw mate- 
rials, all resulting from the experiments 
of the laboratory, are offering equally 
powerful stimulus to the material revo- 
lution which is already influencing our 
ideas. Tae shortening of distances in 
terms of =oth time and space is one of 
the most conspicuous manifestations of 
this chanze. 

On the side of ideas, the process of 
fermentation is equally imposing. Our 
mind is being taxed almost to the 
breaking point. The most heterogene-« 
ous and contradictory beliefs, doctrines, 
and theories are incessantly claiming our 
attention Rarely have the young peo- 
ple been asked to learn so much and to 
retain so little. The world of ideologies 
has approached a state of affairs which 
has appropriately been compared with 
the dance of jitterbugs. Think only of 
the num=er of isms we are supposed to 
know, cassify, and digest. Somehow 
the techrical advance has stolen a march 
on our mental capacity. Somehow we 
have nof been able to arrange our intel- 
lectual processes in orderly fashion, to 
compose ourselves mentally and intel- 
lectually. and to translate those intellec- 
tual prccesses into an orderly institu- 
tional lie. The thing called the style 
has to £ large extent disappeared from 
our spiritual realm. The things which 
we have known have acquired a different 
scale of values, and the present chaos 
will comtinue as long as we do not give 
them tk2 proper revaluation. 

This war, terrible as it is, will cer- 
tainly accelerate this process of revalua- 
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tion. Conceptions such as nationalism, 
sovereignty, the place of labor in so- 
ciety, the. supremacy of the common 
good as contrasted with private gain, 
and many others have already been 
reinterpreted in the light of the most 
recent experience. The domain of 
thought will eventually be readjusted 
to the domain of mechanical revolution, 
and both will serve as the, foundation of 
a new institutional pattern of society. 
Thus good may eventually be wrought 
from evil if we are strong enough, .as 
no doubt we can and should be, and do 
not permit the instruments of destruc- 
tion to outsmart our capacity of resist- 
ance. 


THE WILL TO VICTORY 


I am far from accepting the negative’ 


attitude which, like poison, has been 
systematically injected into the democ- 
racies by the pseudo-scientific agents of 
the Nazi nihilism. I have seen too 
much of the other side of the medal to 
be a pessimist. Young Czech soldiers 
were coming to me in London after the 
fall of France, after having escaped from 
the Axis clutches and having covered 
thousands of perilous miles just to tell 
me that they wanted to fight. The dis- 
tinguished representatives of Poland and 
Norway could tell you similar stories 
of the courageous men and women of 
their countries. It would seem that a 
degree of the romantic temper is almost 
necessary to explain some of the heroic 
displays in this war. Yet the people of 
the United Nations—the Chinese and 
the Russians and all the others who are 
leagued in this all-important struggle— 
are not seeking military adventure to 
escape from life or to give vent to their 
animal energy. On the contrary, they 
are moved to action by a very rational 
feeling which fills them with a faith in 
the sacredness of the cause of freedom. 
It is the feeling that without the will to 
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victory, we should never be able to re- 
place the weak institutions of the past 
with new, stronger, healthier institutions 
of the future. This rational aspect of 
the war of the democracies is indeed one 
of the most encouraging factors. 

The instinct of survival is too deeply 
ingrained in human minds to perish. 
Already now, while the disintegrating 
forces have probably reached their ze- 
nith, the forces of integration are at 
work. Realizing the blunder the democ- 
racies made by not preparing for defense 
when they lived at peace, or what some 
thought was peace, they see that they 
cannot afford the second mistake of not 
preparing for peace while they are at 
war. 


Power AND MORALITY 


It is a hopeful sign that more healthy 
ideas are being put into the preparation 
of the peace than was the case twenty 


years.ago. It is agreed that the future 


peace will have to rest for a long time 
on power—military, economic, and the 
power of public opinion. The prepon- 
derance of democratic power will have 


to exist as long as the forces of aggres- 


sive nihilism persist. At the same time, 
it is understood that something more 
than power will also be needed; that 
international relations involve the ‘inter- 
play of two elements equally necessary 
in the long run if we are to create a 
more stable and orderly world. Power 
is one of them, morality is the other. 
The ultra-realists are apt to stress the 
power aspect. The super-idealists are 
prone to place their faith in morality 
alone. Neither of the two groups is 
likely to receive full satisfaction. Power 
without morality would be as ineffec- ` 
tive as would be morality without law 
backed by power. Our own lagging be- 
hind the Axis in the military preparation 
should convince us once and for all of 
the ‘futility of relying on the morality 


- others. 
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of others while we are disarmed. On 
the other hand, the temporary pre- 
ponderance of the Axis military power 
will not save it from ultimate annihila- 
tion because of the utter hollowness of 
its aims as regards their ethical contents. 
The destruction of Czechoslovakia was 
not made any more moral by the fact 
that Hitler had the preponderance of 
power with which to do it, nor by the 
fact that he signed a decree of annexa- 
tion to give the conquest the appearance 
of legality. The world we want to live 
in will have to be built on both power 
and morality. 

’ And here I wish to raise my voice 
in a loud and indignant J’accuse. It 
should be said and remembered that the 
great German science allowed itself to 
be used by Hitler and his thoroughly 
uneducated gang of criminals and slave 
drivers, and often willingly supplied so- 
called scientific material for the Nazi 
racial and totalitarian terribleness. Even 
some of the fundamental laws of biology 
and physiology are being misrepresented 
in a thoroughly illiterate manner by the 
misguided and mischievous successors to 
Haeckel, Carl Ludwig, Zuckerkandl, and 
And the same applies to law, 
music, architecture, and religion. I do 
not mention political science in connec- 
tion with totalitarianism, except to say 
that the Nazis have been: highly success- 
ful in destroying political science in 
their own country, and they have even 
made it look rather pale and anemic in 
the democracies. I, who have liked so 
many Germans, and thrived on German 
‘poetry and music, feel not a little bitter 
- about it. 


INTERNATIONALISM 


In that society of tomorrow there will 
be very few wants left which a people 
will be able to satisfy fully by relying 
on its own resources. This war has defi- 
nitely killed the conception of national 
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isolation. Not even the largest states 
and =mpires of the world are strong 
enoug1 to defend themselves separately. 


` Morezver, even the richest states can- 


not rey on their own material resources, 
but n=ed the resources of others. World 
War I revealed the interdependence of 
all nations. It is a sad commentary on 


` postwar statesmanship that one more 


blood; conflict was necessary to disperse 
as fucile the claim of unrestricted na- 
tional sovereignty which refused to take 
into account the political necessities of- 
our c>“ilization. 

Sectrity from foreign aggression, 
prepa-ation for defense against the 
event=al evildoers, common diplomacy 
in pezze and in wartime, a solid integra- 
tion c` world economy, the care of the 
milliozs of pecple placed by nature in 
areas ~vhich have not been able to sup- 
port =<aem because of limited develop- 
ment er because of the absence of the 
things the people need—these are some 
of the problems showing that satisfac- 
tion end the minimum of comfort can 
be ack.eved only by associated or united 
actiox. The self-supporting national 
state, never a reality, has definitely be- 
come = thing of the past. There will be 
no retarn to either the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ʻe year of 1918, 1938, or even to 
April 10, 1942, which was yesterday. 
The trend toward healthy and organized 
intern=tionalism is bound to continue, 
and most of our political thinking, 
whether critical or constructive, will 
have to be direzted to that end. Natu- 
rally, healthy, clean patriotism is a nec- 
essary prerequisite to real international- 
ism. 

Maz is not solely the creature of poli- 
tics, however. Neither is he exclusively 
the eccnomic man. He is not only the 
citizer. of his state, and not only the 
manager. of his household interested in 
increasing or preserving his property. 
Histor, which some people call, rather 
inacctzately, past politics, will have to 


y 
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interpret for us many more phases of 
social processes in the past, particularly 
those concerned with contacts between 
various national and other social groups. 
The history of my own people, for in- 
stance, would reveal some useful mate- 
rial on the idea of federation conceived 
as early as the fifteenth century by King 
George Podebrad. We all look forward 
’ to seeing international law re-established 
in its own right. But respect for law 
will very much depend upon the availa- 
bility of* functioning institutions by 
means of which it can be brought into 
harmony with the social forces from 
which it receives its vitality. Law is 
the element of stability, but no strait 
jacket. Political science and all the 
other social sciences will be of ever 
‘growing importance to our own genera- 
tion and to those who will come after 


us. They will provide us with fresh | 


knowledge from the field of group life, 
and it will be the task of statesmanship 
to act on the basis of that knowledge. 
There must not be that lag between in- 
quiry and action which is partly re- 
sponsible for our present plague. 


THE SPIRITUAL QUALITIES 


There is one more item I want to 
refer to. I mean ethics—international 
ethics, national ethics, individual ethics. 
They all form part of universal ethics, 
and cannot be compartmentalized. Af- 
ter all, the proper ordering of the moral 
life is the highest purpose of all human 
efforts. It is by living together and 
through continued intercourse that na- 
tions develop the sense of right or 
wrong. International morality has be- 
come the Cinderella in diplomacy. Un- 
til it is given its due, there is little 
chance that orderliness will take the 
place of anarchy. Tricks and cheating 
must disappear if we are worth saving. 

As I haye mentioned earlier, the roots 
of the chaos go deeper than we find it 
convenient to admit. They touch upon 
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the very subtle ground of individual 


‘conscience. They-confront us with the 


primordial question of man’s morality. 
As such, they require a treatment that 
goes beyond the remedial measures of 
political, economic, or jurisprudential 
character. After all, we have made 
some wonderful progress in the technical 
fields. We have introduced measures of 
public health, we are beginning to take 
care of the socially underprivileged, we 
have guaranteed certain equal political 
and to some extent economic rights. 
In many countries the standards of liv- 
ing have been raised to a commendable 
level and many social and economic 
evils have been removed. Yet these 
measures were not sufficient to solve the 
crisis. ‘They’ have only scratched the 
surface. Whatever social improvements 
were made by the totalitarian countries, 
they could hardly contribute to improve 
the general conditions of man, the con- 
ditions which in the last analysis supply 
the basis on which morality can stand. 
In Nazi Germany the value of man is 
measured by his capacity as slave. But 
the man of the twentieth century makes 
a poor slave everywhere. It is only 
after man has been raised from his pres: ` 
ent degradation, by his own efforts and 
by the efforts of the free fighting men, 
that morality will have a chance to pro- 
vide the link between peoples. In the 
long run, no nation will be free unless 
freedom can be enjoyed by all and not 
only by afew. | 

And this brings me to the concluding 
remark on religion. Morality borders 
on religion. The two are inextricably 
intertwined. The ultimate mission of a 
people is to constitute a link in the uni- 
versal organization between the indi- 
vidual and humanity as a whole. Out 
of the chaos, man as human being must 
be redeemed and his true place in the 
eternal order re-established. In that 
order there is a perfectly clear and as- 
sured place for man in his relation to 
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. God—not the tribal God whom Hitler all mankind, the merciful,-the just, be- 
invokes in his heathen talks.as an ally fore whom we lay our cause for divine 
to hold up his sword and exterminate guidence and assistance upon the in- 
the wicked democracies, but the God of herer= justice of that cause. 
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Postwar Political Organization of the World 


By C. J. 


_ NY discussion of a future peaceful 
era in the world is based on the 
assumption so eloquently expressed by 
my Polish friend, that there must be 
a total victory. There can never be any 
appeasement between groups of human 
beings who do not understand the same 
moral language. No written covenant 
or treaty or pact of any kind would give 
` any feeling of security until the United 
Nations have dictated to the totalitarian 
powers an acceptance of the same basic 
moral principles which they expect to 
govern the lives of their own nations 
and their own individuals. 

But even during these days of bitter 
fighting, during these days of suffering, 
of hardship, of need, and of torture in 
Europe, it is essential, and it is felt by 
the people in the occupied countries to 
be essential, to try to draft the outlines 
of the world organization to come, which 
shall correspond to the promises given 
by the leaders of the democratic nations. 

In all the eight points in the Atlantic 
Charter and in the Washington Agree- 
ment of the United Nations, it is pre- 
supposed that there must be a universal 
organization of countries after the war. 
Every point mentions all the countries, 
“all nations.” And in the Washington 
Agreement, which is in one way the 
most remarkable diplomatic document 
signed for many. years, the entire con- 
ception of universality has been brought 
into play. It is agreed that peace can 
be preserved only if religious freedom, 
independence, and justice shall rule in 
all the countries; that no suppression of 
democratic ideals, of human dignity, of 
freedom, can exist in any one country 
and leave the rest of: the countries un- 
‘interested; that no country’ can believe 


1 See article by Michal Kwapiszewski, in this 
issue of THE ANNALS. 
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that it would have no influence on its 
own fate and future if it did not react 
when democracy was trampled under 
foot by its neighbors. 

Sometimes one is tempted to think 
that one reason why the work of the 
League of Nations and of all the leaders 
of democratic states has-proved to so 
large an extent futile and fatuous, is 
that the nations failed to establish what 
might be called a peace intelligence serv- 
ice. They had military attachés, air 
attachés, and commercial counselors and 
counselors for fisheries and what not, at 
all of the embassies, but no state had 
any counselor for education, any intelli- 
gence service for the spiritual arma- 
ments which are the decisive factors 
when we come to questions of war and 
peace. 


Tue German IDEOLOGY 


If the great powers had had any such 
intelligence service, they would have 
known what Mr. Kwapiszewski ex- 
pressed, that the. mental development 
in Germany is not the result of the ef- 
forts of one man or one group of men, 
but is the logical result of a century of 
education. All the nations woùld have 
known that they had to be prepared for 
a war the like of which the world had 
never seen. But so deeply steeped in 
materialism were all the leaders of the 
great powers that they never realized 
that modern wars are not the result of 
economic processes alone or mainly, but 
that they are the result of a certain spir- 
itual and mental development and of 
spiritual, mental, and moral forces clash- 


_ ing against each other. 


Hitler in Mein Kampf stressed the 
point that armaments in themselves are 
not of supreme importance. What is of 
supreme importance is to create in a 
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nation the will to war, and when such 
a will is educated into the nation, he 
says that there are a thousand ways, 
each of which will lead to a weapon. 

The present war has made it evident 
to all who were unwilling to believe it 
before, that we have come back to an 
age where opposite ideologies and op- 
posite conceptions of morality and honor 
and honesty between men and. men, be- 
tween nations and nations, lead to war, 
and not any pretext about nations that 
“have” and nations that “have not.” It 
is more than anything else a spiritual 
‘war that we are waging, and only by 
thoroughly recognizing this fact,, now 
and in our postwar considerations, can 
we hope to arrive at anything like a 
just and durable peace. > 

I was glad to see it emphasized in the 
Introduction to the latest volume of Zn- 
ternational Conciliation, just published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, that it will be necessary 
to have an entirely different kind of 
intellectual co-operation and to study 
with greater care than at any previous 
time the systems of education used in 
the various countries. This war was not 
hatched in the General Staff of Ger- 
many; it was not prepared by the politi- 
cal leaders. For a century they have 
all read the books of, and been prepared 
by, the professors and school teachers 
of Germany. Any person who studied 
the manuals issued for the use of the 
> teachers, or the textbooks of interna- 
tional law used at the universities, or the 
schoolbooks in Germany, was bound to 
know that a war was coming. 

The textbook ‘of international law 
used everywhere in Germany, the great 
work which Professor Erich Kaufmann 
published in 1911, illustrates the differ- 
ence in basic conceptions between the 
Germans and the rest of the world. It 
is laid down as a leitmotiv that a com- 
munity of free men can never be the 
social ideal; the social ideal is victorious 
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war, for only in war can a nation find. 
full expression for its own individuality. 

And the writer of that book, on the 
strength of it, was made Legal Adviser 
to the German Government’ after the 
last World War. That government was 
the least nationalistic government that 
Germany has had; and yet it appointed 
this man who preached that a commu- 
nity of free men can never be a social 
ideal, to be its adviser in all questions 
of international law and policy. 


EXPERIENCE SHOULD BE UTILIZED 


Now, we have accumulated a vast 
store of experience in international ad- 
ministration and co-operation since 
1919, and it would be a grave mistake 
not to utilize that experience, which is 
the result of the international activities 
built up by the League of Nations, the 
International Labor Organization, and 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

Fortunately we do not start at 
scratch, and it is sometimes quite pe- 
culiar to look at the rather ghastly dance 
of peace executed by passionate ideolo- 
gists who seem to think that we have to 
start from nothing at all and build up 
an entirely new world without remem- 
bering anything that has happened. As 
the French philosopher said, who trans- 
lated John Stuart Mill’s Liberty into 
French, “What distinguishes man from 
the animal is continuity, and my right 
as man is my right to have the feeling 
of continuity.” In the international 
community we can build on this feeling 
when we are planning the future world 
organization. 

The international difficulties will be 
exactly the same whether we speak of 
a World Organization, a Federation, a 
Confederation, a Union Now, or-a Re- 
vitalized League of Nations. Nomen- 
clature is of absolutely minor impor- 


‘tance. 


One experience stands forth from 
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these twenty years of collaboration, and 
that is the necessity for having a uni- 
versal world organization if we want 
collective security and a stable and just 
peace. That does not mean that every 
nation on earth should immediately be 
a member of such an organization. And 
I was glad to see that those calm, peace- 
ful, sober men who signed the Intro- 
duction to the recent volume of In- 
ternational Conciliation mention the 
possibility and the probability of its 
becoming necessary by the end of the 
war to occupy Germany and Japan. 


THE MANDATE SYSTEM 


To my mind it will be necessary to 
do something more than that. It will 
be necessary to make the totalitarian 
countries mandated territories until they 
give evidence that they are mature for 
modern democratic government; and we 
cannot now predict how long that will 
be. 


The mandate system as worked out. 


in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and in the Versailles Treaty was 
a new thing and a good thing. The 
mandated territories were classed in 
three different groups according to their 
, standards of civilization, and the idea 
was that they should be gradually de- 
veloped until they could be given full 
self-government without any risk for the 
safety of the world. 

The first mandated territory to be 
given full self-government was Iraq. 
Whether it was a premature act of kind- 
ness or whether done in the fullness of 
time, I leave to every individual to de- 

‘cide for himself. Syria and Palestine 
were next on the list, and then came a 
number of former colonies in the Pacific 
Ocean and elsewhere. The fate of some 

_of those mandated territories is a good 
object lesson. They proved, if anybody 
needed proof, that those nations which 

. had been clamoring for colonies, and 

had had the mental support of millions 
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of sentimental people in many neutral 
or disinterested countries, did not for 
one moment want colonies because colo- 
nies solved any of their population prob- 
lems, but wanted them because they 
supplied bases for attack upon the rest 
of the nations. 

I entirely agree with the authors of 
this report from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace that there 
must be a long transition period between 
the last battle and the final agreement 
on future world order; and during that 
period it must be tried, if possible, to 
find in the totalitarian countries a nu- 
cleus of persons that can help to build 
up a new, mentality in those countries.. 
It may also be possible, under the man- 
date system, that some form of central 
government can grow out of local self- 
government. 

Conditions may vary from one coun- 
try to another, but the main fact re- 
mains that for years the minds of the 
young people of the totalitarian coun- 
tries have been twisted and perverted 
to conceptions so entirely different from 


` our conceptions of honest government 


that we cannot trust them until a new 
system of education has brought about 
new results. It may also be that any 
mandates commissions exercising power 
in the totalitarian countries will need 
large-scale assistance from doctors hav- 
ing experience with asylums and sana- 
toria, and also from people having sound 
experience with reformatories. 


UNIVERSAL ORGANIZATION ESSENTIAL 


But irrespective of mandates and a 
period of transition, only on a universal 
basis can a future organization build 
safety. 

Whenever the League of Nations 
failed to do what it perhaps ought to 
have done, statesmen declared that they 
dared not take the responsibility for the 
right decisions because the League was 
not universal. The United States was 
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not in the League; Russia for many 
years was not in the League; later Italy, 
Japan, and Germany were not in the 
League. Their small neighbor states 
could hardly be expected to take any 
. strong action as long as those great 
powers were not in the League. There 
started a general disintegration. If any 


problem has been fully discussed be- ` 


tween governments during the last ten 
years, it is this problem of universality, 
and it has been made clear beyond any 
doubt that only on a universal basis 
can we build a lasting organization of 
states, 

Of course that does not preclude re- 
gional arrangements or continental ar- 
rangements if people believe that they 
are natural, but it may be of interest to 
remember that the highways of the 
world have always been the seaways, 
and never any continental ways. The 
distance across the sea has not been 
dividing countries, but uniting them; 
the bulk of trade and commerce is still 
sea-borne. The first practical interna- 
tional arrangements made have been 
oceanic arrangements and not continen- 
tal arrangements. We have the North 
Sea Convention, the Baltic Convention, 
the Bering Sea Convention, and so forth. 
This development started with the Dan- 
ube Conventions. 

The war in the Pacific that is now 
going on should make this clear to 
everybody. We also talk of the Battle 
of the Atlantic, the Battle of the Medi- 
terranean, and so on. 

To believe that Europe is a whole is 
just wishful thinking. The northern 
countries of Europe are nearer to the 
United States than to the Balkans. The 
countries in the south of Europe have 
their interests in North Africa and Asia 
Minor—not along the Arctic coasts of 
Norway. 

Continental arrangements, therefore, 
will never be sufficient; we shall have to 
build on a universal basis. When we 
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then envisage an International Assem- 
bly, as it was called in League history, 
the international parliament which so 
many people have discussed, we come 
to the problem of representation, which 
means the problem of sovereignty, the 
problem of unanimity, and of what sys- 
tem shall prevail in the future world 
organization. 


TREND Away FROM ABSOLUTE 
SOVEREIGNTY 


Does anybody believe that the sys- 
tem accepted in the Covenant of the 
League can still work—that all states 
shall have an equal vote and equal share 
in the responsibility? Shall we still ac- 
cept what was expressed by the then 
Lord Robert Cecil in the words “All 
international decisions must, by the na- 
ture of things, be unanimous”—or shall® 
we realize that the absolute sovereignty 
of every individual state on earth be- 
longs to the past? It is a relic from 
the ages of barbarism, and that ought to 
be recognized by every single nation. 

As all national and social civilization 
within the individual state has been a 
march away from the conception of ab-` 
solute sovereignty—for the head of the 
family, of the township or clan—so in 
international life our march toward civi- 
lization is a march away from the idea 
of absolute sovereignty for every single 
individual state. As a matter of fact, 
such sovereignty does not exist today, 
because a network of international trea- 
ties binds the world together. The 
United States and every other civilized 
state, by accepting membership in the 
Universal Postal Union and the Tele- 
graphic Union, the Bureaus for the Pro- 
tection of Artistic Rights and Patent 
Rights and Trademarks, the Convention 
for Safety of Life at Sea, with the duty 
to keep open the North Atlantic Lanes, 
and through hundreds of other conven- 
tions, have entered upon a domain 
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where there is no retreat. Complete 
sovereignty does not exist any longer. 


THE LEAGUE SYSTEM 


Nevertheless, could anybody expect 
the League to take far-reaching political 
action when the United Kingdom had 
one vote and Albania one vote; when 
Russia had one vote and Estonia one 
vote? 

There is an old English proverb to 
the effect that he who pays the piper 
shall also call the tune; but in the 
League of Nations, those who paid the 
piper could not decide the tune. All 
states did not pay the same amount to 
the finances of the League, but each 
state had only one vote. 

Under the Covenant of the League, 
states were expected to pay their con- 
tributions under the rules of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union; that did not work. 
But the Postal Union is of interest 
because it does away with the idea of 
absolute equality and sovereignty for all 
the individual states. All the nations 
belonging to the Universal Postal Union 
are classified in six groups, paying at the 
ratio of 20, 15, 10, 5, 3, and 1 to the 
budget. Marvelously enough, it has 
never happened that the state assessed 
to pay one unit claimed the right to 
pay twenty units, like the United States, 
as a proof of its absolute sovereignty 
and of equality among states. And in 
all the other world combinations where 
states have been classified after interests 
that are not purely ideological, it has 
never happened that any state has pro- 
claimed its right to pay on an equal 
basis with the great powers; but often 
we have had states claiming that they 
ought to pay still less. 

In the League of Nations a good 
many states said it was not fair that 
they should pay one unit when the 
United Kingdom paid only twenty units, 
and so gradually a system was created 
under which states were assessed on the 
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basis of their real power in world affairs. 
Under this system the United Kingdom 
came as the highest contributor to the 
League, and is today paying 108 units; 
next came Soviet Russia, paying 99 
units; then came France and Germany 
paying 78 and 80 units respectively; 
then came Japan and India and China 
and Italy and so on, and a number of 
states only paid one unit. 


Lack oF BALANCE 


Now can you imagine that any great 
power, with responsibility for political 
development all over the world, should 
be willing to be absolutely bound by 
any decision taken in an assembly where 
it had no more formal share of influence 
than the smallest state in existence, with 
a population maybe of a few hundred 
thousand people? We who represent 
small countries are bound to admit, al- 
though we do not like it, that there are 
states with a higher right to a major 
share in the responsibility for world af- 
fairs than we have, and we are bound to 
accept the fact that no stable world 
organization can ever be a reality if 
every petty independent state in the 
world shall have the right to veto any 
decision that is taken. 

Now, whereas the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was built on una- 
nimity, the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization had no such 
clause, possibly because the Covenant 
was a result of the work of politicians 
and diplomats and the constitution 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion was the result of the work of prac- 
tical men—employers, laborers, econo- 
mists, and experts in social affairs. 
They were not hampered by those long 
traditions of political prestige and pre- 
ponderance which we all know of from 
the history of diplomacy—and I sin- 
cerely hope that when the various as- 
pects of the new organization are dis- 
cussed, other men than politicians and 
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diplomats will have the main influence 
on the decisions taken. With a great 
bow to my diplomatic friends, I remind 
you of the famous German story of the 
horse, the cow, and the ass, discussing 
after the last war who had done most 
for German warfare. The horse said, 
“Tf I had not been there to carry our 
cavalry across the border and draw our 
guns into France and Belgium, we could 
never have invaded those countries.” 
The cow said, “If I had not stayed at 
home and nourished the civilian popu- 
lation, we could not have carried on 
for three months.” The ass laughed 
loudly and exclaimed, “If I had not 
been in diplomacy, there would have 
been no war.” 

We have to get accustomed to under- 
stand that when we build for the fu- 
ture we shall have to discard a good 
many of our traditional conceptions and 
accept arrangements which perhaps a 
few years ago we would have all pro- 
tested against. 

The United States as a member of 
the International Labor Organization 
pays exactly the same amount as does 
the United Kingdom; but the United 
States has never been assessed by any 
committee, and probably in a future 
world organization that would have to 
be done. I am just stating a fact—I 
am not criticizing anything—but today 
one million inhabitants in Canada con- 
tribute more than three and a half times 
as much to the International Labor Or- 
ganization as one million inhabitants in 
the United States. It is*highly flattering 
to Canada, but perhaps it does not give 
an exhaustive picture of the relative 
wealth of the two countries. 


REPRESENTATION ` 


In a new world organization, if it 
shall become a reality, we must give 
up the idea of unanimity and the idea 
of absolute equality among states. That 
may result in some kind of two-chamber 


course,” said the Professor: 
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system, like the one in the United 
States, where the idea of sovereignty is 
expressed through a Senate in which 
every state has two votes; and where 
the idea of common sense is embodied 
in the House of Representatives. I am 
speaking only of the constitutional idea, 
not of the actual bodies! 

Allow me to remind you of a story. 
Just before the last war a German pro- 
fessor, who has been given the Nobel 
Peace Prize, published a book called 
Caligula: A case of Megalomania. He 
was indicted for crimen laesae majes- 
tatis; and the public prosecutor asked 
him, “Whom had you in mind when 
you wrote that book?” “Caligula, of 
“But, my 
dear Prosecutor, whom had you in mind 
when you prosecuted me for publishing 
that book?” 

In the House of Representatives® 
states are given representation accord- 
ing to their population. So in the new 

world organization we may have a kind 
of council or senate which will take 
care of the principle of sovereignty, and 
a world assembly where states will be 
given the right to vote according to 
their actual weight in world affairs. 
And that scale of voting power may cor- 
respond to the League scale of alloca- 
tion. 

Now the history of the League of 
Nations, in spite of everything that 
canbe said against it, has been a con- 
stant development along democratic 
lines. It started with a Council with 
five permanent seats for the great pow- 
ers and four other seats apportioned 
by the great powers. Today, in prin- 
ciple, we have a Council of fourteen. 
Only two great powers are left, and all 
the other representatives are elected. 


PRESENT LIVELINESS OF THE LEAGUE 


When I hear people state that the 
League of Nations no longer exists, 1 
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feel under duty to tell them that they 
are mistaken. We have seen that it 
has been possible for international bod- 


ies to do excellent work that twenty ` 
years ago would have been considered 


absolutely impossible. There is a work 
done for the international control of 
_ narcotics and drugs which no sane per- 
son would have believed possible fifteen 
years ago. ‘The work done by the 
Health Section of the League would 
have been considered impossible twenty 
years ago. 
Even during this war, a short while 
ago, a new and very important vitamin, 
Vitamin E, has been given out from the 
laboratories carried on under the aus- 
pices of the League, and handed over 
to the allied governments. The big In- 
stitute of Tropical Diseases in Singa- 
pore, which was so tremendously impor- 
“ant a center for the prevention of any 
spread of epidemics from the East, has 
been wrecked by the Japanese; but 
fortunately the doctors working there— 
some of them sent there by. the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, all of them estab- 
lished there by the League—have been 
able to move to Australia and are labor- 
ing to set up another center of research, 
because the work to prevent epidemic 
. diseases will'be more needed after this 
war than ever before. 
It has been possible to create these 
bodies of international administration 


and supervision, and there are no in- - 


surmountable obstacles to the creation 
of future similar bodies to supervise 
other human activities. 

India willingly and gladly and for 
the first time without any opposition 
voted its total contribution to the 
League of Nations last year and un- 
doubtedly will do so this year. And 


all the nations engaged in this war . 


against the totalitarian nations have 
paid to give evidence of their faith in 
international collaboration and their 
conviction that an international solu- 
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tion of world problems will be needed, 
that a certain amount of political tol- 
erance will be necessary if we are to 
work together as a team, and that the 
problems are so tremendous that only if 
all of us make our contributions can 
we hope to arrive anywhere. 


PREPARATION FOR PEACE 


If it has been a disaster for a good 
many nations that they were unpre- 
pared for war, it would be a still greater 
tragedy for mankind if the democracies 
of this earth should go unprepared to 
peace. We must realize that there is a 
strategy of peace; that there are peace 
techniques; and that it is of essential 
importance to have an intelligence serv- 
ice prepared. If any false peace offen- 
sive should come from any undemocratic 
state, it should be met in time, warning 
should be given, all the good forces and 
moral principles should be mobilized 
against it. Those who try to start such 
a peace offensive should be routed. The 
democracies should take,the lead and 
make their own peace offensive success- 
ful, because they know it is the only 
way to make the future safe for our 
children and grandchildren and to live | 
under conditions that will not mean a 
perpetual economic, moral, financial mo- 
bilization even if there is no clash of 
arms of one nation against another. 

We shall never get back to the world 
as we knew it in 1939. What some peo- 
ple call normalcy has disappeared, and 
let us hope that a good many things that ` 
were considered normal before 1939 will 
be considered abnormal when this war 
is over. 

If public opinion all over the world 
would help to prepare nations for the 
necessity of accepting certain mortgages 
on our time-honored ideas of sovereignty 
and equality, it would greatly ease the 
task of those who will do the construc- 
tive work. 
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Morar SUPERVISION 


All nations ‘must understand such 
thińgs as that the question of arma- 
ments is not primarily a question of 
munitions or of big battleships or of 
how many submarines every nation shall 
have, but more than anything else it 
will be a question of moral supervision. 

As long as any nation finds it per- 
fectly natural to export oil and iron and 
coal to Japan or to any country mobi- 
lized against that nation, there will be 
little -hope for any just and durable 
peace. When we come to this peace 
conference—which will not be an ordi- 
nary conference, but may’ be a number 
of conferences for various purposes, to 
rearrange finances; economies, and edu- 
cation—we shall realize that we have to 
come back to the moral element as the 
fundamental element in all peace prob- 
lems. 
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Only as nations are clear as to the 
importance of this element can their 
peace offensive succeed. Only if they 
introduce the element of personal re- 
sponsibility into international life in 
such a way as has ‘never been done be- 
fore, only if we accept the idea that in 
the last resort the world assembly must 
have power to impeach international 
servants who directly or indirectly vio- 
late treaties and conventions and impair 
the security of mankind, can we hope 
to have any stable peace. 

. And let us all remember that in inter- 
national politics we cannot accept any 
such word as “impossible.” The nations 
need statesmen who are clear that. on 
our march toward a brighter future it 
is not sufficient to accept the French 
idea that politics is the art of the pos- 
sible. We need the foresight and the 
vision to make possible tomorrow that 
which seems impossible today. ` 


C. J. Hambro, Princeton, New Jersey, is a Nor- 


wegian statesman and newspaper publisher. 


He is. 


chairman of the Supervisory Committee of the League 
of Nations and president of the League Assembly. 
Since 1926 he has been president of the Parliament 


of Norway (the Storting). 


International Courts in the Postwar World 


By Maney O. Hupson 


HE President of the United States 

has set before the people of this 
country two objectives—the winning of 
the war and the winning of the peace 
which will follow the war. Both of 
these tasks require preparation—and 
both of them require preparation in 
advance. According to an announce- 
ment made recently, some ‘one hundred 
organizations in this country are en- 
gaged in an effort to prepare for the 
peace that will follow the war. 

In all of the plans that I have seen, 
there is extraordinary unanimity on one 
point—people everywhere seem to be 
agreed that this war must be followed 
by an extension and a strengthening of 
international law. Yet among the peo- 
ple I have seen there seems to be little 
appreciation of how that end is to be 
achieved. I have heard little discussion 
of the methods which we may adopt for 
the purpose of extending and strength- 
ening international law. Of course all 
of our judgments at this time have to 
be entirely tentative, but two things 
would seem to me to be necessary if 
we are going to achieve this general end. 


‘CoNTINUE RECENT GAINS AND 
PRESENT INSTITUTIONS 


‘In the first place, we must see to it 
that there is a continuance of the re- 
cent gains which have been made in 
international law. Those gains are very 
significant in two fields. 

First is the field of international legis- 
lation. We hardly knew such a thing 
as international legislation prior to 
eighty years ago. ‘The International 
Telegraph Union, the first of the mod- 
ern leagues of nations, was established 
only in 1865. Today we have a large 
number of great multipartite interna- 
tional instruments which guide and con- 
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trol not simply the actions of govern- 
ments but also the daily lives of men 
and women throughout the world. And 
we have made an extraordinary gain in 
this field in the course of the last twenty 
years. It has proved ‘much easier to 
call international conferences, it has 
proved much easier for those confer- 
ences to succeed after having been 
called, and after their work has -been 
finished we have had the machinery and 
agencies for following it up to see that 
the ends were accomplished. 

A second field in which we have made 
recent gains in international law is that 
of the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. Since 1920 we have made over 
our international law concerning the pa- 
cific settlement of international disputes, 
and today it is a commonplace for states 


‘to agree to settle disputes which only 


twenty-five years ago they thought 
should lie outside the scope of all agree- 
ments in this field. First of all, if we 
are going to extend our international 
law, we must find a way of continuing 
these recent gains. 

Second, we must find a way of main- 
taining our judicial institutions. These 
institutions represent the fruit of a con- 
tinuous effort of over fifty years, It 
was in the decade between 1890 and 
1900 that we first made a serious ef- 
fort to establish judicial institutions. 
Of course it might be easy to draw up 
a plan on paper for an international 
court which would be better than any 
of the plans we have had in the past. 
We Americans are a bold people when 
it comes to planning for all time to 
come. Some of us like deliberately to 
defy the lessons of experience; others of 
us like to proceed in blissful ignorance 
of what that experience is. But I find” 
among my friends too little discussion of 
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what the actual experience is with re- 
spect to international institutions, and 
for this reason my present preoccupation 
is with the maintenance of the judicial 
institutions of the past. 

‘There are two great judicial institu- 
tions already existing: the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. As I 
happen to be a member of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration and a judge 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, I hope-you will not find me par- 
tial in my effort to weigh the relative 
merits of these institutions. I shall also 
deal briefly with a proposal to establish 
an International Prize Court, with a 
proposal to establish an International 
Court of Criminal Justice, with an un- 
official proposal for an International 
Equity Tribunal, and with various pro- 
posals that have been made for the 
establishment of an Inter-American 
Court of Justice. 

First, then, let us refer to the existing 
institutions. 


PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 


The Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
_which has existed since 1899, is not 
quite what its name implies. It is 
rather a framework for the settlement 
of international disputes, a part of a 
system which we know as the “Hague 
System.” The Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration consists of a panel of men, 
nominated by some forty-four countries 
of the world as capable of serving, if 
they should be called upon to serve, to 
deal with arbitral cases between nations. 
- The latest list of that panel included the 
names of 152 men. Each state has the 
privilege of naming four members of 
the Court, and they are appointed for 
six-year terms. Out of that panel states 
aré free to create tribunals to handle 
the cases which they may have and 
which they are willing to refer to arbi- 
tration. 


ae 
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A second part of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration consists of a permanent 
International Bureau at The Hague, the 
only part of it that is really permanent. 
A permanent Secretary-General devotes 
all of his time to the work. A pro- 
cedure for the tribunals is. laid down in 
the Hague Convention of 1899 as modi- 
fied by the Convention of 1907. 

(In the course of forty years, twenty- 
three international cases have been re- 
ferred to tribunals of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. It is a little diffi- 
cult to say just what is’ a case before 
such a tribunal, for the cases differ 
greatly; but I think one is safe in 
saying there have been twenty-three 
tribunals which deserve to be listed as 
tribunals of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. The United States. of 
America has been a party in six of 
those arbitrations. The United State¢ 
and Mexico took the first case to the. 
Permanent Court of Arbitration in 1902 
—the Pious Fund Case. Later, the 
United States and Great Britain were 
parties in the North Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Case, and the United States 
and Venezuela in the so-called Orinoco 
Steamship Case. Since 1920 the United 
States has been a party with the Nether- 
lands in the Palmas Island dispute, with 
Norway in a dispute concerning the seiz- 
ure of certain ships, and with Sweden 
in a dispute which also concerned the 
seizure of certain ships. Eighteen of 
the twenty-three cases referred to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration were 


„referred before 1920; of the five cases 


referred since 1920, the United States 
has been a party to three. 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration 
costs very little money. Its present 
budget is about $40,000 a year, but of 
that sum $27,000 a year is for the main- 
tenance of the Peace Palace at The 
Hague. No state pays over $1,800 a 
year aś its share of that total expense. 

Now what is the value of the Perma- 
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nent Court of Arbitration? Perhaps: it 
has‘ not altogether fulfilled the high 
hopes of its founders in 1899, but one 
has to say, I think, that it has been use- 
ful in dealing with twenty-three inter- 
national disputes. It has encouraged 
‘arbitration and the making of arbitra- 
tion treaties outside of the framework 
of the Hague System, and it paved the 
way for a more adequate international 
_ court, established in 1920. 


THE WORLD Court 


“. The Permanent Court of Interna- 
. tiohal Justice, established in 1920, is 
what we know in this country as the 
World Court., Some ten years have 
passed since the World Court was a 
subject of popular discussion in this 
country, and perhaps you will bear with 
me if I go into details more than I 
eshould otherwise do. 

.{ The establishment of the World Court 
represented one of the great achieve- 


ments of the League of Nations. Over - 


fifty states have lent their support to 
the maintenance of the Court. In 1907, 
at the Second Peace Conference at The 
Hague, we failed in the effort to estab- 
lish a Permanent Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice. We failed largely: because each 
state demanded that one of its nationals 
should be among the judges, and no way 
was found by which a smaller number 
of judges might be elected to man such 
a court. 
League of Nations, however, a plan was 
devised for the election of judges of the 
Court, and states were persuaded to 
abandon their insistence that each of 
them should have a representative on 
the Court. 

The fifteen judges of the World Court 
are elected by two electoral bodies, con- 
sisting of the Council of the League of 
Nations and an Assembly of the League 
of Nations, plus the representatives of 
states which are parties to the Court 
Protocol but not members of the League 


With the establishment of the . 
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of Nations. In the last three or four 
elections, representatives of both Japan 
and Brazil took part in voting, although 
Japan and Brazil were not at the time 
members of the League of Nations. We 
had a successful general election of the 
judges in 1921 and another in 1930; but 
in 1939 the election had to be postponed 


_ because the war had already begun. 


' Now what about- the jurisdiction of 
the World Court? Its contentious juris- 
diction is not conferred by the Statute 
of the Court. It depends upon the con- 
sent of various states. States may 
either make a specific agreement to re- 
fer a particular dispute to the World 
Court, or they may become parties to 
one of several large multipartite agree- 
ments for conferring on the Court a 
general jurisdiction over certain types 
of disputes. An Optional Clause is an- 
nexed to the Statute of the Court for 
giving it compulsory jurisdiction, and 
more than forty states have at different 
times made declarations giving the 
Court jurisdiction with respect to cer- 
tain types of legal disputes. In addi- 
tion to that, a large number of states 
have made bipartite treaties agreeing to 
refer disputes between them to the 
Court under certain circumstances. 


-Even the United States is a party to 


the constitution of the International La- 
bor Organization, which confers on the 
Court a compulsory jurisdiction over 
disputes relating to the interprétation 
of that instrument and of labor conven- 
tions. ` : 

Altogether, 550—I would like you to 
remember that number—550 interna- 
tional treaties have been entered into 
in these years, conferring a jurisdiction 
on the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. Think what effort that 
means, think what a large part of the 
world law of the present day those 550 
treaties represent. 

In addition to its contentious juris- 
diction, the Court has an advisory juris- 
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diction which is now assimilated to the 
contentious jurisdiction. 

‘Now what law does this Court apply? 
The tribunals of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration are directed to decide on 
the basis of respect for international 
law, but the World Court is given a 
more definite mandate. Its procedural 
law is laid down in its-Statute and in 
the various rules it has adopted from 
time to time. It adopted rules in 1922, 
in 1926, and in 1931, and its present 
rules were adopted in 1936. On the 
substantive side, an article of the Stat- 
ute of the Court directs it to apply in- 
ternational conventions, international 
customary law, the general principles 
of law of civilized nations, and judicial 
decisions and the teachings of publicists 
so far as they may be applicable. 

In the course of these twenty years, 
60 cases have been referred to the World 
Court at The Hague; 33 of them were 
cases of contentious jurisdiction, and 27 
of them cases of advisory jurisdiction. 
Each of those cases was important to 
the peoples concerned, although some 
of them did not attract wide attention. 
And it is very interesting to note that 
those cases include the very kind of 
cases which twenty years ago states 
were refusing to agree to arbitrate— 
cases relating to their national honor 
and vital interests. I can cite a number 
of cases before the Court which clearly 
related to the national honor and vital 
interests of states—the Eastern Green- 
land Case between Norway and Den- 
mark, for example, and the Jaworzina 
Case between Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land.. 

Now what has been the reception of 
the judgments and opinions of the 
Court? I think we may take great 
satisfaction in the fact that in the 
course of these twenty years, no state 
has refused to follow the judgment or 
opinion of the Court at The Hague. So 
far as professional opinion goes, that is, 
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the opinion of those who are working in 
international law, there is always: dis- 
cussion and criticism (a great many of 
us have criticized some of the cases, 
particularly the Lotus Case between 
Turkey and France), but the profession 
as a whole has welcomed the jurispru- 
dence of the Court and has greatly val- 
ued the contributions it has made. 

As far as the general public is con- 
cerned, I think we can say there has 
been only normal criticism. Some of 
the cases have not met with the ap- 
proval of publicists, especially the ad- 
visory opinion concerning the Austrian- 
German Customs Regime; but I suggest 
to any critics of that case that subse- 
quent events have vindicated the opin- 
ion which was given by the Court. On 
the whole, the public has received the 
judgments and opinions of the Court 
very hospitably, and the criticism hase 
been only that which any public institu- 
tion must expect. 


Cost AND VALUE OF WorLD COURT 


The World Court has cost over $500,- 
000 a year. The judges were asked to 
devote all their time to the job, and 
their salaries had to be paid. There 
were also the -salaries of the staff of the 
Registry of the Court, the expenses of 
the Peace Palace at The Hague, and the 
expenses of the forty sessions of the 
Court held during these twenty years. 
A total of ten million dollars has been 
paid for the maintenance of the Court, 
paid by members of the League of Na- 
tions and by Brazil and Japan after 
they had left the League. . 

It may be asked, What is the value— 
what has the World Court done in this 
period? It is impossible to say that the 
Court has prevented war in any particu- 
lar case. It is possible to say, however, 
that it has greatly extended the reign of 
law in our generation. 

In the first place, the Court has set- 
tled more than fifty.disputes between 
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nations, and it has settled them in such 
a way as to remove festering centers of 
discord. Second, the Court by its ad- 
visory opinions has aided the smooth, 
working of international organizations, 
such as the International Labor Organi- 
zation of which the United States is a 
member. Third, the Court has un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence on 
the settlement of disputes which were 
never referred to it—indeed, never re- 
ferred to any court at all. In that re- 
spect it is like a national court; people 
often settle out of court in preference 
to going into court, but they would not 
do so if a court did not exist. Fourth, 
the Court has greatly facilitated the 
building of the law of pacific settlement 
mentioned above. Fifth, the Court has 
greatly aided in the development of our 
substantive international law, and its 
judgments and opinions are constantly 
cited by lawyers throughout the world. 


Sarr Existinc Courts Br 
CONTINUED? 


Now I have briefly reviewed the two 
existing judicial institutions of our time. 
‘The question is before the world of our 
time, whether they should be continued 
for the future. As to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the 
World Court, I think no one can have 
any doubt. Professional opinion, the 
opinion of people working in interna- 
tional law throughout the world, is 
unanimous on that point, and I think 
the opinion of politicians is almost 
equally unanimous. 

The same is not to be said, however, 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
Is it really needed in our time and in 
the world of the future? It has this 
advantage: If two states have a dis- 
pute, they can refer it to the World 
Court if they like, and they can exer- 
cise a large control over the procedure 
to be followed in handling their dispute 
before the World Court; but they can- 
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not choose ad koc, for the particular dis- 
pute, the judges who will sit. In the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, how- 
ever, they can choose their judges; and 
for that reason the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration may prove useful in the fu- 
ture. Today the members of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration serve only one 
active function: they nominate the can- 
didates to be voted on in the election 
of the judges of the World Court. Some 
other way might be found to do that, 
but because states may wish to choose 
the judges who will handle their cases, 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
ought to be kept alive. It is not ex- 
pensive to any one. nation, and I think 
that responsible persons would hesitate 
to destroy an international institution 
of that kind. 

( What, then, about additional courts 
for the future? If we continue the 
World Court, if we continue also the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, should 
some additional court be created?” 


PROPOSED ADDITIONAL COURTS 


! Some thirty-five years ago, in 1907, 
we had a great deal of discussion about 
the creation of an International Prize 
Court. A convention drawn at the Sec- 
ond Peace Conference at The Hague 
was signed by the representatives of 
more than thirty-five states, for creating 
an International Prize Court as a court 
of appeals. Perhaps we ought to defirie 
a “prize.” If an enemy vessel is cap- 
tured by the United States at sea and 
brought into one of our ports, in order 
to get title to that vessel we must put 
it through a prize court. We speak of 
the vessel as “prize”; our own courts 
would adjudicate upon the vessel and 
the lawfulness of the capture. The In- 
ternational Prize Court was to serve as 
an appellate court from the national 
prize courts. But the Convention of 
1907 was never ratified by any state. 
An International Conference was held 
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in London in 1909 to. codify the law 
which such a court might apply, but 
the Prize Court Convention was never 
brought into force. In recent years 
there has been no talk of creating an 
institution of that kind.” 

. Then I pass to a proposed Interna- 


tional Court of Criminal Justice. It will 


be recalled that in 1934 the King of 
Yugoslavia was assassinated at Mar- 
seille in France. As a consequence of 
that crime, a conference was held at 
Geneva in 1937 to deal with the subject 
of terrorism, and one of the measures 
adopted by that conference was a con- 
vention for creating an international 
criminal court. The idea was that State 
“A” might find within its-borders terror- 
ists that ought to be brought to justice, 
but State “A” might not feel able to 
take the risk of bringing them to justice; 
therefore State “A” would turn them 
over to an international court which 
would convict them and punish them as 
criminals. The Geneva convention was 
not ratified, however, and I think people 
now feel that there is little need for an 
international criminal, court. 

_ An interesting proposal came a few 
years ago from the New Commonwealth 
Society in England. That society pro- 
posed that alongside the World Court 
and the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
a new Equity Tribunal is needed, a 
tribunal to deal with international dis- 
putes not according to law but accord- 
ing to larger ideas of equity and justice. 
Such a tribunal would deal, as I under- 
stand the proposal, with what we law- 
yers call nonlegal international disputes. 
The tribunal would be manned by emi- 
nent people, and by eminent people we 
mean politicians. The difficulty about 
creating a permanent body of politicians 
_ would seem to me to be that politicians 

’ come and politicians go, while we law- 
yers go on forever. A politician is very 
useful, very eminent, one day, and the 


next day a writer in the newspapers. 
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must explain who he is if his name is 
mentioned. In other words, politicians 
do not stay permanent. If a court of 
politicians is necessary (and in fact the 
Council of the League of Nations has 
attempted to fulfill that role), I should 
think that it must be composed of active 
politicians. 


PROPOSED INTER-AMERICAN COURT 


.I come now to a fourth proposal: At 
several of the International Conferences 
of American States held in recent years 
it has been proposed that the twenty- 
two American states should create an 
Inter-American Court of Justice. We 
once had an international court in 
this hemisphere—the Central American 
Court of Justice, which functioned from 
1908 to 1918. Now it is proposed that 
we create a new American international” 
court. 

Two general ideas are behind this pro- 
posal. The first is that we have among 
the nations of this hemisphere a sepa- 
rate system of what may be called 
American international law. In recent 
years there have been protagonists of. 
the idea that American international law . 
is somehow different from general inter- 
national law; but I find it difficult to 
lend my support to that view. The sec- 
ond general idea is that the American 
states would have more confidence in 
a regional court manned by men from 
the American states. 

Of course, for many years most of 
the American states have participated in 
maintaining the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. As to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, I have to admit 
that it has been chiefly European in its 
scope. The cases have been largely 
European; there has been only one case 
to which any American state has been 
a party—the Brazilian Loans Case be- 
tween France and Brazil some ten or 
twelve years-ago. Yet most of the 
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court. 
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American states have supported the 


World Court from the start. Fourteen 
American states are parties to the Proto- 
col of the Court, and nine American 


states have conferred on the Court an 


obligatory jurisdiction over their dis- 
putes. Moreover, American states have 
entered into some twenty-five -bipartite 
treaties conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court. Only recently, Venezuela has 
made two such treaties, one with Brazil 
and one with Colombia. There has 
been, in other words, large support of 
both the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion and the World Court by the states 
of this hemisphere. 

Now when one considers the difficulty 
of ratifying inter-American agreements, 
I think he has to hesitate about this 
proposal to create an inter-American 
A convention for maintaining 
the Pan American Union in Washing- 
ton, opened to signature in 1928, has 
hot yet been brought into force because 
not enough of the American states have 
ratified it. ‘There is also an argument 
to be made that we must keep our in- 
ternational law universal. We do not 
want an American, international law, 
opposed by some other regional law. 

Therefore I propose that we should 
create in the World Court, in the Perma- 
nent Court’ of International Justice, re- 
gional chambers for dealing with dis- 
-putes in different parts of the world as 
states may desire to refer them to the 
Court. Let us have, fór instance, the 
possibility of creating a regional court 
as occasion may arise for dealing with a 
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dispute between two or more American 
states, as part of a system of regional 


` chambers within the universal organiza- 


tion. If something of that kind is de- 
veloped, it may not be necessary to 
build a new Inter-American Court of 
Justice. 


CONCLUSION 


I have now discussed four proposals 
for the creation of new courts: a pro- 
posal for an International Prize Court; 
a proposal for an International Criminal 
Court; a proposal for an Equity Tribu- 
nal; and a proposal for an Inter-Ameri- 
can Court. Each of these proposals has 
some merit, but I think our hopes have 
a greater chance of fulfillment if they 
are based on the institutions sanctioned 
by past experience. 

Let me repeat that the present out- 
look does not warrant any prophecy; 
but the pursuit of the objective of win- 
ning the peace requires us to prepare 
our minds for keeping the peace once it 
is established. I suggest that we must 
look forward to a strengthened, revivi- 
fied international law, connected with 
a generally supported international or- 
ganization. We must look forward to 
a development of international law on 
a universal basis, a law for all nations, 
for all peoples, and at all times. And 
I suggest that we should look forward 
to a continuance of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, as judi- 
cial institutions essential to our life in 
a governed and ordered world. 
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SUPPOSE we are passing through 

one of the darkest and most tragic 
periods in human history, and it is natu- 
ral that a sense of helplessness and pes- 
simism pervades the world today. But 
we must resist and overcome this sense 
of helplessness and pessimism with all 
our strength. Dr. Sun Yat-sen inspired 
China’s revolutionary leaders and the 
nation with his visions of a fair democ- 
racy for China and a universal brother- 
hood for all nations. Although the Chi- 
nese people have fought desperately for 
four and a half years against a power- 
ful and ruthless enemy, the terrible suf- 
ferings of these years have not damp- 
ened the spirit of our people nor have 
the seemingly insurmountable difficulties 
dimmed our visions of a bright and 
glorious future. Indeed, the Chinese 
feel that they are on the threshold of 
a new world, a new age, and that there 
is to be a new deal for all peoples. It 
is this vision, this prospect, this high 
hope, that has been an unfailing source 
of inspiration to our people and has 
urged and encouraged our men and 
women to fight, to labor, to shed blood, 
and, if need be, to die. 

Our leaders have declared from the 
very beginning of the present conflict 
that it is a revolutionary war, a war of 
liberation; for victory will bring free- 
dom and independence to the nation and 
with it a political and social democracy 
to our people. 

As the war has prolonged and spread, 
its issues have become broadened and 
deepened. It is no longer a revolu- 
tionary war for China alone, but a 
revolutionary war for all nations. Is it 
possible that this terrible world-wide 
conflict has telescoped a series of wars 
and greatly hastened the coming of a 
new international order and a democ- 


racy that is really universal and world- 
wide? 


Is CHINA A DEMOCRACY? 


When I speak of the Chinese resist- 
ance as a fight for democracy, some may 
wish to ask such questions as these: Is 
China a democracy? What evidence 
can you produce to show that China 
will be a democracy? What kind of 
democracy have the Chinese people en- 
visaged for their country? 

In an article in the New York Herald- 
Tribune of March 28, 1942, entitled 
“The Chinese Democrat,” Mr. E. T. 
Nash points out that China has the old- 
est democracy in the world. Indeed, 
China has a long democratic tradition® 
In this connection I wish to refer you 
to a lecture delivered at the University 
of Illinois on March 12, 1941 by Dr. 
Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, entitled “Historical Foun- 
dations for a Democratic China.” Dr. 
Hu Shih mentions three historical fac- 
tors which furnish the solid foundation 
on which a democratic China can be 
successfully built up. 


THREE HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The first factor is that the statesmen 
of the second century B.C. abolished the 
law of primogeniture and divided the 
hereditary fief equally among the sons 
of a deceased. This tradition of equal 
division of hereditary property among 
the sons of a family was adopted by 
all classes of people and has worked for 
the equalization of wealth and landed 
property. This economic equalization 
has tended greatly to bring about a so- 
cial structure in which there are prac- 
tically no class divisions and not even 
any enduring differences between the 
rich and the poor. 
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. The second factor, according to Dr. 
Hu Shih, is that all important schools 

_ of Chinese thought of the classical pe- 
riod agreed that government should be 
in the hands of the wisest and best-in- 

_ formed people. The Chinese may be 
said to be real believers in the concept 
of philosopher-king. Throughout the 
four hundred years of the Han dynasty, 
various systems for the selection of men 
for public offices were tried. But from 
the beginning of the seventh century to 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 
for thirteen hundred years, the main 
system of selection of men for office was 
by competitive examination open ‘to all 
people, irrespective of family, wealth, 
religion, or race. Throughout the cen- 
turies there has grown up a deep-rooted 
tradition that officials are not born of 

@@ny special class, but should be selected 
through some system of open and com- 
petitive examination. 

The third factor which ‘Dr. Hu Shih 
mentions is that China has always be- 
lieved the importance of outspoken cen- 
sure as the only means for the ruler to 
know his own faults, the disastrous poli- 
cies of his government, and the griev- 
ances of the people. Throughout the 
long history of China, there are count- 
less cases of statesmen who incurred the 
displeasure of their rulers by coura- 
geously opposing what they considered 

- as ruinous policies of the government. 
As a philosopher of the seventeenth cen- 
tury put it: 


There dre only two things that are supreme 
in this world: one is reason, the other au- 
thority. Of the two, reason is the more 
supreme. For in the history of the struggle 
of the righteous statesmen against the pow- 
erful prime ministers and eunuchs, reason 
always triumphed over authority in the end. 


These censors represented the Chinese 
historic struggle for liberty and freedom 
of speech. 
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Dr. Hu Shih sums up: 


These three historical factors—a democra- 
tized and classless social structure, a tradi- 
tional belief in the selection of officeholders 
through an objective competitive examina- 
tion, and a long history of encouragement 
of outspoken censorial control of the gov- 


- ernment—these are the: heritages of my 


people from the political development 
throughout the long centuries. 


In conclusion Dr. Hu Shih says: 


China has not yet worked out a permanent 
constitution. But it is safe to predict that 
the future constitution of China will be a 
workable democratic constitution made pos- 
sible by these historical factors without 
which no importation or imitation of foreign 
political institutions can function and take 
root. 


A PERMANENT CONSTITUTION 


To this I wish to add a footnote. Dr. 
Hu Shih says that China has not worked 
out a permanent constitution. As a 
matter of fact, China has already pro- 
posed and decided on a permanent con- 
stitution, though it is not yet operative., 
I am a member of the Legislative Yuan. 
I entered the Legislative Yuan at the . 
time when that body was busily engaged 
with the task of drafting a permanent 
constitution for the Republic of China. 
From the summer of 1933 to the spring 
of 1936, seven different drafts were 
made, and the final draft was approved 
by the Standing Committee of the Cen- 
tral Executive of the Kuomintang and 
was published on May 5, 1936. 

Had it not been for the Japanese in- 
vasion of China and the outbreak of 
hostilities in the summer of 1937, the 
People’s Congress or Convention would 
have met in November 1937 to ratify 
the proposed constitution, and the Chi- 
nese people would today be blessed with 
a permanent constitution. Since the 
war the constitutional question has been 


_brought up and discussed by the Peo- 
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ple’s Political Council (wartime parlia- 
ment), and there is every indication that 
the principal provisions of the final draft 
_ constitution will remain and become the 
permanent constitution of the Chinese 
Republic when the war is over. 

The first article of the draft constitu- 
tion reads: “The Republic of China is a 
San Min Chu I Republic.” This simple 
declaration sums up the spirit and aspi- 
rations of the Chinese people. 

What is a San Min Chu I Republic? 
Dr. Sun Fo, president of the Legislative 
Yuan, explains thus: 


San Min Chu I consists of three principal 
parts, viz, Min Tzu Chu I, Min Chuan 
Chu I, and Min Sheng Chu I. The purpose 
of Min Tzu Chu I is to make China an 
entirely independent state, free from the 
control of any other country or nation. 
The purpose of Min Chuan Chu I is to 
make China a really democratic state in 
which its sovereignty will be vested in the 
body of its citizens. The purpose of Min 
Sheng Chu I is to improve our social and 
economic systems, so that all the people 
will be able to find means for satisfying 
their livelihood and their right of existence. 


For the most part, the constitution is 
an elaboration of these central purposes. 
Articles 8-20 prescribe the rights of all 
citizens, which include personal liberty, 
freedom of domicile, of speech, writing, 
and publication, secrecy of correspond- 
ence, freedom of religious belief, of as- 
sembly and forming associations, and 
the right to exercise the powers of elec- 
tion, recall, initiative, and referendum. 

The political powers of the people are 
exercised through the People’s Congress 
or Convention, which meets every two 
years. Every county or municipality 
sends a delegate to the People’s Conven- 
tion, and such delegates are to be elected 
by universal, equal, and direct suffrage 
and by secret ballots. The People’s 
delegates duly assembled exercise the 
highest political powers—the powers to 
elect and to recall the President and 
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Vice-President of the Republic, to elect 
and to recall all other high officers of 
the Government, to initiate laws, to hold 
referenda on laws, and to amend the 
constitution. For a country of China’s 
size, it is about the nearest device to 
direct government by the people. 

Two chapters of China’s draft consti- 
tution are of special interest. One chap- 
ter deals with the livelihood of the peo- 
ple. The provisions are intended to 
avoid extreme individualism and ex- 
treme socialism. With regard to capi- 
talism, China proposes its limitation and 
regulation rather than its entire over- 
throw. With regard to land, the draft 
constitution opposes large land owner- 
ship but favors ownership by small hold- 
ers, and especially ownership of their 
own farm lands by farmers. All un- 
earned increments will be taxed for pub- 
lic benefit. ; - 

Another chapter is devoted to educa- 
tion. “Every citizen of the Republic 
of China shall have an equal opportu- 
nity to receive education.” Children 
between six and twelve years of age 
shall receive elementary education free 
of tuition, and all persons over school 
age who have not received an elemen- 
tary education shall attend adult con- 
tinuation schools: and be exempt from 
school fees. Educational appropriations 
shall constitute no less than 15 per cent 
of the total amount of the Central Gov- 
ernment budget and no less than 30 per 
cent of the total amount of: the provin- 
cial, county, and municipal government 
budgets. Education has thus been made 
an important function of the Govern- 
ment of China. 


Cura’s , First OBJECTIVE 


Some may ask this question: Since 
the Chinese people have had a long 
democratic tradition, and the Chinese 
people have in general a democratic out- 
look, and the Chinese leaders have com- 
mitted themselves for three decades to 
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a constitutional government, why has 
the establishment of a democratic form 
of government been so slow a process? 
The answer is simple. During the past 
few decades, the first and foremost prob- 
lem before the Chinese people has been 
one of national survival and national 
independence. China must be free from 
foreign domination and interference be- 
fore any constitutional government can 
take root. Even the Chinese Com- 
munist leader Mao Tse-tung admits this 
fact. He says: 


There are two main objectives in the thesis 
of the Chinese Revolution. The first con- 
sists of the realization of the task of a na- 
tional democratic revolution. The other is 
social revolution. .. . In the present the 
revolution is national and democratic in 
character but after a certain stage it will 

ebe transferred into social revolution. If 
the present phase is a failure, there is no 
early possibility of social revolution. 


By national revolution he means the 
attainment of a free and independent 
nationbood by China. This is precisely 
the order in which Dr. Sun Yat-sen puts 
his three principles: nationalism, democ- 
racy, and social welfare. 


EXAMPLES OF THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 


While China as yet lacks a constitu- 
tional government, she has a very strong 
democratic spirit and tradition. I pro- 
pose to give three examples. 

When the Preliminary Draft Consti- 
tution was ready, the Legislative Yuan 
decided to have it published on March 
12, 1934, with the object of inviting 
public criticism. During the two and a 
half months that followed its publica- 
tion, 281 memoranda were received by 
the Legislative Yuan. These opinions 
and criticisms were carefully analyzed 
and classified, and they formed a volu- 
minous book entitled Tke Compilation 
of Opinions on the Preliminary Draft of 
the Constitution. This compilation was 
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most valuable to the Drafting Commit- 
tee. I believe this must be regarded by 
Americans as an unusual procedure, 
though it is considered by most Chinese 
as a natural and courteous thing to do. 
The Drafting Committee, by submitting 
its work to a nationwide criticism, vir- 
tually invited everybody to be a mem- 


„ber of the Drafting Committee. 


I wish now to cite another example 
to illustrate the democratic tradition of 
the Chinese people. You may have 
heard of the criticism that there has 
been in China a dictatorship of the 
Kuomintang, or that General Chiang 
Kai-shek is a dictator. No doubt many 
trivial instances can be cited to sub- 
stantiate this charge, and it is well to 
remember that since China is as yet 
without a constitution, there is nothing 
to prevent the authorities from acting 
arbitrarily. It is a wonder that the 
Government or Party has not been more 
arbitrary or dictatorial. The truth is 
that while Chinese public opinion is 
less articulate, it is more tolerant. For 
that reason it does not call the govern- 
ment to account for every act. But 
when it comes to important national is- 
sues, the government and the national 
leaders instinctively feel the existence of 
a public opinion and a popular will. I 
cannot better illustrate my point than 
by quoting a passage from a recent book 
by Edgar Snow. It is an interesting 
‘quotation in view of fact that Edgar 
Snow has been rather critical of the 
Kuomintang regime. He says: 


Chiang is not a dictator in the European 
sense... . Much of the greatness attributed 
to him is merely symbolic of a synthesis of 
forces which would not basically change if 
he were to die. . . . Chiang is the Leader by 
common consent only as long as he con- 
tinues to symbolize the united national 
struggle. . . . His steadfastness under this 
test has helped to stamp China’s fight for 
independence with the dignity of one of the 
heroic causes of our time... . Examining 
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Chiang a little more closely now, we can 
perhaps find in him a barometer of the 
political climate of China at war.2 


One more illustration to show the 
earnestness of China’s democratic in- 
tention. In the draft constitution which 
I have mentioned, the county is the ad- 
ministrative unit of the Chinese political 
system. Dr. Sun Yat-sen insists that 
the county government is the basis, and 
the central government the superstruc- 
ture of the nation. Not until all coun- 
ties become self-governing cells will the 
nation have a sound democratic body 
politic. In the midst of great battles, 
full of sound and fury, the National 
Government of China a few months ago 
instructed the provincial governments to 
institute as soon as possible the new 
home-rule system in all the counties, and 
quietly started to reorganize the politi- 
cal life of the nation on a truly demo- 
cratic basis. In the long run, the new 
county system may prove to be the most 
significant political development in war- 
time China. 

China is divided into twenty-eight 
provinces, which in turn are divided 
into 1,934 counties. The provincial 
governments are creatures and hence 
agencies of the central government, 
while the county governments are au- 
tonomous units of administration. By 
now, overa thousand counties have been 
reorganized into autonomous adminis- 
trative units. The new county system 
will revolutionize the old county gov- 
ernments; it will give the people the 
right to elect and recall county officials 
and to pass or repeal county laws and 
ordinances, At present the magistrate 
is still appointed by the provincial gov- 
ernment. As soon as a county is suff- 
ciently organized and ready for self- 
government, the magistrate will be an 
elective officer. Thus, in spite of the 


1The Battle for Asia (New York: Random 
House, 1941), pp. 118-19, 
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war, the Chinese people have been mov- 
ing steadily toward the goal of democ- 
racy. 


CHINESE CONCEPTION OF PosTWAR 
WORLD ORGANIZATION 


I think it is important to bear in 
mind one paradox about contemporary 
China. A Chinese is really an inter- 
nationalist at heart, as it has been said 
that a world society is one of the earli- 
est of Chinese political conceptions. 
Since the end of the nineteenth century 
the world has been deriding and ridi- 
culing us because of our lack of that 
intense patriotism and nationalist spirit 
which has made Germany, Japan, and 
other modern states strong and power- 
ful. When Matsuoka said at the League 
of Nations Council table ten years ago 
that China was not a nation, but was® 
merely a geographical expression, he in- 
tended it to be an insult to and a con- 
tempt for a pedple who were so old- 
fashioned as to value personal dignity 
and individual liberty and were not 
brave enough to die for their country, 
right or wrong. But the Chinese people 
have realized that in order to survive 
in this world of rabid nationalism and 
jingoistic imperialism, it is necessary 
that we should acquire and inculcate a 
certain amount of nationalistic senti- 
ment among the people. The war has 
proved that the Chinese people, in the 
face of a great national crisis, can be 
public-spirited and have a large meas- 
ure of the sense of patriotic duty. 

The Chinese people see clearly the 
benefits as well as the dangers of na- 
tionalism. They recognize that na- 
tionalism is a revolutionary force; it 
helps people to shake off the yoke of 
an alien rule or to resist against foreign 
domination. They recognize that na- 
tionalism is a great constructive force; 
it insures a willing and loyal acceptance 
by the citizens of the laws of the state, 
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and it renders possible the development 
of self-government. 

On the other hand, the Chinese people 
are not blind to the faults and dangers 
of nationalism. Thoughtful people are 
beginning to doubt whether the national 
state is the ultimate form of political 
organization, and whether nationalism 
as a political idea has in it the strength 
of will for the rebuilding of a new world 
order for humanity. The present World 
War has brought home to many the feel- 
ing that sovereign nation states have 
come to the parting of ways. What 
form will the intergroup life take in the 
future? There seem to be three possible 
roads before the world—universalism, 
cosmopolitanism, and internationalism. 


Universalism 


Modern imperialism is the tendency 
teward the old idea of universalism. 
The empire of Alexander was an’ acci- 
dent and unstable. The Empire of 
Rome, admirable as it may have been, 
was formed by the forcible subordina- 
tion of the world to a city. The empire 
‘of the Middle Ages was a ghost. The 
empire of Napoleon was established by 
the conquering aims of military genius 
and suppressed the development of na- 
tions. Modern imperialism is like the 
old in that vast territories are under the 
same government. It is regarded to be 
more enlightened than the old, for there 
is, or should be, a conscious purpose 
that government should be for the good 
of the governed. It seems that impe- 
rialism cannot be seriously maintained 
as a means and universalism as the end 
in the evolution of political society. 
Liberty has been made to excuse license, 
and order has been made to justify tyr- 
anny. History has proved beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the “way of 
might” as opposed to the “way of right” 
is not a method to achieve human unity, 
and that true liberty or progress cannot 
be obtained by force. 
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Cosmopolitanism 


Since the days of Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius and Seneca, there has been 
the conception that “we are members - 
of one great society.” This cosmo- 
politan tendency was expressed in St. 
Augustine’s magnificent language: “That 
heavenly state calls its citizens from all 
races and its pilgrim company is gath- 
ered from men of every tongue.” In 
theory and in sentiment, all men are 
recognized to have something in com- 
mon; and if it be argued that this com- 
mon element must be maintained and 
developed, then we have the modern 
ideal of common humanity. But at 
present it is still generally regarded as 
too ineffective and impractical. “Its 
strength may be greater in the near fu- 
ture, but at present it is not a political 
force.” I am inclined to agree with 
Professor Hayes. “To go from national- 
ism to cosmopolitanism,” he says, “is to 


„hurdle from the familiar path to start 


off in the opposite direction and on a 
path that is strange and choked with 
underbrush.” 


Internationalism 


Internationalism differs from univer- 
salism in that it substitutes the idea of 
the co-operation of free nations for the 
idea of a single world dominion. It dif- 
fers from cosmopolitanism in that the 
latter wishes to do away with local and 
national distinctions and with patriot- 
ism, while the former aims at building 
the world society with national blocs. 

The economic interdependence of peo- 
ples, the development of international 
trade, the rapid multiplication and the 
widening jurisdiction of international 
administrative bodies, the establishment 
of the League of Nations, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, and 
the International Labor Office—all these 
are implied in the word “international- 
ism.” Internationalism is, therefore, 
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simply another name for international 
co-operation. To most people, it is 
neither a philosophy nor a political 
ideal, but a simple recognition of the 
fact that the changes of the last hun- 
dred years have created a new world 
society. Even the most hard-boiled of 
nationalists will have to admit that all 
peoples of the world have been drawn 
into a single world community which 
bears little resemblance to the world of 
separate and self-contained states upon 
which the nineteenth century dawned. 

The rise of the society of nations, 
however, has been so rapid and so 
revolutionary that political thought has 
failed to keep pace with it or to adjust 
contemporary life to its implications. 
Political concepts descended from, and 
appropriate to, an age of group isola- 
tion still dominate international politics; 
and the machinery of control ill-adapted 
to closely integrated intergroup life still 
serves as a reminder of the hiatus be- 
tween the old and the new. The two 
decades that intervened between the 
first World War and the present war 
witnessed a clash between nationalism 
and internationalism. If the present 
war is to achieve any constructive result 
at all, nationalism must be made to give 
way to internationalism. 

It is interesting to observe that great 
leaders of nationalist movements have 
been conscious of the fact that national- 
ism as a political idea is only a halfway 
house. Italy was the thing Mazzini 
loved, and he would want her to “give 
the new Word to Europe.” The Word 
which Mazzini wanted Rome to give 
would be the Word for free co-operation 
between equal nations. He believed in 
nationality intensely, but only as an 
element in the larger whole. Na- 
tionality was the completion of indi- 
viduality, but not itself complete with- 
out this. He believed that “the nation 
was a necessary middle term between 
the individual and mankind.” 
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Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Father of the 
Chinese Republic, had the same idea. 
He declared in one of his lectures on 
nationalism: 


Today we want to revive the nationalism 
which China has lost; we want to make use 
of these four hundred million men to fight 
against injustice on behalf of mankind; that 
is the duty of our four hundred million 
men. ... We, the abused race, must first 
of all recover the liberty and equality of 
our race and then we shall be ready to 
talk of cosmopolitanism. . . . Do we know 
whence cosmopolitanism originated? It 
grew out of nationalism. So if we wish to 
develop cosmopolitanism, we must first of 
all strengthen nationalism and then we can 
proceed further. 


No CLEAR PATTERN 


What will be the nature of the new 
international order when it comes? Wall 
there be an international government of 
the federation of nations? What will be 
the pattern of our world society tomor- 
row? 

While I think the plans for a federal 
union contain seeds of great possibility, 
it seems wise not to discard entirely the 
concept of the League of Nations and 
the valuable experience it had in its at- 
tempt to achieve international co-opera- 
tion. I resist the temptation of propos- 
ing a future world constitution. I have 
come to the conclusion that humanity, 
individually and collectively, is a dy- 
namic and restless mass; it tosses to 
and fro like the waves of the sea. Man, 
not being a machine, is unpredictable 
and not subject to physical Jaws or 
mathematical formulae. As theologians 
and religious thinkers discovered long 
ago, man is willful and impulsive and 
very much the creature of environment. 
He is full of inconsistencies and often 
illogical in his behavior. Is not this the 
eschatological view of man that the 


-creature whom’ God has- made has a 


will of his own to do good and evil, 
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_ over whom even the Creator Himself 
has no control? This being the case, it 
seems futile for us to work out what 
we imagine to be a perfect constitution 
directing whither mankind should go. 

I say these things not because I am 
in despair of humanity, but rather be- 
cause I have a great faith in humanity. 
I know there is in humanity, the will to 
live, the will to be free, and the will to 
rise above man’s former self. Herein 
lies the hope of humanity and the basis 
of all political and social endeavors. 


THREE GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


While we are not permitted to see the 
future, it is possible to read the future 
` by the past. History seems to point to 


certain principles by which the future’ 


progress of our political society must 
be guided. These self-same principles 
Tnust now assist man in his ascent from 
nationalism to internationalism and then 
beyond. The principles are liberty, 
unity, and loyalty. 


Liberty 


Liberty is an ancient ideal and finds 
expression in every age. Not only is 
liberty the basis of civilized life, but 
the progress of civilization depends on 
it. Liberty is both a valuable possession 
to be defended and something to be in- 
creased and devéloped. It is thus both 
static and dynamic. Liberty involves 
the independence of the group to which 
we belong, and at the same time implies 
that. each individual remains free to 
choose what seems best to him. It has, 
therefore, two aspects: the individual- 
istic tendency on the one hand, and the 
social tendency on. the other. Liberty 
of the individual is the foundation of 
the growth of personality; liberty of the 
group is the basis of all political devel- 
opments of the human race. Liberty 
has been regarded as the principle of 
change, because it is democratic and it 
‘is revolutionary. Hence liberty is a 
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word of power—power of progress; for 
it will not rest, but will steadily increase 
and develop until it becomes the posses- 
sion of every individual and of every 
group. 
Unity 

The ideal of unity is as old as that 
of liberty. “All within the four seas 


are brothers,” has been for centuries a 
Chinese political ideal. The ideal of 


. universal empire and universal church 


in Europe is a heritage from the Middle 
Ages. Ignorance, prejudice, and arti- 
ficial barriers have divided men, and 
they still do. But men will sooner or 
later be brought to realize, sometimes 
by painful process, the ultimate unity 
of mankind. The political, economic, 
and cultural life of the world today 
makes it daily more apparent that hu- 
manity is one indivisible whole. 

Man is born to be a seeker after lib- 
erty; he is also given a natural urge to 
be united with his fellows. Thus the 
battle cry of the French Revolution was 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, and 
Young Italy was founded on the three 
inseparable bases of Independence, 
Unity, and Liberty. There is no contra- 
diction between liberty and fraternity 
or between unity and liberty, because 
to be free is to be equal and united, and 
to be- independent and united is to be 


. free. The path of human progress 


seems to lie not only in increasing and 
developing liberty but also in widening 
and developing unity which stops at 
no racial or national boundaries. 


Loyalty 


Man’s gregariousness has assumed 
many forms other than national, and 
similarly his sense of loyalty has not 
been limited to national objects; it has 
been displayed in a bewildering multi- 
plicity of ways. Sometimes it has been 
loyalty to persons (i.e. tribal chief- 
tains), or to supposedly divine monarchs 
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or feudal lords, or to a clan. Sometimes 


it has been loyalty to places, to a grove 


or a stream, to natal home or tomb of 
ancestral dead, to fertile plain or great 
city. Man now applies it primarily to 
his nationality and his national state. 
Patriotism, therefore, has been histori- 
cally related to other loyalties of man. 
It is only in very modern times that 
whole peoples have been systematically 
indoctrinated with the tenets that every 
human being owes his first and last duty 
to his nationality, and that in the final 
analysis all other human loyalties must 
be subordinate to loyalty to the national 
state, that is, to national patriotism. 

The most important question now: is, 
whether man is capable of still larger 
and higher loyalty. “For above our na- 
tionality, above all nationalities, though 
_ many persons of our age forget it, there 
is humanity.” From Jesus of Nazareth 
to Nurse Cavell, men in every age have 
found that “patriotism is not enough.” 
This new and larger and higher loyalty 
is as yet unborn, and we know not even 
what will be its name. History seems 
to support the view that man has in- 
finite capacity for change and develop- 
ment in this respect. There is every 
reason to think that man can and will 
rise to higher things. 

The transition or ascent from na- 
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tionalism to internationalism is not so 
much a constitutional or legal problem 
as it is a moral one at bottom. In the 
last analysis, it concerns the attitude of 
mind. When our loyalty to the nation 
remains fixed and tied, no restatement 
of the theory of state sovereignty will 
reduce the rigor of nationalism, and all 
devices to.perfect the international or- 


. ganization and mechanism will not bring 


about internationalism. The central 
problem, we repeat, is therefore whether 
man is, capable of rising above national 
loyalty and transferring his loyalty to 
a group wider than the nation. When 
this is done, all other problems will re- 
solve themselves. 

The next stage of human development 
is called internationalism, because man 
is not required to cast away his old na- 
tional loyalty but to transcend it and 
to enlarge the circumference ‘of his af- 
fection, his devotion, and his interest. 
We know not what the new international 
order will be like nor how the national- 
ism of today will be related to the inter- 
nationalism of tomorrow. But these 
things are of little consequence, so long 
as in that society men will find larger 
and more universal liberty, greater and 
wider unity, and higher and broader 
loyalty. If so, we are then on the path 
of progress. 
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FOREWORD 


Tue southern California area, because of its rapid industrial development dur- 
ing the war period and before, its population changes, leadership in the Pacific area, 
and strategic location in a potential world market, will present one of the major 
challenges as the solution is sought to the problems of postwar reconstruction and 
an orderly transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy. Furthermore, the 
“peculiar industrial and social characteristics of this area offer a unique opportunity 

for the application of a “case study” seeking to anticipate lines of postwar develop- 
ment and. to discover the processes, both tried and untried, which will contribute 

. the most toward postwar planning jn the United States. . 

e This series of papers grew out of a conference sponsored by the Pacific South- 
west Academy, a center of The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
held on April 11, 1942 at the University of Southern California in Los Angeles, the 
purpose of which was to bring together representative thought on the subject of 
planning for reconstruction in southern California. Although these papers have 
been approached primarily from the point. of view of the particular characteristics 
and problems of southern California, most of the considerations involved have 
broader than regional implications. The southern California “area” is variously 
defined in terms of precise regional boundaries. It includes, however, two major 
metropolitan and industrial areas, Los Angeles and San Diego, and, in general, the 
eight counties forming the southern third of the state. These are the counties of 
Santa Barbara, Ventura, San Bernardino, Riverside, Los Angeles, Orange, San 
Diego, and Imperial. 

GILBERT G. LENTZ 
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` The Changing Pattern of Southern California’s 
Economy 


_ By ArTHUR G. Coons 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA con- 
; tains two major industrial areas 
—tLos Angeles County and San Diego 
County. The concentration of indus- 
trial production for war purposes is 
-found in the two major metropolitan 
areas within these counties. The me- 
tropolis of Los Angeles, apart from Los 
Angeles City, includes important satel- 
lite cities such as Long Beach, Santa 
Monica, Burbank, Glendale, Vernon, 
Downey, Torrance, Hawthorne, El Se- 
gundo, Inglewood, and many others in 
which important defense production has 
developed. Both the Los Angeles and 
*San Diego industrial areas have felt 
the steadily increasing effects of the de- 
fense program which assumed new and 
larger proportions after May 1940. 
In, 1940 Los Angeles County had a 
, population of 2,785,643, Los Angeles 
City a population of 1,504,277, the Los 
Angeles metropolitan census district 
2,904,596, and the five counties of Los 
Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino, and Ventura, 3,252,720. This 
five-county area had increased 1200 per 
cent from 1900 to 1940, compared with 


a 365 per cent increase for California. 


and 73.3 per cent for the Nation. Popu- 
lation density in 1940 was considerably 
larger than for all of California. Be- 
tween the census in 1940 and January 
1942, this five-county area had increased 


1 The economic importance of the Los An- 
` geles industrial area is of such magnitude, and 
the ramifications of economic relations are now 
so extensive, that the Los Angeles industrial 
area may well be considered as embracing por- 
tions of Ventura, Orange, Riverside, and San 
Bernardino Counties, which are proximate or 
contiguous, even though the Bureau of the 
Census defines the Los Angeles industrial area 
as coterminous with Los Angeles County. 


in population by an estimated 164,780 
persons.? 

The population of San Diego City in 
1940 was 203,341, while that of the 
county was 289,473, the percentages of 
increase for the 1930-40 decade being 
37 and 38 respectively. By January 1, 
1942, the population of the county was 
estimated at 370,000. Thus the popu- 

-lation of the six southern counties hav- 
ing important industrial significance had 
increased approximately 245,000 be- 
tween the census in April 1940 and 
January 1942, with further growth in 
prospect. 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND REGIONAL 
RELATIONSHIP 


Apart from the factor of vacant land, 
the chief land use of these six south- 
ern counties has been for agriculture. 
The topography is varied and much 
of it rugged. Only a small proportion 
of the total land area can be classed 
as occupiable Jand because of larger 
area in mountains and deserts. Never- 
theless, soil types and climatic condi- 
tions have provided satisfactory bases 
for a wide range of crop development 
and agricultural land use. The aggre- 
gate value of all farm production in 
1940 (six counties) was approximately 
$215,000,000, Los Angeles County be- 
ing the Nation’s leading agricultural 
county in value of production, and the 
five-county area being one of the most 
productive agricultural areas in the 
world. Specialization has occurred, 
however, in fruit and nut crops, par- 
ticularly citrus fruits. Nevertheless, 
these southern California counties have 


2 Estimate of Paul V. Lane, of California 
Taxpayers’ Association. 
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had relatively fewer persons gainfully 
employed in agriculture than has the 
Nation as a whole. 

Natural resources have played an im- 
portant role in economic development, 
chief of which has been the favorable 
climate. Both rural and urban water 
supplies have been augmented by man’s 
improvisation as population and indus- 
try have outrun local supplies, the Los 
Angeles area in particular drawing im- 
portantly upon remote sources. Hy- 
droelectric power with long-distance 
transmission, and marine and mineral 
resources have been developed. While 
petroleum resources have been very sig-- 
nificant, other minerals, while of great 
variety, have played but a minor role in 
economic development. The harbors of 
Los Angeles and Long Beach, both 
largely man-made, and the natural har- 
bor of San Diego have been of large 
influence in commercial growth and in- 
dustrial location. The economic de- 
velopment of the resource base of the 
hinterland of southern California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and Utah has contributed 
to the commercial and industrial growth 
of the coastal cities. 


Factors IN DEVELOPMENT 


The economic patterns of the Los 
Angeles and San Diego industrial areas 
have been the resultant of rapid but 
varied development. Important new 
elements have been introduced as the 
result both of internal discoveries of 
new- resources and of changes in the 
impact of external influences. Early 
industry was largely extractive, the 
limited manufacturing existing being 
mainly built upon mining and agricul- 
ture. Tree crops became a chief source 
of income before 1900 in the Los An- 
geles area. Oil production and refining, 
motion pictures, and the stimulus of 
the last war followed as bases of expan- 
sion, with population influx, construc- 
tion activity, and the production of con- 
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sumers’ goods contributing greatly in 
the decade of the twenties. Transport 
facilities were improved. 

In the thirties the most phenomenal 
factor was that of branch plant develop- 
ment, nationally recognized manufac- 
turers using these urban communities as 
commercial and industrial centers, while 
for supplies of water, fuel, power, and 
raw materials these areas reached deeper 
into other portions of the state and Na- 
tion. Foreign trade, in particular with 
the Orient, came to play an important 
role. ; 

Throughout all the development since 
the last century, a steadily growing tour- 
ist industry provided support for trade 
and service occupations. The most phe- 
nomenal extension of the economic pat- 
tern occurred comparatively recently in 
the development of the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry and its allied parts? 
production in both the Los Angeles and 
San Diego areas, an expansion markedly 
stimulated by the defense program and 
the war. To this has been added ship- 
building and the expansion of the metal- 
working industries. 


Income LEVELS 


So substantial has economic develop- 
ment been that the six counties of the 
Los Angeles and San Diego industrial 
areas have become recognized as among 
the more prosperous regions of the coun- 
try, a factor which has influenced in- 
ward migrations. Also, living costs have 
been comparatively lower than for the 
Nation. Income levels have been com- 
paratively high, with the Los Angeles 
area showing a degree of income con- 
centration in the higher brackets some- 
what higher than- for the state as a 
whole. 

Nevertheless, these counties have not 
been spared in the existence of unem- 
ployment and the necessity for relief, in 
the past decade particularly. During 
the 1930’s, Los Angeles had a larger per- 
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centage of its population unemployed 
than did the state as a whole. Since 
1939, while there have been varied 
trends in unemployment within these 
areas, the decline in the relief load has 
been precipitous. Now, living costs 
have risen but without disturbing the 
relative position of Los Angeles, al- 
though San Diego has had a relatively 
greater rise. 


EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 


The employment pattern of the Los 
Angeles area in most respects is similar 
to the one in the San Francisco Bay 
area, although it differs from that of the 
nonmetropolitan counties, as well as 
that of the state and the Nation. In 
-1930,° trade, transportation, and serv- 
ice activities accounted for over 60 per 
cent of gainfully occupied persons in 

both the Los Angeles area and the bay 
area, as against 44 per cent for the Na- 
tion. For San Diego, this classification 
represented 67 per cent. In agriculture 
and extraction the percentages were, re- 
spectively: Los Angeles area, 10.49; San 
Diego, 11.60; California, 16.15; United 
States, 24.40. For’ manufacturing and 
mechanical industries the percentage of 
gainfully employed in the Los Angeles 
area was 28.65; in San Diego 21.13; in 
California as a whole 27.76; and for the 
United States as a whole 32.05. 

San Diego’s larger percentage in trade 
and services was due to the larger item 
of “public service,” probably sustained 
in recent years. Trade and_ services 
have also been large in southern Cali- 
fornia generally, due to tourist move- 
ments and the high proportion of retired 
persons living on incomes from outside 
sources. Employment in the construc- 
tion industry characteristically has been 
relatively larger in both Los Angeles and 
San Diego than for the Nation. 

In manufacturing, the Los Angeles 


3 Data for the 1940 census are not yet 
available, 
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area approached the national average, 
and developments in the thirties and 
since 1940 have probably further in- 
creased this proportion. In recent dec- 
ades the Los Angeles industrial area has 
been the most rapidly growing one in 
the Nation. Although in San Diego the 
proportion of manufacturing employ- 
ment was less than half that of the 
Nation, and manufacturing consisted 
mostly of residentiary industries supply- 
ing local needs, the marked expansion 
of the aircraft industry in recent years 
has altered both the volume and the 
character of manufacturing employ- 
ment. 

In Los Angeles, manufacturing devel- . 
opment by 1930 had passed beyond the 
serving of residentiary needs alone, and 
had developed broader regional and na- 
tional markets. By 1940 a reasonably 
sound, diversified, and permanent indus- 
trial structure existed, tied to local re- 
sources, imported materials, durable 
goods, and both consumer and industrial 
uses. Over half of all industrial wage 
earners in California were in Los An- 
geles County. Leading industries, apart 
from agriculture and petroleum extrac- 
tion, were motion pictures, food and 
kindred products, iron and steel and 
their products, printing, publishing, and 
allied industries, machinery, transporta- 
tion equipment, and petroleum refining. 
Aircraft production was already growing 
rapidly as the decade of the forties 
opened, displacing petroleum refining 
and motion pictures as leading single 
industries. 


EFFECTS OF DEFENSE EXPANSION 


Since 1940, as a result of defense 
spending and war activity, the economic 
situation in southern California has 
changed so rapidly that it is not yet 
possible to assess what the full effect 
upon the economy will prove to be. 
Current industrial trends must be inter- 
preted largely in the light of their re- 
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action to the defense effort and war. 
The impact since 1940 has been tremen- 
dous. The major effect has been the 
large expansion of aircraft manufactur- 
ing and allied industries and a large 
increase in military and naval personnel. 
In addition, there are defense and war 
construction and shipbuilding. From 
an employment in late 1939 of less than 
25,000 in Los Angeles and San Diego 
combined, employment in aircraft and 
closely allied industries in early 1942 
had reached 125,000 in the Los Angeles 
area and 40,000 in the San Diego area. 
In shipbuilding approximately 50,000 
persons are involved, while a conserva- 
tively estimated total of all employees 
directly involved in southern California 
defense production (in machinery and 
metalworking trades and other fields) 
probably would reach now to over 
275,000. 

The secondary economic effects upon 
retail and wholesale trade, motion pic- 
tures, durable goods production (until 
rationing), public utilities, home build- 
ing, transportation and traffic, agricul- 
ture, and petroleum extraction and re- 
fining are too numerous and diverse to 
record in this brief statement, but it 
may be said that the normal pattern of 
employment has been greatly disturbed, 
first by expansion and later by marked 
restriction in certain fields, and secondly 
by the continued expansion of other in- 
dustries for war needs. 

Of greatest economic importance, 
however, and for various reasons, is the 
high concentration of employment in 
defense industries. 

1. In varying degree these industries 
are relatively unstable, their output lev- 
els and sustaining demand being largely 
dependent upon the existence of war or 
preparation for war. In both Los An- 
geles and San Diego, aircraft has be- 
come the dominant employer. 

2. This concentration has created an 
imbalance in the economies of both Los 
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Angeles and San Diego, the latter show- 
ing this condition more decidedly than 
Los Angeles because of its lack of as 
broad’ and diversified a manufacturing 
or industrial base as had developed in 
Los Angeles. 

3. As against 30 per cent of manu- 
facturing workers in Los Angeles in 
1937 in industries interested in national 
markets, in 1942 probably over 70.per 
cent are now so related. 

4. In the thirties, an increasing: tech- 
nical integration and interrelationship 
of industries was observable. Now this 
integration has become more narrowly 
focused, and the now dominant indus- 
tries depend more on imported materials 
than was formerly true. 

5. Furthermore, many lines of pro- 
duction now must be restrained for ad- 
justment to a war economy’s needs, 
increasing the trend towards specializa-° 
tion. 

6. In addition, employment in con- 
struction industries remains higher than 
usual in both Los Angeles and San 
Diego. 

7. The economy is now more exposed 
to decline of major industries, to secular 
and cyclical economic decline, and to 
social and economic, strain. It is also 
exposed to decline if there is any pre- 
cipitate exodus of workers or of capital 
already invested in major industries. 

8. There is limited adaptability or 
convertibility of many skills and of 
much capital now attending aircraft 
production. 

9. The potential labor force will have 


‘been expanded, mainly by the employ- 


ment of women. 

10. An important segment of the la- 
bor supply in agriculture, namely, the 
Japanese aliens and citizens, will have 
been removed. 

On the other hand: 

1. Certain industries in which the Los 
Angeles area was relatively underdevel- 
oped, such as iron and steel and their 
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products, nonferrous metals and their 
products, and the numerous mechanical 
and metalworking industries, have re- 
ceived .a new impetus. New and ex- 
tensive investments have been made or 
are planned for early development. 

2. A decade-old trend toward large- 

scale and heavy industry has been given 
- a further push forward, eclipsing the 
lead of other fields of industry serving 
consumers and local or regional markets 
alone. The San Diego area lacks a simi- 
lar supporting industrial base, but with 
development of such basic types of pro- 
duction in the Los Angeles area the 
superstructure of: diversified manufac- 
turing in southern California may be 
more adequately sustained than here- 
tofore. 

3. Furthermore, while fuel resources 
(and water in San Diego) have been 
strained, these will remain in reasonable 
adequacy, and power installations re- 
quired for meeting war demands now 
being completed will continue to exist 
as an available industrial resource. 

4, Except as restrained by the eco- 
nomic pressures of war, agricultural and 
“petroleum production are being main- 


tained. at high levels, in strong position 


for postwar readjustments. 

5. Even with all the housing activity 
of 1940-42, the housing problem is not 
being fully met, because of uncertainties 
and priority restrictions. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Much will remain to be done in hous- 
ing and in many fields of construction. 
Many defense workers are young, un- 
married, and normally will head families 
within a few years. Also, enlisted serv- 
icemen assigned here may decide to 
make California their permanent abode. 
Financing of new enterprises has been 
relatively easier in southern California 
than in more mature areas. The Los 
Angeles and San Diego areas are still 
expanding economies, and adjustments 
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are relatively easier to make than in 
older, established or declining areas. 
Some support may be expected from the 
latent demands dammed up or re- 
strained during the war. People are 
saving something. Furthermore, it has 
been characteristic for the major portion 
of inward migration to remain. Resi- 
dentiary needs must continue to be met. 
The markets for Los Angeles products 
have been expanding in recent years. 
These markets may be revived. The 
foreign trade opportunities resting on 
San Diego and Los Angeles harbors may 
be restored and extended. These in- 
dustrial areas may be important sources 
for the Pacific Basin of rubber tires, 
steel products, automotive equipment, 
aircraft, and many other products. The 
war will have given the West and the 
Pacific a new industrial impetus and a 
broader foundation which will influence 
local and regional growth. It is entirely 
possible that the reasonably sound, more 


.diversified and balanced economic and 


industrial order already established in 
the Los Angeles area will reassert itself 
with vigor, and that San Diego industry 
will become more diversified. 

On the other hand, serious employ- 
ment problems will exist in all proba- 
bility. The level of defense industry 
employment will not be sustained. Mo- 
bility of labor will be evident within the 
region, as all over the Nation. Mainte- 
nance of wage scales and work condi- 
tions will become difficult. Much occu- 
pational and vocational retraining will 
be necessary. Public works will be 
needed to catch up in fundamental 
needs and to assist in relieving unem- 
ployment. ‘Transportation and traffic 
problems will have become acute, and 
business and residential property blight 
may have become more serious. Small 
businesses may have been pushed irre- 
trievably to the wall. The two areas, 
but San Diego particularly, may face 
temporary declines in population or in 
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rate of population growth. Particular 
communities may find themselves over- 
expanded in public facilities and, hous- 
ing accommodations as internal popu- 
lation shifts occur. Metropolitan and 
regional planning will be even more 
imperative than it is now. Marginal 
agriculture may be extended and land 
areas capable of cultivation may be 
brought into use with newly developed 
irrigation facilities. Mineral resources 
will again be reviewed, but probably 
no marked expansion on this score can 
be anticipated. Differentials in power 
costs as against other areas may re- 
main. The controls over areal produc- 
tion incident to branch plants and ex- 
ternal corporate ownership may not be 
responsive to local needs. 


REARMAMENT CHANGES THE ECONOMY 


This, then, in brief is the story of the 
impact of rearmament and war upon the 
economies of the Los Angeles and San 
Diego industrial areas. Until the last 
two years, these areas possessed rela- 
tively high degrees of diversification in 
industrial production. The current eco- 
nomic transition has brought a high 
degree of dependence upon the single 
activity of aircraft manufacturing. 
Formerly, in neither area did any single 
- industry account for more than 11 per 

cent of total factory employment. Now 
‘ aircraft employment represents approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all factory work- 
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ers in Los Angeles County and roughly 
67 per cent in San Diego County. In 
San Diego County nearly 100 per cent 
of all defense supply contracts awarded 
have been to aircraft companies; in Los 
Angeles County, over 80 per cent. The 
backlog of Los Angeles County air- 
craft companies at the close of 1941 
was roughly $1,750,000,000. This was 
greater than the total value of all manu- 
facturing production (including air- 
craft) in 1939 (which was, including 


“motion pictures, $1,406,000,000).° In 


all, to 1942, over $2,500,000,000 of de- 
fense production contracts have consti- 
tuted the basis for the economic transi- 
tion which has occurred in these two 
areas. 

The future comes. It will bring its 
problems of readjustment, some of 
which can be foreseen with reasonable 
certainty. It will contain both peril® 
and opportunity. It will call for careful 
economic thought, management, and 
planning. One may hope that it will 
be faced with deliberation, imagination, 


“determination to meet all issues squarely 


and fairly. The development of defense 
and war production by management, 
ownership, labor, and the public has 
drawn forth unsuspected resources in 
leadership, revealed avenues of co-op- 
eration and developed understanding 
which constitute a record for both in- 
dustry and democratic life. May the 
postwar readjustment and reconstruc- 
tion yield similar results! 
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Postwar Public Finance in Southern California 


By MARVEL M. STOCKWELL 


HE burdens upon public finance in 

southern California in the postwar 
period will revolve around several fac- 
tors. Among them will be the total of 
the revenues collected for the public 
services in relation to the private income 
from which such funds are derived, and 
the way in which the burden is dis- 
tributed among those who make the 
payments. : 

There is little likelihood that the de- 
mands for the public services, either as 
to quantity or quality, will diminish in 
the postwar period. These demands are 
rather almost bound to increase for 
such amenities of life as education, 
good roads, recreational facilities, pub- 
lic health, and economic security. Mod- 
ern complex communities such as have 
been and are now further rapidly devel- 
oping in southern California require 
large expenditures for public services. 
Unless people are willing to forgo them, 
and apparently they are not, tax bur- 
dens must inevitably remain high or 
even increase. The demands of a grow- 
ing population (especially in southern 
California), possible higher prices or 
inflation, insistence upon a rising stand- 
ard of living, expenditures for war and 
for postwar transitional adjustments— 
all these things and many more will op- 
erate to preclude a reduction in the bur- 
dens upon public finance. 

The tax picture, furthermore, must 
be viewed as a whole. There are the 
increasing and unavoidable exactions of 
~ the Federal Government for the conduct 
and later the liquidation of the war, the 
expenditures of the states, and the ex- 
penditures of the local governments, all 
three of which impinge upon the wealth, 
income, and resources of the people of 
any regional area. 

The burden of supporting the public 


services is the greater the more regres- 
sive the tax system happens to be. Too 
frequently our tax structures are the 
product of expediency and tradition 
rather than of considered forethought. 
The larger the proportion of any peo- 
ple’s income taken by taxes (and that 
proportion will be larger, as all are well 
aware), the more important, it becomes 
that the tax burden be fairly distributed. 
Viewpoints differ as to when distribu- 
tion is fair. Inequalities may be due to 
such circumstances as the kinds of taxes 
employed, rate schedules in effect, and 
faulty administration. Burdens will be 
great no matter what taxes are used, 
whether property, income, sales, or some 
other, or, what is virtually inevitable, 
all in concert. The tune will not be too 
pleasant. The problem, from the stand- 
point of any possible minimizing of tax 
burdens both now and in the future, is 
to secure the most judicious combina- 
tion of the several taxes, and to secure 
them, for major emphasis, in the hands 
of whichever government can most ef- 
fectively and equitably employ them. 


OBJECTIVES OF WAR FINANCE 


The future burden upon the public 
finances everywhere also will be the 
greater in proportion as during the war 
the Nation fails to realize the avowed 
objectives of a war-finance program. 
These objectives are numerous, but 
three of them particularly are pertinent 
to this discussion. First, the taxes of 
the war period must provide adequate 
revenues. This is a primary considera- 
tion. Second, insofar as is consistent 
with this first principle, the tax burden, 
as just noted, must be justly distributed. 
This criterion is important in war as in 
peace. Third, inflation must be con- 
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trolled, partly by taxes, partly by other 
devices. 

Failure in any of these objectives will 
complicate the postwar problem. In- 
adequate tax revenues now will mean 
relatively more borrowing and greater 
tax burdens later to service the war- 
created indebtedness, especially if prices 
in the postwar years decline. Inequi- 
table current distributions will tend to 
become entrenched as more or less per- 
manent aspects of the revenue system. 
Public expenditures are likely to be 
much more responsive to rising than to 
falling prices. Failure to control infla- 
tion, therefore, will, in its minimum con- 
sequences, increase governmental costs. 
It will unsettle the private and hence 
the public economy and so will aggra- 
vate rather than mitigate the burdens 
on the public finances. 

This thought suggests the larger prob- 
lem of the trend of business activity in 
the years to come, with particular ref- 
erence to the southern California area. 
Industrialization in this region, notably 
in aircraft production, has developed 
rapidly in response to war needs. This 
fact raises quite obvious questions con- 
cerning the health of the local finances 
in the future adjustment period. Fur- 
thermore, in broader scope, if we con- 
clude from an examination of former 
postwar periods and present forces that 
“there is a strong likelihood that after 
this war, there will be a first period of 
readjustment and crisis followed by a 
second period of prosperity, boom and 
deep depression,” + then these develop- 
ments, too, would have their conse- 
quences for the public finances in the 
form of the familiar dilemma of con- 
comitant declining revenues and need 
for increasing expenditures. There 
would be with us once again the stresses 


1 Lewis A. Maverick, “Forecast of Post-War 
Economic Developments,” University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California, 
April 1942. 
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and strains of expanding expenditures 
in time of business decline to mitigate 
depression and presumptively to stimu- 
late recovery. There is need for the 
development of a fiscal policy where- 
under taxes might be reduced, rather 
than increased, in time of economic 
recession, ` 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE PROGRAM 


We are thus led to the conception of 
public expenditures ‘as a possible in- 
come-stimulation device.? It is appar- 
ent that such consequences as might be 
attendant upon attempts to, employ 
fiscal policy to stimulate and to stabilize 
the economy will have much to do with 
the extent of the postwar fiscal burden 
as measured in terms of a ratio of taxes 
to the level of income. It has been con- 
tended that “the case for permanent 
deficit spending, or government spend- 
ing financed by non-income-reducing 
taxation, stands or falls” è with the doc- 
trine of economic maturity or secular 
stagnation. In the light of doubts as 
to the validity of this doctrine of secular 
stagnation,* and in the light of long 
recognized disadvantages of large public 
indebtedness, it would seem to be wise 
to proceed with’caution or with modera- 
tion into a field where our experience 
has been limited and, to may observers, 
uncertain if not negative. ` If it is true 
that “state and local finance cannot 
properly be used as an instrument for 
controlling the level of income, for the 

2See the following publications apropos of 
this topic: Alvin H. Hansen, Fiscal Policy and 
Business Cycles (Pp. ix, 462. New York: Nor- 
ton, 1941); Henry Hilgard Villard, Deficit 


Spending and the National Income (Pp. ix, - 


429, New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941). 
For a reply.to Hansen see Henry C. Simons, 
“Hansen on Fiscal Policy,” Journal of Political 
Economy, April 1942. 

8 Charles O. Hardy, “Fiscal Policy and the 
National Income—A Review,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, Part 1 
(March 1942), p. 106. 

4 Ibid., pp. 107-8. 
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‘simple reason that the costs of such a 


policy are localized and the benefits are 
diffused,” © then there is no point in 
the enhancing of the burdens upon pub- 
lic finance in a postwar era by these 
governments through attempts to use 
their fiscal powers for other than quite 
ordinary purposes. 


PossIBLE REFORMS 


Thus far the discussion has dealt 
with some of the aspects of the fiscal 
burden. In what respects shall we 


‘change matters if they are not to our 


liking? Any suggested reforms should 
be designed to promote what one deems 
to be the desirable objectives of fiscal 
policy. It is very clear that there is 
need for improvement in many direc- 
tions, and that this need becomes ever 
more insistent with increasing public 
expenditures. 


Property tax 


In the field of local finance we are 
concerned almost solely with the -prop- 
erty tax. Its administrative weaknesses 


‘and its inequalities have been discussed 


’ 


upon innumerable occasions. There is 
here no chance of any large-scale sub- 
stitution. The old engine will have to 
continue chugging along. Hence it must 
be overhauled and reconditioned and 
made as serviceable as possible. At- 
tainment of this end involves, among 
many other things, an improved assess- 
ment procedure in the many ways in 
turn in which this may be effected, with 
possibly more reference than heretofore 
to net income accruing from property as 


a basis for determining values. How- 


5 Charles O. Hardy, “Fiscal Policy and the 
National Income—A Review,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, Part 1 
(March 1942), p. 104. 

6 This was one of the suggestions made in a 
report by a Citizens’ Committee on Taxation 
to the Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors in April 1941. Details of the Commit- 
tee’s Report were presented in the Los Angeles 
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ever, substitution of annual income for 
capital value assessment would tend to 
make less stable the revenues accruing 


„to the local government unit. 


Property, income, and sales taxes are 
important sources of revenue. It is not 
new to say that relatively less emphasis 
henceforth should be placed upon the 


` property tax. A reduction in its rela- 


tive burden, with more reliance upon 
other forms of revenue, is probably one 
of the needs of the day. Critical ex- 
amination should be made, nevertheless, 
of certain expedients designed to lessen 
the burden upon the property owner, 
such as tax rate and expenditure limita- 
tion plans and substitution of sales for 
property taxes. These devices may 
either have certain undesirable results 
in themselves or fail of realization of 
the aim they have in view. 


State income and sales taxes 


Under present and possible future 
conditions, the advisability of the cur- 
rent movement to repeal the California 
income tax law may be questioned. 
This is one reform which should not be 
made. Sales taxes in general possess the 
virtue of productivity but the defect of 
inequality. They take a larger per- 
centage of small incomes than of large 
incomes. They should be used with re- 
serve and discriminating care. If the 
Federal Government should impose a 
sales tax, perchance California should 
repeal its similar levy, just as it is now 
proposed by some to repeal the state 
income tax because of the Federal tax 
on incomes. But then what would our 
schools in California do? And yet a 
Federal sales levy in addition to the 
3 per cent state retail sales tax would 
mean a heavy burden upon the Cali- 
fornia sales taxpayer. While we may 
call sales levies “re-employment” or 


Herald and Express of April 8, 1941 and in the 
Los Angeles Times of April 9, 1941, 
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“school” or now “war” taxes, these psy- 
chological devices will hardly alter the 
facts as to the distribution of the total 
tax burden or the fact that these taxes, 
as well as others, will tend to have cer- 
tain inescapable repressive effects upon 
industry. The use of any ‘given tax, 
however, should be determined not on 
the basis of the merits or demerits of 
that tax alone, but rather on the basis 
of its place in a properly organized and 
co-ordinated system of taxation. 

Each kind of tax presents its indi- 
vidual problems calling: for solution. 
These should be dealt with as expedi- 
tiously and as effectively as possible, so 
as to equalize burdens and facilitate ad- 
ministration. An accretion of improve- 
ments in individual taxes will make a 
better tax system as a whole. Economy 

in governmental expenditures should be 
` constructive in nature and not such as 
to cripple essential governmental serv- 
ices.” This consideration is worth ob- 
serving at a time when demands are 


being made for local reductions in view 


of the huge necessary expenditures of 
the Federal Government. Balancing of 
budgets should be cyclical, not neces- 
sarily annual. Yet funds borrowed in 
depression should promptly be repaid 
in periods of prosperity. There should 
be as a rule a more extensive use of the 
pay-as-you-go policy. This would re- 
duce the ultimate cost of government 
and would operate to preserve and im- 
prove the public credit so that this 
credit will be available as a resource in 
time of emergency. 

While local and regional fiscal diffi- 
culties may be due to various unfavor- 
able economic factors, such as rapid 
population shifts and changing rates of 
population growth, decline in property 
values, changing transportation meth- 
ods, decentralization, exhaustion of 
natural resources, emergence of large 
amounts of tax-exempt property which 
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yet calls for expensive services; or while 
fiscal difficulties may be due in part. to 
bad management, or perhaps to a com- 
bination of the economic and the mana- 
gerial; yet improvement can be made 
through better budgetary procedure, 
consolidation and reorganization of lo- 
cal units, sound. equalization grants, 
sharing of state-collected taxes, and 
more effective supervision of local fiscal 
affairs. Supervisory relations do not 
necessarily remove local responsibility, 


. which should be preserved. Under state 


control the localities may become mere 
agents carrying out state orders. Em- 
phasis should be upon assistance rather 
than merely control. 


Co-ordination among tax systems 


Various model plans of income and 
business taxation, of debt statutes, and 
of state and local taxation have been 
drawn up by well-qualified committees. 
Adjustment of actual fiscal systems to 
at least some of the principles enun- 
ciated in these plans would constitute 
a desirable reform program. Finally in 
this incomplete enumeration of possible 
improvements, there should be a much 
more extensively developed co-ordina- 
tion among the tax systems of the Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments. 

This program of co-ordination is of 
more than passing interest in California 
because of the existing fiscal relation- 
ships between the state and the local 
government, and because of the amount 
and the overlapping of revenues em- 
ployed by the state and by the Federal 
Government, currently and prospec- 
tively. In a statement released in 
March the State Chamber of Commerce 
asserted that in the forthcoming fiscal 
year California’s total Federal tax bill 
will be approximately $1,648,000,000, a 
figure four times greater than the 
amount of Federal taxes collected in the 
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. state during the last fiscal year. Ever 
expanding expenditures have necessi- 
tated resort to new tax revenues by all 
governmental units, with the inevitable 
result of competition in the taxation of 
the same economic resources by both 
overlapping and co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tions. Heavy income taxes employed 
by the Federal Government, for in- 
stance, reduce the funds from which 
property taxes can be paid to local gov- 
ernments. Co-ordination implies the 
.use of taxes by the various levels of 
government concerning whose propriety 
there is some consensus of opinion and 
concerning which there is some agree- 
ment as to the relative amounts or per- 
centages of total revenue which shall 
be obtained from the several sources. 
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THE PROBLEM 


Unfortunately there is no panacea, no 
one simple solution for a complex politi- 
cal, economic, and fiscal problem. A 
part of the beginnings of a solution is 
to be found in rational expenditure con- 
trol and a well-devised over-all system 
of taxation. These matters are ‘large 
orders in themselves. Yet desirable 
ends in any fiscal system are a realiza- 
tion of full value for expenditures made, 
a fiscal co-ordination involving properly 
selected and related taxes, and a sound 
borrowing program where taxation does 
not suffice. The problem, in essence, is 
to adapt the tax system as a whole to 
the needs of the new day and to the 
necessities of the days to come. 
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Public Agencies in the Postwar Period 


By GILBERT G. LENTZ 


HE pattern of public agencies and 
the nature of their functions as 
they will operate during the postwar pe- 
riod will be determined less by agency 
initiative and responsibility than by leg- 
islative policy and the character of 
public finance during that period. The 
important questions of what public 
agencies will be in existence and what 
will be the scope of their activities must 
be decided by legislative bodies, which 
will, in turn, be guided by the demands 
for new or altered public services and 
the ability of the governmental unit to 
authorize and finance these functions. 
However, important recent develop- 
ments in the activities of existing public 
agencies and major shifts in emphases 
to functions of a defense character will 
produce new opportunities for both gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental plan- 
ning as to the proper scope and nature 
of the work of the public agencies in 
the period of postwar adjustment. 
Upon the public agencies must rest a 
large part of the responsibility for a 
determination of their proper contribu- 
tion to the problems of transition from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy, and 
the meeting of emergency needs which 
will arise out of that transition. 

The period of the last ten years, in- 
cluding as it does governmental ac- 
tivities designed to deal with problems 
running the entire gamut from severe 
economic depression to- intense indus- 
trial production, has resulted in a vast 
amount of experience, some of which 
has not been pleasant but all of which 
has been fruitful, at least in indicating 
the problems of agency adaptation to 
changed economic and social conditions. 
This problem of agency adaptation to 
changed conditions we may expect to 
be one of the major problems of the 


postwar period, and now more than ever 
before will the experience gained in deal- 
ing with public functions be relied upon 
to furnish some indication of the contri- 
bution of the public agencies. Agencies 
which have been faced with the neces- 
sity of dealing with public education, 
recreation, employment, and public 
health and welfare must furnish part 
of the solution to these problems, no 
matter what their intensity, in the pe- 
riod of economic adjustment following 
the war. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR 


The role of public agencies in affect- 
ing procedures and policies for meeting 
emergency needs will be complicatetl 
somewhat by the present demands made 
upon, and the adjustments made neces- 
sary in, the existing public agencies. 
No agency has been unaffected by the 
requirements of the war effort. Al- 
though the greatest changes in func- 
tions and procedures have, of course, 
taken place within the Federal agencies, 
where, resides the primary responsibility 
for national defense and the prosecution 
of the war, every public agency in the 
state and metropolitan area has been 
altered to some extent to gear its activi- 
ties more closely to the policies of the 
National Government. 

This has meant in some cases the 
creation of entirely new agencies, such 
as state and local defense councils, ra- 
tioning boards, rent regulation commit- 
tees, homes registration bureaus, and 
others. It has meant in other cases 
adjustment to assume new functions 
and a resultant decrease in emphasis 
upon traditional functions. Local plan- 
ning commissions, for instance, have of 
necessity become less concerned with 
the aesthetic and more concerned with 
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adequate housing and transportation 
needs; highway and public works de- 
partments less concerned with construc- 
tion and long-term improvements and 
more concerned with meeting the imme- 
diate needs of the war. The public 
welfare function becomes of less magni- 
tude as national and individual income 
increases. Even the function of revenue 
collection by state and local agencies 
appears to become more automatic as 
the tax base increases and revenues rise. 

These are the inevitable consequences 
of a period of total war. The problem 
of the public agencies, however, becomes 
eminently more delicate to serve defense 
needs while at the same time maintain- 
ing the facilities and the staff necessary 
for intelligent postwar planning. 


` PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE PUBLIC 
. AGENCIES 


One of the serious adjustments re- 
quired of the public agencies will be 
made necessary because of the shifting 
of personnel as a result of the war. The 
local and state public agencies, through 
lower salary standards than those of the 
Federal Government, and through the 
urge of national needs, have been the 
first to be affected by the transfer of 
trained personnel to the Federal agen- 
cies. Recruiting and training programs 
have been placed in the background, and 
civil service requirements have of neces- 
sity been relaxed to meet the needs of 
the local public agencies. For the post- 
war period, not only will trained gov- 
ernment personnel be released by the 
emergency agencies of the National 
Government, but also the armed. forces 
themselves will release a vast body of 
personnel trained in many ways for the 
specialized and professional character 
of modern government administration. 
This personnel cannot be regarded as 
suited only for the job of law enforce- 
ment, to which it was largely relegated 
in the period following the first World 
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War, ‘nor can it be fitted into all gov- 
ernmental services by the simple device 
of point preferences to civil service ex- 
aminations. The means must be pro- 
vided for a re-establishment of sound 
personnel policies and the readjustment 
of trained government personnel. 

Even more serious to the public agen- 
cies, and of concern in the adjustment 
and co-operation necessary in the period 
to follow the war, is the shift in the 
center of gravity from local agencies to 
the agencies of the Federal Government, 
a situation which has been brought 
about by the superior revenue-raising 
position of the Federal Government and 
by the necessity for developing the high- 
est degree of co-ordination for all public ` 
functions. The problem to face the 
public agencies will be that of demon- 
strating an ability to deal with emer- 
gency functions after the war or, the 
surrender of these functions perma- 
nently to the completely centralized sys- 
tem made necessary by the prosecution 
of the war. 

Among these consequences to the 


` public agencies to arise during the war 


emergency period, and out of which they 
must determine lines of co-operation and 
the direction of their activities after the 
war, there may be found several which 
it is hoped will not need to be carried 
over to the postwar period. One of 
these is the haste for action in dealing 
with present emergency functions. 
Meeting what might well be emergency 
needs of both a social and an economic 
nature in the postwar period should not 
confront us with the same necessity for 
extreme haste in action that has been 
evident in meeting emergency war prob- 
lems. In other words, even though we 
may expect serious emergency postwar 
problems, sufficient time for planning 
should not be impossible. 

Another of these factors will be the 
pressure for reduced budgets for normal 
and necessary governmental activities 
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which are not strictly war activities. 


This pressure will intensify in direct 


proportion to the increase in national 
war expenditures. 

The war activities of the present pub- 
lic agencies, however, will produce other 
consequences the permanence of which 
may be desired. These consequences in- 
clude an increased citizen and lay par- 
ticipation in the operation of many 
governmental functions. This may be 
illustrated by the close co-operation be- 
tween the organized agencies, official ad- 
visory groups, and the volunteer citizen 
organizations for civilian defense and 
war production. Citizen support mobi- 
lized for’ emergency war functions 
should not be allowed to disappear en- 
tirely for the support of emergency post- 
war functions. The present emergency 
also has resulted in a diminution of 
purely partisan considerations, both on 
the part of the public agencies and on 
the part of those with whom they deal. 

Still another important consequence 
has been a healthy subordination of the 
work and policies of the public agencies 
to central policy and purpose. Within 
these consequences there may be found 
instances of co-operation forced by con- 
ditions of war which may well be worth 
carrying over into peacetime, to the 
credit of the public agencies and to 
their advantage in meeting emergency 


needs, of whatever nature, after the war. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE PUBLIC 
AGENCIES 

Assuming a major responsibility on 
the part of the public agencies for the 
proper adjustments of an economic and 
social nature during the postwar period, 
what contribution then can be made by 
them? One contribution that can be 
made lies in the field of co-ordinated 
planning. This is not a function of the 
planning. agencies alone, although here 
the responsibility is greater and more 
direct. Every public agency is a plan- 
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ning agency. Each agency charged with 
administering some public function must 
have long-range plans for the solution 
of problems which present experience 
demonstrates may be anticipated. These 
plans must be co-ordinated in a manner 
that has heretofore been untried in the 
field of intergovernmental and inter- 
agency relationships. 

Instances of co-operation between the 
planning agencies of this area at the 
present time illustrate several possibili- 
ties for a continuing type of co-opera~- 
tion, not only as between the planning 
commissions but also as between other 
agencies with similar functions. One of 
the best illustrations is found in the 
plans being made for the housing of 
defense workers. In this area commit- 
tees have been formed representing the 
Federal agencies, the city and count: 
housing commissions, the city and re- 
gional planning commissions, and the 
several engineering staffs. Joint re- 
sponsibility is taken for the approval 
of plans and the setting in motion of 
procedures to provide housing for de- 
fense workers. The City Planning Com- 
mission and the Regional Planning 
Commission have established the prece- 
dent for a very close type of co-opera- 
tion in the development of plans for the 
mutual advantage of both jurisdictions. 
This is splendidly illustrated by the 
joint development and approval of plans 
for the Civic Center and for the Master 
Plan of Highways. Similarly, the Re- 
gional Planning Commission has on nu- 
merous occasions performed contract 
and voluntary advisory services for the 


. planning agencies of other cities in Los 


Angeles County. Federal and local co- 
operation in this field is illustrated by 
the relationships between the National 
Resources Planning Board and the local 
planning agencies in the approval of 
plans for the development of a public 
works reserve. Although voluntary co- 
operation is not confined to these fields, 
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each of these instances furnishes a 
precedent which may well be emulated 
by other public agencies. 

Closely allied to the planning func- 
tions of all public agencies is the 
need for co-ordinated research. Public 
agency staff research has gained by 
great strides in recent years, and the 
impetus to such a development in other 
areas has been to a large extent the re- 
sult of the high character of the research 
produced in and by the southern Cali- 
fornia public agencies. The research 
produced by such agencies as the Bu- 


_reau of Administrative Research, the 


Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, the 
Department of Water and Power, the 
highway, public works, and personnel 
departments, to mention only a few of 
the local agencies, has been an impor- 
tant contribution to the solution of gov- 
étnmental problems in this area. 

Two aspects of the government re- 
search function as further aid to post- 
war readjustments deserve considera- 
tion. The research function of the 
public agencies becomes a recognized 
and organized activity only in the agen- 
cies specifically created for that pur- 
pose or in the agencies dealing with 
functions which involve staff and facili- 
ties of sufficient size to support a con- 
siderable program. . This means that 
the possibility of important contribu- 
tions through research devoted to their 
own particular problems is often closed 
to the agencies with smaller staffs and 


- more limited budgets. 


At the same time that increased facili- 
ties should be made available to the 
smaller agencies and encouraged by the 
smaller cities of this area, greater ef- 
forts should be made to co-ordinate this 


research in the development of postwar 
plans. Although important gains have 
been made in recent years, public ad- 
ministration has yet to devise the means 
for completely co-ordinated intergovern- 
mental and interagency research. 

It would be folly to speculate as to 
the precise nature of public functions 
during the postwar period, but we may 
be certain that new functions will be 
created, and what have been normal 
functions will require application in an 
intensified manner. Revision of educa- 
tional standards and new facilities, in- 
creased adult education for an under- 
standing of the issues involved in both’ 
international and internal adjustments, 
training or retraining of old skills for 
the conversion of wartime production to 
peacetime production, may be only a 
few of the functions which will be added 
to the public agencies either existing or 
to be formed during the postwar period. 
The present agencies must be concerned 
with plans for the application of these.. 
functions. 

Present emergency requirements have 
placed the public agencies at all levels 
of government in a confusion ‘of organi- 
zation and rapidly changing functions. 
Organization for war purposes will need 
to be replaced by organization for peace- 
time purposes. To meet these emer- 
gency needs flexibility will be one of 
the primary requirements of the public 
agencies during the postwar period. A 
distinct and major contribution of the 
public agencies, in the interests of co- 
operation, will be in the form of a 
minimum of resistance to the govern- 
mental reorganization which will be in- 
evitable for the solution of postwar 


- problems. 


Gilbert G. Lentz, Ph.D., is assistant professor of 
political science at Occidental College, Los Angeles. 
He is author of The Enforcement of the Orders of 
State Public Service Commissions (1940). 


Public Utility Adjustment to Postwar Conditions 


By Husert M. LANctors 


HE problems to be met and solved 
by the public utilities during the 
transition period between war activity 
and normal peace activities may be 
matters of estimate now, of opinion now, 
but nevertheless of grim reality when 


the problems are ultimately faced, un- 


less adequate thought be given ahead 
of time and plans appropriately made. 
This planning should be a matter of 
present concern and not deferred indefi- 
nitely until the problems are at hand. 
It is true that our first job today is to 
work unceasingly to defeat the enemies 
at our door and abroad. However, we 
must recognize that we are fighting not 
only for our lives but for our way of 
life, and if the war is to be followed by 
an unnecessary period of hardship and 
depression, of unnecessary unemploy- 
ment, and of continued deprivation of 
conveniences and luxuries, then the fight 
is partly lost from the viewpoint of its 
purpose; therefore, the desirableness 
and necessity of planning now for the 
future. 

It is my belief that a postwar transi- 
ticn period is in general not far different 
from, but in a large degree is merely the 
reverse process of, the transition period 
we are in now, namely, a transition from 
a peacetime to an all-out war economy. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS 


During the present transition period, 
the public utilities of the west coast, 
particularly in the southwest, have more 
diverse problems than they have prob- 
ably ever had before at any one time, 
with the trends and effects caused by 
these problems found to be not only 
complex but more or less conflicting in 
nature. 

To be specific, although the system 
loads, in kilowatts and kilowatt hours, 
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arz growing substantially, the utilities 
arz also lasing loads or load growth 
in certain classifications or instances. 
Wertime industries are expanding. Pro- 
dvcers of nonessentials are either going 


. out of business or converting to indus- 


trial production, and not always in the 
same business location, which means a 
cocresponding shift of responsibility and 
sevice problems for the utility. 
Frequently customer loads are desired 
at locations where the utilities’ power 
distribution facilities are meager or in- 
adequate fer the planned load. Under 
such circumstances the utilities have 
never had a greater need for materials,’ 
ard yet there are shortages of materials 
ard equipment, and difficulties in oB- 
ta.aing them, notwithstanding the grant- 
ing of priorities. As with the wartime 
in<ustries which need more and more 
materials, the utility also needs more 
materials to serve, yet has to do with 
less and less. As a further difficulty, 
there is the fact that the utilities’ ranks 
of labor are being depleted in part by 


‘the national draft and in part by call 


to higher-pay production jobs. As a 
result of these and other factors, regu- 
la~ maintenance has had to be deferred 
in many instances until the distant fu- 
ture, which in itself poses a formidable 
problem fcr the postwar adjustment 
period, 

“Jtility managements have also been 
fazed with very complex physical prob- 
lens in cornection with blackouts, and 
heve had to bear the loss of revenue 
through temporary and permanent re- 
di=tions in loads occasioned by black- 
ou:s and because of the ever present 
threat of blackouts. Likewise, they 
heve known that daylight saving has 
af=cted utilities’ loads and revenues, 
although such effect of daylight saving 
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has not been fully determined, nor has 
the effect been generally the same on 
the different utilities. These existing 
problems in relation to postwar transi- 
tion adjustment can best be considered 
in accordance with various service clas- 
sifications, as follows: 


RESIDENTIAL SERVICES 


Recognition by the electrical industry 
with respect to the effect of blackouts 
on home illumination problems has al- 

‘ready been made in various ways, such 
as in the design of low-intensity black- 
out lights and by change in advertising 
psychology in portraying that it is now 
“O.K. to be a bulb snatcher,” realisti- 
cally accepting the idea that there may 
be ultimately a shortage of lamps or 
lamp sizes or a trend temporarily. to- 
ward lower levels of illumination under 
¢he influence of blackout restrictions. 

We have already witnessed limitation 
orders with respect to production of re- 
frigerators, water heaters, and other ap- 
pliances both large and small, which 
should produce a terrific pent-up de- 
mand for such devices at the end of the 
war. It is a part of the utility’s func- 
tion to keep alive the customer’s desire 
for these devices ultimately, by adroit 
advertising and by other means, but in 
such a way as to defer the demand for 
these things to the postwar period and 
to explain the “why” of the reduced 
availability of such products, all in co- 
operation with prosecution of the war 
effort. 

It may not be generally practicable 
for many postwar customers to pur- 
chase such things during the period of 
oversupply of labor, while returning 
draftees and those previously employed 
in war industries are-out of work and 
are seeking new employment. However, 
the desire for such conveniences will 
again promote the manufacture of home 
appliances, which process, coupled with 
the eventual conversion and return of 
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other industries to the production of 
other products now considered as non- 
essentials, will contribute to the spread- 
ing of employment and the spreading 
of the buying power. 

It is my belief that the postwar ad- 
justment period of unemployment can 
be drastically shortened if every cor- 
poration and business gives sufficient 
thought and planning and effect to this 
idea of keeping alive the desire for the 
things which we have come to regard as 
necessities of life. We must not permit 
our reduced level of living during the 
war to become a yardstick, even in part, 
of what is to be regarded as normal for 
the future or even for a temporary tran- 
sition period following the war. 

Although there undoubtedly will be 
a tremendous overcapacity of postwar 
production facilities for the manufacture 
of aluminum, magnesium, and various 
alloys such as beryllium-copper and 
others, it must be realized that, these 
are ideal metals never before available 
in sufficient volume and at a price low 
enough for meeting the designers’ 
dreams of producing articles and appli- 
ances with such wonderful metals. 
While it may take time to span the pe- 
riod from the designer’s dream to pro- 
duction, since the problem of “tooling 
up” for such peacetime production takes 
appropriate time just as is required for 
“tooling up” for war, it may be safely 
assumed that designers and industries. 
are not asleep now, in planning to utilize 
to the fullest extent the desirable fea- 
tures of such metals. Other new mate- 
rials, such as plastics, as well as new 
processes, should result in new develop- 
ments in the appliance field to an extent 
not now fully realized. 


CoMMERCIAL LIGHTING SERVICES 


Lighting intensities in commercial 
applications have been increased mark- 
edly during the last ten years, particu- 
larly because of such stimulating move- 
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ments as the “better light—better sight” 
and “light conditioning” programs of 
_. education; also by virtue of stimulation 
of the competitive spirit between cus- 
‘tomers for better lighting, such as oc- 
curred when a modernly lighted service 
station reaped the benefit competitively 
with its neighboring service station 
which was not modernly lighted. The 
widely distributed uses of sign lighting, 
window lighting, and outdoor floodlight- 
‘ing were the results of such stimulating 
and educational influences. Now, the 
influences of war are reducing lighting 
intensities in many instances. ' 
After the war there will be the neces- 
sity of re-educating and restimulating 
customers to increase intensities of illu- 
mination to adeqùate levels for each 
particular “seeing” job. But in what 
better way`can the foundation for re- 
education after the war be established 
than by keeping alive, as stated in 
connection with residential service prob- 
lems, the realization of the needs and 
reasons for good and adequate lighting, 
through the various utility, media of 


contact with customers? Also, this pe- 


riod is proving fruitful in the possibility 
of obtaining the same intensity, and 
even greater intensity, of lighting with 
smaller kilowatt demands, because of 
the use of the fluorescent type of light- 
ing for many lighting applications. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 


The elimination of producers of non- 
- essentials has led to widespread efforts 
on the part of utilities to aid such cus- 
tomers in converting to production of 
war products. Each such conversion, 
from the utility standpoint, is a cus- 
tomer saved and available for -recon- 
version to production of normal peace- 
time commodities after the war. 

The conversion of such customers 
from production of nonessentials to war 
products is not only a matter of good 
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customers in the utility as an organiza- 


tion which exists for service to the com- .. 


munity is to be kept burning.” 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


In its service to war industries and in 
the conversion of business to war pro- 
duction effort, the utility can learn much 
from the solution of problems related 
thereto, which knowledge can be of 
‘great value not only to the immediate 
war production effort but also in the 
transition’ period to follow. For ex- 
ample, many new processes—mechani- 
cal, thermal, electrochemical—and new 
applications of power are being devel- 
oped, and in. many instances through 
the co-operation of the utilities’ repre- 
sentatives. The more a utility puts into 
such co-operative effort today, the more 
it will reap after the war in the utiliza- 
tion of the experiences which its rep- 
resentatives have gained during: this 
period, in the resuscitation of normal 
industrial and other business activities. 

Where regular maintenance is being 
deferred in a substantial degree, and 
where expenditures are being curtailed 
in connection therewith or in connection 
with any activity which should be re- 
sumed at the earliest opportunity, it 
would seem that utilities and regulatory 
bodies should give consideration to set- 
ting aside of reserves out of current 


. 2 Editorial by S. B. Williams, “Tires and 
Public Relations,” Electrical World, March 21, 
_ 1942, p. 90. : 
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revenues in order to meet such deferred 
expense. In fact, it right be well to 
consider even making provision out of 
current revenues for meeting postwar © 


“expenses, both regular and deferred, in 


the probable event that revenues may 
be temporarily reduced coincident with 
the transition adjustment period which 
may last anywhere from, say, six months 


.to two years following termination of 


the war. 

If every large business, as well as the 
utilities, were to make suitable provi- 
sion of this sort within its means, the 
probability that such institutions would 
survive the transition period without 
undue difficulties would be enhanced. 
Also, the period of adjustment would 
be shortened. because money would be 
available and would therefore be spent 
for Jabor and materials in prosecution 
of the work that had been deferred, and 
for other work which would necessarily 
exist at such time but which might not 
be fully justified by the income then 
being earned. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


When normal level of peacetime ac- 
tivity is once again restored, it should 
then be realized that it came about with- 
out undue delay, insofar as the utility’s 
part was concerned in such restoration, 


by virtue of the fact that the utility’s 


planning was far-reaching and farseeing, 
and that it was neither “too little nor 
too late.” 


Hubert M. Langlois is Rate Engineer and a statisti- 
cal expert of the Bureau of Power and Light, Munici- 
pal Electric System of the City of Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 


He is a contributor to Electric Light and 


Power magazine, and a contributor of papers to the 
annual sessions of the Institute of Government at the 
University of Southern California. 


The Public Works Program in Postwar Southern 
California 


“By Rospert B. PETTENGILL 


HE problem of public works in 

postwar southern California may be 
approached qualitatively or quantita- 
tively. Both cannot be treated ade- 
quately within the confines of a single 
paper, hence the quantitative approach 
has been chosen because of its greater 
significance and wider implications. 
Quantitative estimates must perforce be 
approximate, but they are essential for 
a study of this type. 

The number of workers in this region 
deriving their livelihood from war in- 
dustries and the service trades depend- 
ent upon them on March 1, 1942 in- 
cluded 290,000 in airplane construction 
and 60,000 in shipbuilding.+ This total 
of 350,000 is a slightly higher percent- 
age of the total population than the na- 
tional average at this time, but to keep 
pace with the predicted expansion of the 
next two years it must go much higher. 
Current estimates suggest 23,000,000 
workers engaged in war production in 
the Nation by the end of 1943, plus 
7,000,000 in the armed forces. With 3 
per cent of the Nation’s population in 
southern California, that would mean 
690,000 in war industry plus 210,000 
on the way to the fighting fronts. 


THE POSSIBLE LABOR FORCE 


Suppose the war should come to an 
end in 1944, what would happen to 
these 900,000 citizens of southern Cali- 
fornia? Within twelve months 150,000 
of those in the armed forces would prob- 


1 Estimates by V. O. Watts, economic coun- 
sel, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. It 
should be noted that these estimates include 
both direct employment in war industries and 
employment in industries indirectly dependent 
on these major industries—G. G. LENTZ 


ably return home, and the collapse of 
shipbuilding would throw 100,000 out 
of work. The airplane industry would 
fare better, because of the possibilities 
of production for civilian use, but cur- 
tailment of one-half to two-thirds seems 
likely. After the war, California will 
have much keener competition from 
eastern plane factories than it did dur- 
ing the prewar period, when it had the 
labor, the equipment, and the mana- 
gerial advantages of an early start. An 
estimate of 200,000 discharged by this 
industry and its allied activities seems 
reasonable. To complete our roster, we 
should add 150,000 out of the 200,000» 
in nonspecified miscellaneous wartime 
pursuits, thus making a total of 600,000 
persons potentially to be numbered 
among the postwar unemployed. 

What will happen to these workers? 
Many women will return to normal 
household pursuits from both war plants 
and civilian employment where they 
have filled in as men left, say a total of 
150,000. Men returning to former jobs 
in quickly expanding civilian industries, 
especially trade and service occupations, 
may number 50,000. An enlightened 
government will also subsidize ex-serv- 
icemen who want to go to school to 
complete their education or to learn new 
vocational skills. These should number 
20,000 or perhaps more, depending upon 
the age composition of the discharged 
men. 

The remaining 380,000 will constitute 
a serious unemployment problem. Some 
contend that pent-up consumer demand 
for products will be so large as to pro- 
vide quick employment for the dis- 
charged millions throughout the coun- 
try. We cannot see how this could 
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possibly make up for more than a small 
part of the potential decline of thirty 
billions or more in Federal war spend- 
ing per year. Furthermore, unemployed 
workers cannot buy durable consumer 
goods, much as these may be needed. 
Nor does it seem. likely that business 
investment for reconversion will be 
nearly comparable with the billions of 
capital outlay spent by the government 
in building war industry in the expan- 
sion years. 

This leads us to one of the peculiar 
problems which southern California will 
face. Many eastern areas can reconvert 
plant to former peacetime production 
and begin meeting such consumer de- 
mand as then exists; but we have built 
our war production industries almost 
from scratch, so to speak. More than 
el 50,000 workers have been attracted to 
this area in the past two years by the 
boom in plane and ship construction. 
Another 150,000 who were numbered 
among the local unemployed have at 
last found work. There is no “normal 
peacetime employment” in this area to 
which these persons may “return.” 
Some will migrate back to their states 
of origin, but the climatic attractions of 
southern California will keep this num- 
ber from being large. 


NEW ENTERPRISE 


Expansion of new enterprise seems 
the only feasible solution, and that is 
fraught with many difficulties. Before 
the war we imported many manufac- 
tured articles from the east, and some 
may suggest that we produce them here 
instead. To be able to do that, we must 
get some competitive advantage which 
we did not have before. Part of this 
may be found in physical plant facili- 
ties which would otherwise be idle and 
which can be obtained for a rent price 
or purchase price far below cost. But 
other parts of the country will have 
similar capital equipment gluts, and our 
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advantage may not be great. We may 
also find a cost advantage in lower wage 
rates as compared to the industrial east 
if the combination of war labor shortage 
and union organization does not make 
us worse off than before. Certainly 
California entrepreneurs will lack the 
experience of their eastern competitors, 
and the latter will do everything pos- 
sible to regain their former markets. 
In the matter of certain raw materials, 
such as the ferrous and nonferrous met- 
als, we may be better off than before 
the war, if the projected ingot and roll- 
ing mills are constructed in this area as 
planned. Our fuel and power costs are 
not low enough to give an appreciable 
competitive edge to very many firms. 
One big disadvantage will inevitably re- 
main: the relatively small market for 
finished goods on the west coast and its 
hinterland. In all those articles where 
there are marked economies of large- 
scale production, the eastern firms will 
still have the edge. . 

Professor Alvin H. Hansen has esti- 
mated that in the best year of the re- 
covery of the thirties we absorbed only 
2,900,000 of our unemployed,? and that 
meant chiefly re-employment in existing 
enterprise rather than the new industry 
problem which we shall face in southern 
California. Prorated against our re- 
gional working population, that would 
mean that the most we could hope for 
from expansion of employment in pri- 
vate enterprise would be about 85,000 
per year. With 380,000 seeking work, 
it looks like a four- to five-year job at 
best. A longer estimate might be more 
realistic for this area, even with due 
allowance for the expected upsurge in 
consumer spending. 

In the meantime, we cannot let the 
workers starve. They will not be dis- 
franchised by discharge, and if our sym- 


2 National Resources Planning Board, After 
the War—Full Employment (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1942), p. 9. 
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pathy does not lead us to take measures 
in their behalf, their own voting strength 
will force the government to act. It is 
more than likely that businessmen them- 
selves will demand a continuance of gov- 
ernment spending, even, though they ful- 
minate against the principle of the thing 
and the inefficiency with which it is con- 
ducted. Otherwise there will be such a 
collapse in consumer purchasing power 
as to discourage new enterprise and 
bankrupt many of the existing firms. 


PusLIıc Works PROGRAM 


After a temporary postwar flurry 
caused by cashing defense bonds and 
buying needed replacements of durable 
consumption goods, the country will be 
faced with the choice between three ma- 
jor alternatives: (1) a government pub- 
lic works program to provide jobs for 
persons not hired by private industry; 
(2) government subsidies to major in- 
dustries to induce conversion, expanded 
production, and employment; and (3) a 

. government dole of one sort or another. 
The third alternative would probably 
reduce total consumer spending so far 
below normal levels as to cause a down- 
ward spiral in business, throwing still 
more peopie out of work. The second 
alternative has considerable merit, since 
it would provide goods, jobs, and in- 
comes at the same time; but it has seri- 
ous administrative difficulties, and is so 
foreign to economic tradition as to make 
its trial unlikely, at least as regards do- 
mestic consumption. However, we may 
find large-scale commodity purchases 
for export to devastated and backward 
countries one of the best ways of main- 
taining domestic prosperity. 

During the recent depression we tried 
a Federal public works program of 
greater magnitude than ever before, and 
in the futuré we are likely to try it 
again. Even though it did not “cure” 
the depression, it did provide jobs for 
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an average of 2,800,000 people, or ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the unem- 
ployed, and resulted in the construction 
of many useful public improvements. 
In southern California, we estimate that 
about 75,000 people received on-site and 
off-site employment as a result of the 
expenditures of roughly $90,000,000 per 
year, with the Federal Government sup- 
plying the lion’s share of the funds. 
In the demobilization period which 
follows the war, we estimate that there 
will be a minimum of 380,000 people 
needing help in this area as compared 
to 275,000 unemployed at the time of 
the United States unemployment census 
in November 1937, or an increase of 
about 50 per cent. What fraction of 
these should the government try to em- 
ploy—one-third, one-half, or two-thirds? 
If the purpose is to sustain consumer 
purchasing power while business re- 
orients itself, public works ought surely 
to employ more than one-third of the 
jobless, and those among the remainder 
who are destitute should receive cash 
relief. The fraction, however, probably 
should not go above two-thirds, since 
that would tend to hinder desirable, vol- 
untary, internal migration, and would 
retard deflation of war-heightened wage 
rates. If 50 per cent are to be provided 
with jobs, that means employing at the 
3 Detailed figures on WPA employment in 
southern California were supplied through the 
courtesy of Frank J. Lee, state statistician, of 
the Los Angeles WPA office. Estimates for 
PWA and other projects directly or indirectly 
dependent upon Federal spending have been 
made from statistics published by the National 
Resources Planning Board through assuming 
that southern California ratios would be ap- 
proximately the same as those for the Nation 
as a whole. See J. K. Galbraith and G. G. 
Johnson, Jr., The Economic Effects of the Fed- 
eral Public Works Expenditures, 1933-1938, 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1940; 
and National Resources Planning Board, De- 
velopment of Resources and Stabilization of 
Employment in the United States, Part I: The 
Federal Program for National Development, 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1941. 
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TABLE 1—Sumaary or WPA EXPENDITURES, EMPLOYMENT, AND EARNINGS IN THE 
EIGHT COUNTIES OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 1936-414 











Expenditures 
Calendar Year 
Total | Non-labor | Labor 
Millions 
19369 $45.3| $3.6 | $41.7 
1937 42.1 12.2 30.0 
1938 53.3 16.3 37.0 
1939 46.4 10.0 36.5 
1940 43.7 13.1 30.6 
1941 34.8 12.1 22.6 
Average for 6 years 
Per Cent 
Project types: 
Construction 65.1 82.6 59.1 
Nonconstruction 34.9 17.4 40.9 


a Los Angeles County only. 








Man- Average dverage paveras 

Houts Emi ployed Earnings Man-Hour 
Millions 

74.6 51,458 $67.61 $0.61 

53.5 39,626 63.01 79 

67.3 50,144 61.51 79 

65.1 46,686 65.09 71 

54.6 37,530 67.86 80 

40.1 25,898 72.84 87 

41,890 66.32 5 

Per Cent 

59.1 

40.9 











et ABLE 2—-TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION IN U. S., PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
1936-40 ë 


(Millions of dollars) 


Federal construction 


PWA grants and Federal aid for state highways 


Work relief (WPA) 


Total Federal funds............... 
Public construction by state and local government funds 


Total financed by public funds. . 
Private construction expenditures 


Grand Total, all new construction............0.0 000 cece eens 


outset approximately three times as 
many as have in the past received em- 
ployment through the joint efforts of 
PWA and WPA. The absolute number 


tFrom data compiled by Division of Sta- 
tistics, WPA, southern California. Population, 
1940 census, 3,672,363. Unofficial estimates 
show an increase in population to about 4,000,- 
000 by April 1, 1942. 


5 Computed from Tables 1, 2, and 3, of De- . 


velopment of Resources and Stabilization of 
Employment in the United States, Part I: The 
Federal Program for National Development. 
National Resources Planning Board, Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1941. 





$10,950 
5,286 





$16,236 
18,147 





34,383 


would, of course, decline as private em- 
ployment expanded. 


Pusric Works RESERVE 


The magnitude of the employment 
problem is so great as to require for 
its solution careful planning in advance. 
Projects must be outlined in detail and 
arranged in proper functional order. 
An attempt to solve this problem is now 
being made by the Public Works Re- 
serve organization under the Federal 
Works Agency. The PWR is admin- 


6 Name and sponsorship changed after this 
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istered nationally from headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through four re- 
gional offices. Each state has a director 
aided by a corps of engineers and pub- 
lic service specialists, who solicit pro- 
posed plans for needed public improve- 
ments from various state, county, and 
local governmental bodies. These plans 
include estimates of construction costs 
and maintenance expense, and are ar- 
ranged by each department in tentative 
order of priority according to its own 
judgment as to relative need and func- 
tional relationships. Financial officers 
then prepare supplementary reports con- 
cerning the local government’s ability 
to finance said project. Similar proce- 
dures are also followed for state and for 
Federal construction projects. 

The regional PWA office then pre- 
pares a program which eliminates the 
least desirable projects and arranges the 
order of the rest so as judiciously to 
balance social needs, probable ability 
to finance, established policies, public 
attitudes, and other factors. Finally, 
the local programming agency submits 
a first-year Capital Budget to the local 
governing body for consideration, with 
the expectation that funds will be pro- 
vided for the necessary preliminary sur- 
veys and engineering work. Bills now 
before Congress may provide for this 
essential preparatory work, reimburse- 
ment to be made later from local ap- 
propriations for the complete project. 

It is contemplated that this program 
will be so planned as to include enough 
small projects to give flexibility and 
permit adjustment of volume of ex- 
penditure inversely to fluctuations in 
private business. As each year draws 
to a close, the PWR will have collected 
additional projects for use at the end 


of those already scheduled, so that there . 





manuscript was completed. It is now called 
Local Public Work Programming Office of the 
Federal Works Agency and the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 
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will always be a continuous program 
extending approximately six years into 
the future. The planning that occurs 
now will of course consider the possi- 
bilities of a postwar depression and the 
probable need for public works employ- 
ment for many years after the armistice. 

The Los Angeles PWR office esti- 
mates that the total value of construc- 
tion projects for southern California and 
Arizona will, when complete, amount to 
approximately $700,000,000. ‘To this 
must be added a possible $300,000,000 
for housing developments, and $100,- 
000,000 for nonconstruction, service 
projects.’ The total of $1,100,000,000 
spread over six years (some of the 
plans look farther ahead than that) 
would provide an average annual out- 
lay of less than $200,000,000. This is 
approximately twice the amount ($90,- 
000,000) spent annually in this area b¥ 
the Federal Government for all forms 
of public construction (WPA, PWA, 
direct Federal construction, aid for state 
highways) during the years 1936-408 

The present plans of the PWR con- 
template using the private contract 
method of public construction, rather 
than the WPA type. Experience of the 
PWA indicates that the total man-year 
cost of construction projects, including 
labor and materials and allowing for 
off-site as well as on-site employment, 
was approximately $2,200. Dividing 
this figure into the annual disbursements 
estimated above at $200,000,000 for the 
PWR program in this region, the em- 
ployment likely to be furnished would 
not exceed 90,000 persons per year, 
whereas employment for only half of 
our anticipated needy would require 
jobs for twice that number. Additional 
reliance must obviously be placed on 


7 Estimates supplied by A. J. Bateman, di- 
rector. 

8 PWR figures for this region include Ari- 
zona, with a population of approximately one- 
eighth that of southern California. 
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state construction jobs (such as high- 
ways) and those directly sponsored by 
the Federal Government. Planned proj- 
ects must also be crowded into the 
earlier years at a higher volume than 
one-sixth of the total suggested above. 
Nonconstruction projects of types now 
included in the WPA program may have 
to be added to care for the many white- 
collar, professional, and other workers 
who do not readily find employment on 
construction projects. A continuation 
of Federal lend-lease exporting may also 
be needed on a large scale. 


PURPOSE AND FINANCING OF THE 
PROGRAM 


The basic purpose of the public works 
program is presumably to provide em- 
ployment and prevent business decline 
antil private enterprise can expand suf- 
ficiently to absorb at least the majority 
of the demobilized workers. The local 
program should therefore stress those 
projects which naturally lead to new 
private investment as a result (eg., 
highways with new market centers and 
filling stations, as superior to flood con- 
trol projects). Some public works may 
reduce certain business costs, such as 


9A list of the particular projects most 
needed in this area would give leading rank 
to sewage disposal, motor freeways, housing, 
and flood control. Unfortunately the PWR 
breakdown is not yet available. 


power or transportation expense. The 
general effect of public works upon busi- 
ness enterprise, however, will be deter- 
mined largely by policies established in 
Washington, not in Los Angeles. In 
the postwar period those prices and 
wage rates which have risen more rap- 
idly than others should be reduced. 
Construction contracts should be let to 
private business under competitive bid- 
ding, and negotiated wage reductions 
should not be hamstrung by any “pre- 
vailing wage” rule. 

The methods used in financing the 
program are also important, as Dr. 
Stockwell’s paper in this symposium 
contends. Here we wish to remark only 
that some form of deficit financing 
seems inevitable for antidepression pub- 
lic works programs. Therefore busi- 
nessmen should be educated to new 
criteria in appraising the profit pros- 
pects in investment and expansion. 
They should make their plans on the 
basis of probable government spending 
to combat business recessions by means 
of public works. With the prospect of 
sustained demand and sustained prices, 
future profit opportunities might well 
be considered more attractive than in 
the past, rather than less so. If busi- 
nessmen do not view things in this way, 
but curtail operations so that unemploy- 
ment increases, the public works pro- 
gram will expand and tend to become 
more “socialistic” than in the past. 


Robert B. Pettengill, Ph.D., is associate professor of 
economics at the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, and vice-president of the Pacific South- 
west Academy. He has taught also at the University 
of Arizona and Stanford University. His publications 
include Price Theory (1940) and Distribution Theory 


(1941). 


The Postwar Labor Market in Southern California 


By Morrison HANDSAKER 


N CONSIDERING the topic of the 
prospective conditions in the labor 
market in southern California in the 
postwar period, we must necessarily deal 
to a considerable degree with matters 
about which we cannot be certain. We 
may, however, start from a compara- 
tively firm base if we consider the pres- 
ent conditions of labor supply and de- 
mand in the southern California area. 
Since it is the war production indus- 
tries that are increasing employment 
rapidly now, and that will throw a large 
labor force on the market at the close 
of the war, we shall concentrate our at- 
tention on conditions in those industries. 


PRESENT LABOR SUPPLY 


For reasons of military secrecy, de- 
tailed figures on employment in war 
industries are no longer released. 
However, six industries—those manu- 
facturing aircraft, ships, ordnance, 
ammunition, metal products, and ma- 
chinery—are currently (April 1942) 
employing from 275,000 to 300,000 
workers in southern California. Not 
all of these workers are producing war 
goods, but the number producing civil- 
ian goods is rapidly diminishing. It 
is expected that six months from now 
these industries will be employing 100,- 
000 more workers than at present.* 

Evidence as to the degree of skill and 
other characteristics of the labor supply 
used in war production may be drawn 
from the experience in aircraft manu- 
facturing, the largest single war industry 
in the area. Some months ago, employ- 
ers in that industry predicted that new 


1 Figures and estimates in this paragraph are 
from a letter dated April 9, 1942, from Herbert 
M. Huff, Research and Statistics Officer of the 
United States Employment Service, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


employees to be hired during the latter 
half of 1941 would be chosen as follows: 
45 per cent semiskilled, 30 per cent 
skilled, 7 per cent unskilled, 5 per cent 
professional and technical, and the rest 
classifiable in other categories. It can 
be assumed that this relatively large 
proportion of semiskilled will continue 
as these industries expand still further. 

With regard to the age and sex of 
employed labor, in August 1941 more 
than 99 per cent of the workers in the 
California airframe industry (aircraft 
excluding the manufacture of propellers 
and engines) were white males, and the 
average age was low, 24 years and 8 
months.” 

With the increasing drain of the mili 
tary forces upon the young males in the 
population, this age and sex distinction 
will change considerably in the near fu- 
ture. Particularly will the employment 
of women increase. In this connection 
Mr. Huff of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, cited above, recently 
stated: 


We anticipate a very heavy increase in 
the numbers of women employed in war 
production during the next six months. 
Employers have been slow to hire women 
up to the present time, but the growing 
scarcity of men for aircraft has led em- 
ployers in that industry to continually re- 
adjust their plans for hiring women. A 
year ago, a responsible official of one of 
the largest aircraft plants cautiously esti- 
mated that ultimately as many as 10 per 
cent of the workers in the industry might 
be women. By January 1942, the figure 
had been increased to 25 per cent. At 
present [April 1942], responsible officials 
are considering the possibility that within 


2 Louis M. Solomon and N. Arnold Tolles, 
“Wage Rates in the California Airframe In- 
dustry, 1941,” Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 54, 
No. 2 (March 1942), pp. 559 ff. 
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six months 50 per cent of workers in some 
plants will be women. In shipbuilding a 
similar trend is noticeable. Mare Island 
Navy Yard has posted civil service an- 
nouncements calling for women in some 


helper classifications, and California Ship- ` 


building. Corporation has been reported by 
the Los Angeles Times to be hiring women 
as messengers, etc.—unprecedented action 
in the United States shipbuilding industry. 


Four chief sources probably account 
for most of the new workers added in 
the war industries. First, of course, was 
the large group of depression unem- 
ployed; second, those who because of 
the curtailment of civilian industry were 
thrown out of work, the “priorities un- 
employed”; third, persons formerly not 
working and not in the labor market, 
mainly students and women; and fourth, 
persons migrating to the area from out- 
Side. 

The fourth source, defense migra- 
tion, brought approximately 150,000 
workers into the Los Angeles area in 
a period of approximately one year be- 
- ginning with October 1940. At the end 
of 1941 the rate was decreasing some- 
what, but about 12,000 workers per 
month were still entering the area. 
From the point of view of employment 
sought, it has been a relatively success- 
ful migration: in October 1941 -only 
about 16 per cent of the immigrants 
who remained in the area had failed to 
find employment. Somewhat in contra- 
diction of the popular impression, the 
“defense migrants have not been pre- 
dominantly from agricultural occupa- 
tions and areas. Rather, they have been 
persons with some mechanical skills 
coming from other urban areas. Fur- 
thermore, it has been a relatively long 
migration for most of those coming to 
the Los Angeles area. On the average 
they have traveled thirteen hundred 
miles. It has been largely a migration 
of young persons. The average age 
of the workers has been found to be 
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less than thirty. It has been to a large 
extent a migration of one-person fami- 
lies. This is partly because they were 
single persons, well known to be much 
more mobile, and partly because the 
married persons who have migrated 
have left families behind, at first at 
least. This latter has been the case, 
apparently, partly because of the un- 
certainties of securing employment and 
partly because of the uncertainties of 
finding suitable housing accommoda- 
tions for families.® 


LABOR SUPPLY AT END oF WAR 


In order to estimate the labor supply 
which will emerge from war industries 
at the end of the war, it is necessary to 
predict the trends in employment in 
those industries which will be mani- 
fested during the war. In estimating 
such future trends we clearly enter on 
much more speculative and less certain 
ground. Among the uncertainties are 
such questions as: What will be the 
policy of the government with respect 
to location of war plants in coastal 
areas? What will be the length of the 
war and the drain on man power? Ob- 
viously, one can make only the roughest 
of estimates. Innumerable such esti- 
mates are constantly being made. With 
respect to the total distribution of the 
labor force, one national magazine has 
made an estimate which is perhaps as 
reliable as any other. It is shown in 
Table 1. 

If, as appears probable, such figures 
have reasonable accuracy, the magni- 
tude of the economic readjustments 
after the war will be tremendous. It 
is reasonable to expect that employment 
shifts in California will follow the na- 
tional pattern. Indeed, they may be 


3 Information in this paragraph has been 
drawn from H. B. Myers, “Defense Migration 
and Labor Supply,” American Statistical As- 
sociation Journal, Vol. 37, No. 217 (March 
1942), pp. 69 ff. ` 
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TABLE 1—PRosPECTIVE EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1942-1944 4 











February 1942 February 1943 February 1944 








Employment in Civilian Industry 44,000,000 32,000,000 23,000,000 
Employment in War Industry 5,000,000 18,000,000 25,000,000 
Employment in the Military Forces 2,000,000 5,000,000 10,000,600 








TABLE 2—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 5 
































Number of Wage Earners Per Cent of Total 
Year Total all Nondurable Durable Nondurable Durable 
manufacturing goods goods goods goods, 
industries industries industries industries industries 
Los Angeles Industrial Area* 
1939 128,000 63,000 65,000 49 51 
1940 153,000 64,000 89,000 42 58 
1941 224,000 70,000 154,000 ~- 31 69 
. California 

1935 239,101 145,134 93,967 61 -39 
1937 302,189 165,297 136,892 55 45 
1939 275,477 149,584 125,893 54 46 
1940 313,000 149,000 164,000 48 52 
1941 429,000 163,000 266,000 38 * 62 





a EAE D P ET, 
* Los Angeles Industrial Area is coterminus with Los Angeles County. 


even more extreme because of the rela- 
tively large proportion of plants pro- 
ducing war materials in this area. 

Another way of analyzing the type 
and amount of readjustment is to note 
the percentage shifts in total employ- 
ment in California as between durable 
and nondurable goods industries, as re- 
vealed in Table 2. ; 

It will be noted here that virtually all 
of the increase in employment in Cali- 
fornia and in the Los Angeles area has 
been in the durable goods industries. 
While not all of that has been in war 
industries, certainly much and probably 
most of the gain in 1941 over 1940 has 
been in war industries. 


4 Pictogram, United States News, Vol. XII, 
No. 6 (Feb. 6, 1942), pp. 22-23. 

5 Source: 1935-39 U. S. Census of Manufac- 
tures. 1940-41 estimated by the California 
Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforce- 
ment. 


In summary, the labor supply situa- 
tion in southern California in the post- 
war period will have, among others, the 
following characteristics:: 

There will be available a large num- 
ber of workers who have been employed 
in the durable goods industries, particu- 
larly in the metal trades. Some of these 
workers will have been residents of the 
community for a fairly long time. Many 
of them will have come into the area 
during the war production boom, but 
are likely to have their roots pretty well 
down by the time the war ends. Many 
will have brought families with them, 
purchased homes, or established them- 
selves in the community in other ways. 

Many of these workers will be highly 
skilled men, but the largest group will 
be semiskilled operators. Because of 
the hiring policies of many of the war 
contractors, a very large proportion of 
these will be young workers, though this 
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proportion may shrink if a long war re- 
quires virtually all young men to be in- 
ducted into the armed forces. A sub- 
stantial number of these manual workers 
will be women. 


Factors IN DEMAND FOR LABOR IN 
POSTWAR PERIOD 


When we come to the other side of 


“the labor market situation, that is, the 


demand for labor, we are again involved - 


in the speculative and the uncertain. 
We must therefore content ourselves 
with an enumeration and evaluation of 
some of the important factors in the 
postwar situation as they will affect the 
demand for labor. 


Government as employer 


We have already indicated the great 
flegree to which, by the time the war 
ends, thé Federal Government will be 
an employer, either directly, as in the 
case of the armed forces, or indirectly, 
as in the case of employees of war con- 
tractors. No constimer who has been 
contributing as much of the demand as 
has the government, can, without cata- 
strophic results, quickly withdraw from 
the market. Therefore, it appears that 
the government must of necessity con- 
tinue as a purchaser of goods and hence 
indirectly of labor for a considerable 
time during the transition period. 

The continuance of a larger military 
establishment than existed in prewar 
days seems likely. Some of the govern- 
mentally created demand will come in 
this form. 

There will not, however, in all proba- 
bility, be a continuing demand for war 
materials at anything like the present 
rate. Our present demand comes for 
the most part because we are building 
up the supply of military equipment to 
a higher level than ever before. During 
the war the demand will continue to be 
high because of the loss of this initial 
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stock in combat. After the war this loss 
through destruction will not continue, 
and it is quite probable that we shall 
end the war with a larger stock of mate- 
rials on hand than when we started. 
One conclusion that seems inescap- 
able, therefore, is that the government 
cannot quickly or completely withdraw 
its demand for the labor which will no 
longer be needed in war materials pro- 
duction, and which must be redirected 
into useful peacetime public work. This 
problem is treated at greater length by 
Mr. Pettengill’s paper in this series, and 
so will not be considered in detail here. 
However, one point may be stressed in 
passing. Our public debt at that time 
will be at an unprecedented height; yet 
added borrowings will not put an un- 
bearable burden on the taxpayers (a) if 
such a program eases the postwar ad- 
justment and helps to keep national in- 
come and production high, and (b) if 
much of the public works are of a 
revenue-producing nature. A public 
housing project, for instance, may yield 
from rentals an income to ease the in- 
terest burden on the taxpayer. It 
should also be noted that if such a pub- 
lic works program is to be most valuable 
and properly timed, it must be planned 
and projects engineered well in advance. 


Tax policy during and after the war 


Perhaps the most pressing problem 
facing us today that relates to the post- 
war adjustment is our method of war 
finance. Taxation and the sale of bonds 
to the citizens, either on a voluntary or 
on a compulsory basis, will dampen 
down inflationary price rises now. It 
will do this, of course, by withdrawing 
purchasing power from the -hands of 
the individual citizen. That inflation 
be controlled is necessary because of 
the injustice that it does to persons with 
fixed incomes, and because it increases 
the cost of the war itself, and therefore 
the burden on the taxpayers. However, 
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from the point of view of this discussion, 
inflation control is most vital because a 
legacy of high prices would aggravate 
postwar problems. Many prices, it is 
well known, are very resistant to down- 
ward pressure. Industry too often ad- 
heres to a policy of “holding prices and 
closing factories.” Rather than reduce 
selling prices and increase sales, there is 
a powerful sentiment against “spoiling 
the market.” Whoever reduces his 
prices is a “chiseler” and regarded as 
highly unethical by his competitors. 
Such an attitude may mean that only 
over a long period of depression are 
prices painfully and slowly reduced. If 
the necessity for such deflation is 
avoided by avoiding wartime inflation, 
our problems will be correspondingly 
simplified. Hence the need for sharp 
increases in tax rates, and probably for 
“sweetened” taxes in the form of com- 
pulsory saving through required pur- 
chase of defense bonds, cannot be over- 
stressed. 

Tax policies in the postwar period 
will need to be carefully devised also. 
Some taxes, such as excess profits faxes, 
which are necessary and justified in war- 
time, are probably highly undesirable 
in peacetime, since they may discourage 
investment and new enterprise. Our 
entire tax system will need careful scru- 
tiny at the end of the war, both to 
eliminate any inequities which have de- 
veloped because of the wartime demand 
for revenue, and to create a situation as 
favorable as is possible for expansion of 
employment. 


Policies of industry 


To the degree that we do not avoid 
inflation during the war, it will be im- 
perative that industry quickly and uni- 
formly deflate its selling prices after the 
war. For reasons cited above, that will 
be a factor of prime importance in main- 
taining demand for commodities. If in- 
dustry shows a disinclination to do this, 
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and through agreements among produc- 
ers and sellers keeps prices up while 
sales decline, vigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws may be essential. As 
a prerequisite to this, it may be of para- 
mount importance to determine in what 
industries competition is to be depended 
upon to be the regulator of prices and 
production, and in what industries com- 
petitive action cannot be economically 
used for these purposes. In the former, 
vigorous competition is needed to keep 
prices down and production and sales 
up. In those industries where, because 
of large overhead costs, competition is 
impractical, some form of substitute for 
competition must be worked out. (The 
railroads have long been recognized as 
an example of this type.) This might 
take the form of government regulation 
or of government ownership and opera- 
tion. bad 

Industry may also aid by‘ devising 
new products, or by encouraging much 
wider use of old products both through 
educative advertising and relatively low 
prices, so that employment in the manu- 
facture of consumers’ goods may be 
stimulated. 


Labor policies 


In those industries where wartime de- 
mand has made possible very high wage 
rates, it may in a postwar period be 
necessary to have some deflation of 
these rates. Whether or not this will 
be necessary will depend in part on the 
effectiveness of wage controls now being 
widely discussed. While some labor 
leaders feel that such a reduction in 
the daily scale cannot be tolerated, there 
is coming to be an increasing awareness 
among high union officials that there is 
little to be gained by insistence upon a 
high daily rate which no one receives 
because no one is employed at that rate. 
A policy of holding labor prices up may . 
be just as disastrous for labor in a post- 
war period as may a policy of holding 
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up selling prices for finished goods. 
Both may result in few sales and much 
unemployment. 

Policies of union-management co-op- 
eration, long in effect in such unions as 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, and some of the rail- 
road brotherhoods, can also make a 
great contribution toward readjustment 
after the war. This may be especially 
the case if the program of union-man- 
agement councils to increase production 
and eliminate waste, recently announced 
by the War Production Board, succeeds 
and is carried over into peacetime. Such 
programs on the part of organized labor 
and business management can go far to 
reduce production costs and make pos- 
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sible lower prices and larger sales and 
production volume. ° 


To summarize, the problems of labor 
in the postwar period may very well be 
of a magnitude never before encoun- 
tered. If policies and programs of la- 
bor, industry, and government are prop- 
erly co-ordinated, and if demand for 
goods is sustained, an orderly transition 
may be effected. If we allow ourselves 
to get into the downward spiral of un- 
employment leading to declining de- 
mand, leading to more unemployment, 
and so on, the economic loss and the 
political and economic instability which 
may result may well prove to be one of 
the greatest costs of the war, rivaled 
only by the loss of human life involved. 


° Morrison Handsaker, Ph.D., is associate professor 
' ån, and acting chairman of, the Economics Department 
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The Aircraft Industry After the War 


By ALBERT EARL and Ben S. TRYNIN 


END-LEASE production prepared 

the aircraft industry some time 

ago for the present production demand. 

Also, it helped to prepare the industry 

for future peacetime planning. Before 

Pearl Harbor, postwar production plans 
were on the drawing boards. 

If many aircraft executives are too 
busy today to talk about postwar plan- 
ning, it is not because such work has 
not been started before now. It is be- 
cause today’s war production is a hard 
taskmaster. It gives no man a holiday 
to talk of “things to come.” Aircraft 
makers today talk of nothing—-think of 
nothing—except “building more planes” 
and “winning the war.” 

That is as it should be. Yet, when 
the facts unfold themselves to some of 
us in the industry,’ these facts lead us 
to suspect that the postwar expansion 
of the local aircraft industry may reach 
beyond the confines of a single region, 
or even of a single continent. We real- 
ize today that Detroit is no longer con- 
cerned with the “buggy markets” and 
dirt roads of the Middle West. After 
this war it well may be that the south- 
ern California aircraft makers will be 
deeply concerned with the economic and 
airport conditions of Australia, India, 
China, Africa, and South America. 


Errect or War’s DURATION 


The longer the war, the more changed 
.may be the “things to come.” Mate- 
rials, machinery, and transportation are 
rationed now. Before the year’s end, 
the labor supply may be allocated. If 
conditions grow more critical, capital 
supply may be controlled. Government- 
ownership exponents foresee a socialized 


1 Naturally, what we say here is said from 
our personal viewpoint, but we believe that we 
share the consensus of the industry’s opinion. 


America if the war lasts too long. Oth- 
ers cite Secretary Ickes’ statement that 
the Government will not take over pro- 
duction until private enterprise fails to 
accomplish the needed task first. 

The longer the war lasts, the more 
drastic may be our shortages of civilian 
goods. Industrialists called upon to 
help the Department of Commerce to 
blueprint a private works reserve—to 
mesh with a public works reserve—pre- 
dict a boom rather than a depression 
ahead. They predict a future pressure 
of deferred demand and a reserve of 
purchasing power. This purchasing 
power they see arising from the public 
buying of defense bonds through the 
lengthening war months, possibly years 

Whatever the duration, the National 
Resources Planning Board has favored 
a postwar policy to taper off war pro- 
duction gradually, to keep a high rate 
of national production geared to a high 
income level. 

For economic regions on other conti- 
nents, the New Deal philosophy plans 
a foreign policy to maintain a high pur- 
chasing-power level. This can mean 
only one thing: a world-wide distribu- 
tion of prosperity. World-wide trans- 
portation must play an important part. 


Postwar EMPLOYMENT AND PLANT USE 


Mr. Ernest R. Breech, board chair- 
man of North American Aviation, re- 
cently estimated ? that a standing Army 
and Navy air force of 24,000 military 
planes may be our permanent policy. 
In three years there may be a replace- 
ment demand of some 6,000 planes a 
year, giving employment to about 100,- 
000 men. This, he admits, would keep 
active less than 20 per cent of the work- 


2“After the War—What?” 10th Fortune 
Round Table, November 1941. 
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ers expected to be employed in aircraft 
by 1944. Mr. Breech admits that the 
400,000 or more surplus workers will 
have small chance of finding jobs in 
aviation; that commercial air lines will 
grow, but not soon enough to make a 
vast dent in the unemployment prob- 
lem. In five or ten years, he believes, 
private plane production may reach a 
volume approximately 10 to 15 per cent 
of the automobile industry’s volume to- 
day, but cannot be counted on to take 
up much postwar unemployment. 

Mr. Breech’s view of the idle plant 
problem is less pessimistic. His esti- 
mate is that from 70 to 80 per cent of 
the new plants and from 30 to 40 per 
cent of the machinery will be needed to 
maintain the 24,000 military plane 
force. Buildings will be used for hang- 
ars and for storage, and the machinery 
for repairs and replacements. 

Mr. Frederick C. Crawford, president 
of a Cleveland engine-parts factory, 
claims è that air transportation of per- 
ishable goods and the necessary land 
crews, the large number of workers re- 
quired to service, repair, and sell tickets 
for low-priced air travel, will require an 
employment nearly equal to that of our 
Nation’s railroad system. He expresses 
no serious concern for “all this unem- 
ployment we are talking about today.” 
Pacific coast transportation of perish- 
able foods indeed has supported an en- 
tire industry for nearly a generation. 

But Professor Edward P. Warner,‘ 
assistant Navy secretary for aeronau- 
tics, is not so confident. He believes 
in the future of air transportation; he 
claims that an airplane may perform 
a normal service of 500,000 miles a 
year against the normal performance of 
80,000 miles per year by vehicles travel- 


ing by land or by sea. But he cannot 


foresee a postwar aircraft industry re- 


3 “After the War—What?” 10th Fortune 
Round Table, November 1941. 
4 Ibid. 
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quiring more than 5 per cent of the total 
aircraft industry in existence by the end 
of 1942. Professor Warner has been 
explicit in his postwar production esti- 
mate. He has compiled specific figures 
for first-class passenger and mail travel; 
feeder line services; transoceanic travel 
to Europe and Asia; fleet capacities for 
South America and other parts of .the 
world. 

Apparently present-day “crystal-gaz- 
ers” are not of unanimous opinion. 


PRIVATE DEMAND 


That postwar private plane manufac- 
ture will not be delayed long, however, 
we may conclude from a statement pub- 
lished in a New York newspaper in the 
spring of 1941 that the Germans, antici- 
pating peace, had already built a plant 
on the island of Lolland, off Denmark, 
to produce small private planes on an 
assembly line. 

Colonel John H. Jouett, president of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, makes the prediction that the 
United States may come out of this war 
—if it lasts for several years—‘with 
possibly two million aviators.” 

The industry believes that a large po-' 
tential demand for private flying is be- 
ing accumulated by the wartime training 
schedule. Thousands of young men are 
receiving emergency training as pilots 
and mechanics. The growing interest 
among youths in the sciences of aero- 
dynamics, physics, and meteorology is 
evident everywhere. Aviation training 
is given in schools. Junior aircraft 
groups are studying design, construc- 
tion, and operation of planes. Govern- 
ment-approved training schools are 
crowded beyond capacity. Airports are 
in construction throughout the Western 
Hemisphere and will be ready for peace- 
time operation. 


CoMMERCIAL DEMAND 
According to a Douglas aviation offi- 
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cial (A. M. Rochlen), a plane of the 
B-19 type may make from 250 to 300 
trips yearly across the ocean in the time 
it takes a tramp freighter to make 8 
trips now. That Douglas freighter may 
be able to carry a pay load of 25 to 30 
tons per trip, and may cost less to 
build than any 5,000-ton steamer. 

Air freighters are now on regularly 
scheduled Army flights over southern 
California and other coastal and inland 
points. Postwar “sky trucks” designed 
` for low-cost operation are on the draw- 
ing boards. Cargo planes, it is claimed, 
will require no rights of way, no grad- 
‘ings, no tunnels. For all but tremen- 
dous loads, their service will be fast and 
cheap and safe. 

Several major air lines have. formed a 

million-dollar survey organization called 
Air Cargo. Air freight service, with Los 
Angeles as one of its main terminals, is 
confidently expected to start the mo- 
ment the war ends. Western Air has 
ready a proposed program reaching 
north to Alaska with feeder lines reach- 
ing into sparse areas. The Yukon 
Southern Air Transport is planning ex- 
pansion to Shanghai via Alaska and 
Bering Strait. 
. These air freighters, with five to ten 
tons capacity, are planned to tow three 
to five gliders carrying four- or five-ton 
cargoes each. The operating cost of 
such an air freight train is expected to 
be less than five cents per ton mile, com- 
paring favorably with rail freight cost. 
_ In Central America, a pioneer outfit 
known as TACA, started on a shoestring 
seven years ago by an Indiana school- 
master, now flies three times as much air 
cargo as all our sixteen American air 
lines together. 

There may be at least six to nine air 
lines flying the Atlantic soon after peace 
comes. For the cost of a single giant 
steamship like the “Queen Elizabeth,” 
it is figured that enough airplanes could 
be built to fly the Atlantic on schedules 
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operating every hour on the hour, from 
9 aM. to 10 p.m. each way, to accom- 
modate two-thirds of all the mail and 
passengers carried on the Atlantic be- 
fore the last war. 

Airplane transportation is a very elas- 
tic commodity, in the economic sense. 
It is estimated that air lines today carry 
only 20 per cent of the total passenger 
potential, 15 per cent of first-class mail, 
and 1 per cent of express. It is antici- 
pated that an expansion of low-cost air- 
plane production and low-rate air line 
transportation will increase passenger 
travel by 400 per cent, first-class air 
mail 350 per cent, and air express by 
990 per cent. Such figures tell the eco- 
nomic story of an infant industry facing 


, a tremendous world expansion. Unlike 


the automobile market, the war’s end 
may find it a decade away from its 
“saturation point.” ° 

For climatic reasons, southern Cali- 
fornia will be one of the Nation’s major 
aircraft regions. Los Angeles is ex- 
pected to be one of the focal points of 
a globe crisscrossed by air trade routes, 
spanned by air leviathans whose size 
will dwarf our known air liners, by 
ocean-going air freight, and by military 
planes. en route to bases in different 
parts of the world. 


Postwar CONVERSION 


The aircraft industry has some cau- 
tious officials. As far back as October 
1940, one of them (Randall Irwin, in- 
dustrial relations director of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation) was moved to 
write a memorandum on “the future 
security of employees,” which ran: “At 
a time when our principal problems in- 
volve increases in employment, it is a 
little difficult to adjust our thinking to 
the problems that will arise when the 
‘big push’ is over. However, I think 
that we should start now... .” He 
ordered his subordinates to launch stud- 
ies on: “(a) preparation of employees 
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for entrance in other industries; (5) 
preparation for postwar plant conver- 
sion to making of large and small alu- 
minum products for uses other than 
aircraft.” 

Conversion possibilities of aircraft 
plants are many, and will vary with 
the resources and resourcefulness of the 
manufacturer. Experience in alumi- 


- num, magnesium, plywood, and plastic 


manufacture may. be diverted to the 
making of many household, novelty, 
building trade, industrial, ‘automotive, 
marine, and farm-machinery products. 
Industry predicts a postwar automobile 
made of aluminum and magnesium, to 
run forty miles per gallon of gasoline. 
If the Government retains its ownership 
of newly built aluminum plants in the 
northwest and elsewhere, it is not im- 
possible that Government subsidy will 
@ncourage aluminum fabrication by pri- 
vate enterprises. 


LABOR ASPECTS 


The aircraft industry is rapidly reach- 
ing the stage where women are to be 
considered a part of the stable working 
force. About half are married, many 
of them to employed men. The dis- 
employment of these married women at 
the war’s end may shrink some con- 
sumer income, but will not greatly affect 
the local housing situation. 

Disemployment, already brought by 
war priorities to skilled workers in auto- 
motive and other plants, has drawn 
many to the war production plants. Af- 
ter the armistice, many of these war 
workers will return to their former jobs. 
Since a considerable amount of such la- 
bor is diverted to wartime industry, this 
employment gap will reabsorb a sub- 
stantial amount, of released workers 
later. l 

Many aircraft workers were specially 


.trained for specific occupations before 


employment. Practically all are re- 
ceiving training on the job. Upgrading 
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is being pushed to the limit. Many 
skills acquired during the present war 
economy may be converted quickly and 
channeled to postwar occupations, 

The average age in most aircraft 
plants today is 24 to 26 years. Al- 
though many of the younger workers 


‘will marry and settle down here, others 


will be able to shift to postwar jobs in 
other localities and to other industries 
with much less difficulty than after the 
last war, because of the United States 
Employment Service facilities. Re- 
cently the state employment services 
were placed under Federal control. La- 
bor requirements of war industries can 
be better met on a national basis. To 
handle postwar conversion labor prob- 
lems, the USES is expected to be an 
excellent channel. 

It is well to keep in mind the fact 
that the industry is presently operating 
on a three-shift basis. Two shifts can 
be eliminated in the postwar period. 
Complete use of the same plant space 
and equipment may be retained on a 
single-shift basis. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


Aircraft capital has been falling be- 
hind. Its needed accumulation of re- 
serves has faltered because of heavy 
taxation and other factors. Even before 
Pearl Harbor, the profit rate of the air- 
craft industry was seen to shrink. A 
financial writer listed the following 
profit percentage of sales volume on 


1940-41 contracts: ë 


1940 1941 


ist half ist half 

Per cent Per cent 
Curtiss Wright 13.3 7.5 
Douglas 13.4 7.9 
Lockheed 10.5 7.0 
Martin 21.3 10.8 
North American 16.2 10.8 
United Aircraft 15.9 4.6 


In the first World War, taxes were 
used solely to bring in money to pay 


5 “Aircraft Industry Tomorrow,” Barrons, 
July 21, 1941, 
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for armaments; this time the Govern- 
ment is using taxation as a control valve 
on the national economy, and for pay- 
ing the defense bill. The Treasury De- 
partment has proposed that two-thirds 
of defense expenses be paid through cur- 
“rent taxes.. 

Robert E. Gross, the Lockheed presi- 
dent, said: 


In wartime it is counter to the highest 
conception of service to make profits just 
for the sake of making money. On the 
other hand, profits are the only reserves 
business has to insure it of its existence in 
the future. The psychology which places 
on us the responsibility to win the war, will 
be the first to call upon us to win the peace. 
Production will win the war. Reserves will 
win the peace. l 


. Postwar financing will be a problem. 


SUMMARY 


Speaking for ourselves as individuals 
only, and not necessarily reflecting the 
opinion of the entire aircraft industry, 
we believe that the aviation postwar 
story may thus be summarized: 

1. Postwar production is not expected 
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to follow the course seen after the last 
war. 

2. Postwar production may be af- 
fected by social and economic conditions 
influenced by the war’s duration and 
outcome, but a shortage of civilian 
goods and a world-wide expansion of air 
transportation should avert an excessive 
labor surplus. 

3. Air cargo, all mail by air, feeder 
and pickup lines, flivver planes, and 
world-wide air line services promise to 
form integral parts of tomorrow’s world. 
Los Angeles may be a major air pro- 
ducing and transportation center. 

4. Conversion problems may not 
prove to be as burdensome as feared. 

5. Release of married women workers 
may somewhat cushion the effect of dis- 
employment. Shrinkage of extra shifts 
may avert the idle plant problem. Gov- 
ernment employment machinery, set uf 
during the war, will help matters con- 
siderably. 

6. Aviation’s major postwar problem 
may be its wartime failure to build up 
ample financial reserves to meet future 
contingencies. 


Albert Earl, connected with the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California, has lectured on in- 
dustrial and labor relations at the California Institute 
of Technology and .the University of California. 

Ben S. Trynin, connected with the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, Burbank, California, is a retired 
corporation executive, and author of numerous journal 
articles on business and economics. 


Prospects for New Industries in Southern California 


By V. Orvar WATTS 


EFORE the outbreak of war in 

1939, prospects for industrial ex- 
pansion were as bright for southern 
California as for any part of the United 
States. 

During the preceding twenty years 
this region enjoyed a more rapid growth 
than any other major industrial area. 
More than half of the industry of the 
Pacific Coast States, not including mo- 
tion pictures, is now located in southern 
California. 

Good markets and necessary services 
for industry were provided by supple- 
mentary lines—a flourishing import- 
export business, an unusually large 
diversity of service trades, adequate 
dinancial services, and an agriculture 
whose output in Los Angeles County 
alone exceeded in value that of any 
other county in the United States. 

Low costs arising from cheap power, 
favorable climate, and a healthy labor 
situation enabled southern California 
manufacturers in many lines to sell in 
distant markets despite transportation 
charges. Development of air trans- 
portation, moreover, was helping to 
overcome transportation difficulties. 

Climate and presence of the movie 
industry were making this region a lead- 
ing style center in clothing and house 
furnishings. This was especially evi- 
dent in sportswear. 

The outlook for handicraft and art- 
work industries was promising. Hun- 
dreds of small shops were rapidly de- 
veloping a market for distinctive “gift 
and art” products. Many of these con- 
‘cerns showed possibilities for consider- 
able growth. 

Today, however, southern California’s 
economy is dominated by two war 
industries—shipbuilding and aircraft. 
These two lines employ directly nearly 
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60 per cent of all southern California 
factory workers. And this figure does 
not include manufacture of parts and 
accessories. : 

In 1939 southern California was con- 
gratulating itself on having doubled in- 
dustrial employment and pay rolls over 
the preceding twenty years. In the next 
two years it found itself doubling these 
figures again. Industrial employment 
in Los Angeles County alone, excluding 
motion pictures, is estimated to be at 
present (May 1, 1942) about 330,000 
persons, 

After the war, can we do a job of 
peacetime development to match this 
wartime expansion? 

To answer that question one must 
first know what policies will prevail in 
regard to foreign trade. Rapid growth 
of Los Angeles imports and exports dur- 
ing the past twenty years shows what 
we might do if political developments 
were favorable. In 1919 the deep-sea 
trade through the Los Angeles—Long 
Beach Harbor amounted to $9,000,000. 
In 1922 it was $30,000,000. In 1939, 
our last prewar year, it reached $216,- 
000,000. This tradé has been highly 
important for our industries in providing 
materials and markets. The service 
charges were a sizable item in our net 
income. Conceivably this trade might 
increase greatly after the war, especially 
with the Orient. In that case the in- 
dustrial outlook for this area would be 
correspondingly improved. 


REVOLUTIONARY POSTWAR 
DEVELOPMENTS? 


Let us at once dismiss, however, the 
possibilities of discovering some com- 
pletely new industry which will do for 
Los Angeles what the automobile in- 
dustry did for Detroit. The aircraft 
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and movie industries are here to stay— 
_ we hope! But no one knows what com- 
pletely new industry may develop here 
or elsewhere after the war. And be- 
cause no one knows, it seems futile to 
speculate on possibilities for such revo- 
lutionary developments. We only know 
that businessmen and engineers in great 
numbers are working on new products 
for postwar development. 

Certain basic industries are now being 
established for war production in south- 
ern California. Among these are plants 
for reducing aluminum and magnesium 
ores, and an iron industry including all 
processes from coke ovens to steel mills. 
We may also secure plants for tire re- 
duction and carbon black manufacture. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether 
the products of these plants can com- 
pete successfully under peacetime con- 
ditions with materials produced else- 
where and shipped into this area. In 
themselves, these basic industries will 
provide relatively few jobs. They will 
also make heavy demands on our power 
and fuel resources. Yet it is conceivable 
that they may promote expansion of 
other industries by reducing costs of 
materials. 


THE THREAT OF “INDUSTRIAL 
EVACUATION” 


Economic considerations, however, do 
call for establishment of an aluminum 
sheet mill in this area. Such a plant 
would reduce costs of material for air- 
craft production and many other in- 
dustries, thus encouraging industrial 
expansion. Construction of this mill, 
however, has been blocked by govern- 
ment authorities during the past year, 
avowedly for reasons of military safety. 

Southern California is farther from 
enemy bases or possible land bases than 
any other part of the United States. 

Yet present plans call for shipping 
aluminum ingots from a Los Angeles 
reduction plant to eastern mills for roll- 
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ing into sheets, crating the sheets, and 
shipping them back to southern Cali- 
fornia—a round trip of several thousand 
miles. Besides the transportation prob- 
lem involved, every mile of railways 
over which the metal will be shipped is 
closer to enemy bombing bases or pos- 
sible land bases than is southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Furthermore, it seems vastly easier 
for a determined enemy to cut off sup- 
plies which must come over thousands 
of miles of railways, over high bridges 
and through tunnels, than to destroy .a 
well-placed and well-defended plant. 

Those not intimately acquainted with 
California geography are apt also, to 
overlook the size of our industrial area 
and the consequent dispersal of our 
war production plants. The distances 
across Los Angeles County compare 
with the distances from New York te 
Philadelphia or from Toledo to Detroit. 
The distances between the leading air- 
craft plants of Los Angeles are approxi- 
mately the same as the distance across 
the English Channel or between leading 
industrial cities of England. 

The same policy of “industrial evacua- 
tion” has been checking development 
of manufactures subsidiary to our lead- 
ing aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 
Even the California wine industry, 
which can produce alcohol for synthetic 
rubber and other war purposes, has been 
threatened with removal of its equip- 
ment to the eastern part of the United 
States. 

Another set of obstacles in the way 
of expanding southern California indus- 
try arises from certain proposals for 
“social planning.” Before the present 
war these proposals would have had lit- 
tle influence on actual plant location. 
Today, however, government determines 
the location of most new industries and 
puts up most of the necessary funds. 
Therefore, these “social planning” theo- 
ries are an important controlling factor. 


PROSPECTS FOR NEw INDUSTRIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


“SOCIAL PLANNING” AND POSTWAR 
EXPANSION 


It may be objected that theories con- 
trolling location of war industries have 
nothing to do with postwar expansion. 
In the case of the major war industries, 
that is partly true. No further expan- 
sion of these industries is likely to aid 
postwar development in southern Cali- 
fornia. But in other lines, this is not 
the case. Our postwar recovery and 
progress will be facilitated by develop- 
ment now of certain key industries to 
supply needed materials or services. An 
aluminum sheet mill is a case in point. 
Synthetic rubber production is another, 
if that industry is to continue after the 
war. Plants for producing airplane in- 
struments, engines, and propellers are 
other examples of industries needed to 
balance our economy, both now and 
after the war. ` 

According to certain would-be plan- 
ners, however, the more backward areas 
of the United States should be favored 
with new industries insofar as govern- 
ment can arrange it. Southern Cali- 
fornia has had its share of the gravy, 
they say. Lets give some industries 
now to less fortunate regions. 

An economist asks in reply, Why 
have these backward areas failed to 
keep pace? Is it mere accident? Or 
do they lack natural advantages? If 
the backward regions are relatively lack- 
ing in economic advantages, the national 
interest will not be served by forcing 
their industrial development. Our war 
effort and the future economic progress 
of our Nation will not be promoted by 
arbitrarily diverting industry from more 
advantageous locations to less advan- 
tageous ones. 

Wartime expansion of industry in 


1 Of course insofar as these industries are to 
be maintained by government subsidy after the 
war, present decisions are important in deter- 
mining postwar location. 
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such ‘rapidly developing areas as south- 
ern California is also sometimes op- 
posed on the ground that this expan- 
sion will intensify postwar employment 
problems. 


How Asout RE-EMPLOYMENT 
AFTER WAR? 


Postwar employment problems, how- 
ever, are being created by substituting 
war production for peacetime produc- 
tion, not by the present rapid develop- 
ment of areas rich in resources. Trans- 
ferring workers from filling stations or 
road making to airplane factories is go- 
ing to create a postwar re-employment 
problem no matter where the factories 
are located. 

On the other hand, areas in which 
wartime production can be most cheaply 
and efficiently carried on are also likely 
to be low-cost areas favorable for de- 
velopment of peacetime industry. Areas 
which are capable of maximum output 
in wartime are likely to be the areas 
which can employ the most labor at 
highest wages in peacetime. Therefore, 
transfer of labor from wartime industry 
to peacetime pursuits should take place 
most readily in areas like southern Cali- 
fornia, which possess important indus- 
trial advantages. i 

These advantages of southern Cali- 
fornia include the favorable climate, 
abundant water, cheap power, natural 
gas, oil, harbors, and an enterprising 
population. 

Climate has been important in at- 
tracting tourists, settlers, and: the movie 
industry, which provide markets for lo- 
cal industry. But our climate is im- 
portant also in reducing costs of plant 
construction and operation. It makes 
possible year-round operations in every 
line, including agriculture. It gives 
wages greater purchasing power. 

Any easily accessible region possess- 
ing a good climate and abundant water 
supplies is likely to prosper and develop 
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a variety of manufactures in addition to 
a rich agriculture. Throughout history, 
these resources have provided the chief 
natural bases for prosperity. When one 
adds the other advantages of southern 
California, it is easy to be optimistic 
concerning our industrial future. 

Economic considerations, however, go 
far beyond the physiographic and tech- 
nological. If natural resources alone 
were necessary for economic progress, 
development of a high level of pros- 
perity in North America would not have 
had to wait for the coming of the white 
man. Prosperity and progress depend 
on political and moral institutions quite 
as much as on natural resources and 
technical knowledge. 


A Nation Can Reapjust—Ir FREE 


And here are the chief grounds for 
apprehension concerning postwar indus- 
trial development, not only for southern 
California but for the United States. 
Even before the war, dangerous trends 
and conditions were plainly evident, 
such as high unemployment, heavy re- 
lief loads, government deficits, rising 
taxes, and expanding bureaucracy. 
These trends and conditions—destruc- 
tive to business—are being accentuated 
by the war, and they threaten vastly to 
increase the difficulties of postwar ad- 
justment. 

History shows that a nation can re- 
. adjust to peacetime conditions in a few 
months, or at most in two or three 
years, if the people are free to arrange 
terms of trade and to enjoy the fruits 
of their own industry and trade. Hu- 
man wants are unlimited, and the minds 
of civilized men teem with ideas for new 
ways of satisfying those wants—new 
commodities, new services, and new or- 
ganizations. Never was this more true 
than now. Technical skills and the will 
to work are not lacking. -The limiting 
factor is coming to be individual liberty 
in arranging the terms on which pro- 
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ducers can exchange their goods and 
services. We are becoming so fearful 
of price changes that we are destroying 
the freedom of trade necessary for eco- 
nomic progress under private enterprise. 

Adam Smith held that reducing the 
price of an article or service meant 
merely that the seller got less and the 
buyer got more. He repudiated the 
notion that price-cutting or wage-cutting 
under competitive conditions injured the 
general public. He held, on the con- 
trary, that adjustment of prices down 
as well as up, under the influence of 
supply and demand, acted as “an in- 
visible hand” leading men to promote 
the general good while pursuing their 
private interests. 


THE Bocry or Price CUTTING 


That theory seems to have been gen- 
erally accepted (except in the field af 
international trade) by the peoples and 
the politicians of western Europe and 
America during the nineteenth century. 
The result was comparative absence of 
government interference with prices and 
wage rates. Furthermore, an attempt 
was made, especially in the United 
States, to protect buyers and sellers 
against deliberate interference in price 
making by private organizations. Only 
Germany, among the leading nations of 
the Western world, went in the other 
direction—toward government preven- 
tion of price cutting. After the Fascist 
Revolution, Italy joined her in this 
policy. 

Since 1930, however, the theory has 
become widely accepted that cutting 
prices for goods or services injures the 
general public as well as the sellers. 
Even the buyer is supposed to be in- 
jured in various ways by price cutting. 

Elaborate measures, therefore, have 
been taken to prevent price cutting and 
wage cutting. These price-maintenance 
measures are sold to the public under a 
host of pretty labels—soil conservation, 
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ever-normal granaries, surplus com- 
modity control, pro-rate plans, market 
stabilization, fair trade practices, fair 
labor practices, collective bargaining, 
minimum wages, protective tariffs, usury 
laws, prevailing wages on work relief, 
Green River Ordinances, sanitary cor- 
dons, regulating interstate commerce, 
patronizing home industry, and pro- 
tecting the independents. But all of 
these help to restrict exchange of goods 
and services by interfering with the 
process of arriving at values which will 
make trade agreeable to the parties im- 
mediately concerned. 


Tue Prick System VERSUS 
BuREAUCRATIC DICTATION 


In addition to price-maintenance 
schemes, the war and dangers of infla- 
tion are being made excuses for im- 
posing price ceilings. Thus we are de- 
stroying the usefulness of the price 
system. Yet this price system is the 
only alternative to bureaucratic dicta- 
tion as a means for organizing and di- 
recting human effort. How long it will 
take to throw off the stifling coils of our 
growing bureaucracy after the war re- 
mains to be seen. 

Southern California has resources and 
facilities sufficient to support a peace- 
time industry at least equal to our war- 
time industry. However, the problem of 
reorganizing for peacetime production 
will be a difficult one. 

The organizers of private industry 
are employers in search of profit. Un- 
der a system of free enterprise, these 
organizers are not permitted to use force 
or'threat of force to induce co-operation. 
Instead, they must offer rewards— 
wages, salaries, rent, and interest. They 
do this organizing work in the hope of 
profit—something left over after paying 
employees, creditors, and suppliers of 
materials. 

Economists are familiar with the bar- 
gaining theory of profits. This is the 
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theory that profits arise not because of 
useful service on the part of the em- 
ployer, but because of superior bargain- 
ing skill. This theory has often been 
dismissed as merely a socialist jibe at 
employers. 


How BARGAINING ASSISTS 
Co-OPERATION 


However, we have overlooked an im- 
portant element of truth in this theory. 
In our eagerness to describe other serv- 
ices of the employer, we have overlooked 
the social usefulness of bargaining. 
Bargaining merely means arranging 
terms of co-operation which will be 
mutually satisfactory to those who are 
to co-operate. Freedom to bargain in 
competitive markets, therefore, is as im- 
portant to the functioning of a free so- 
ciety as is freedom of speech or the 
right of the ballot. 

An enterpriser offers employment to 
a worker only if he may offer the worker 
something less than he expects the 
worker to add to the value of the prod- 
uct. He will not offer a job if he must 
pay as much as, or more than, the 
worker is likely to produce. Similarly, 
whether an enterpriser will buy mate- 
rials, borrow capital, or rent land de- 
pends on whether he can get them at 
the “right prices”—that is, right from 
his standpoint as well as the sellers’ 
standpoint. 

Periods of reorganization after a great 
war or after the collapse of a boom are 
periods of uncertainty concerning what 
are right prices. Producers must feel 
their way and act cautiously. It is hard 
to get agreement on the terms on which 
commodities and services are to be ex- 
changed. Any group which insists on 
the high rates of boom times and is 
permitted to bludgeon its members into 
standing by that price, increases diffi- 
culties for the organizers and for other 
economic groups. 
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A TuHree-Leccep RACE 


By various price-maintenance schemes 
_ and spread of collective bargaining, the 
number of fixed prices has greatly in- 
creased. Consequently the difficulty of 
starting new industries or reviving old 
ones is correspondingly increased. In 
getting peacetime industry going again, 
we shall be in the condition of a team 
making a new start in a three-legged 
race—we shall have to make haste 
slowly, each keeping in step with his 
partner. In time we may achieve a good 
pace, paying out higher real incomes 
than. ever before. But this can come 
about only as full production and full 
employment are approached in all lines. 
In the meantime, many wage earners 
and others must accept lower incomes 
than they want and less than they en- 
joyed in the past. Are they willing to 
do this? 
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Government spending, or “invest- 
ment,” after the war can be no better 
at best than a stopgap in the transition 
from a war to a peace economy. It 
cannot itself shift millions of workers 
to peacetime jobs under private employ- 
ers. Certainly experience seems to show 
that competition among private enter- 
prisers under a free exchange system 
will restore employment, production, 
and real incomes more quickly and on 
a sounder basis than can government ~ 
“planning” or government spending. 

There must be a radical change in 
the thinking and policies of the people 
of the United States before such a 
free exchange system is re-established. 
When that change takes place, we shall 
have grounds for great optimism con- 
cerning the growth of new industries 
and the revival of former industries in 
southern California, as well as in many 
other parts of the Nation. 
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How Organized Labor Views the Problems of Transition 


By Estotv E. Warp 


NIONS in southern California af- 
filiated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations view the prob- 
lems of transition from war to peace 
through a heavy screen of the pressing 
emergencies which they face as partici- 
pants in the war itself. There is good 
” reason to believe that this attitude ex- 
tends to the other branches of the or- 
ganized labor movement in this area, 
and, in fact, to all responsible labor 
bodies -throughout the United States. 
Labor is reminded of a saying preva- 
lent among American soldiers during the 
last World War, which philosophized 
away the physical dangers of military 
combat to its final climax: “. . . if you’re 
Hilled, you have nothing to worry 
about.” Labor is keenly conscious of 
the fact that if Hitler and his Axis al- 
lies win this war, there will be “nothing 
to worry about.” Democratic America 
and its principal bulwark, democratic 
American unions, will be killed. Labor 
greatly fears the possibility of such vic- 
tory for fascism, and is straining every 


muscle and nerve to forestall this - 


tragedy. 

We also fear the possibility of a nego- 
tiated peace with Hitler. This would 
mean only. a partial postponement of 
the Axis program of world enslavement. 
Since this is a global war, with the po- 
litical, economic, and military forces of 
the entire world acting in close inter- 
relation, a stalemate, amounting to a 
half-victory for Hitler, would strengthen 
the hand of reaction in all countries, in- 
cluding the United States. Further so- 
cial progress, further reform, further 
development of civilization, humanism, 
and culture, would be effectively 
checked. In fact, the onslaught of 
native fascism would gain such power 
that Americans would be in grave dan- 


ger of losing all the gains they have 
made thus far. 

Labor’s attitude, therefore, is predi- 
cated upon the fact that the Axis must 
be crushed militarily and politically, and 
that the ruler-slave ideology upon which 
fascism is based must be eradicated from 
the face of the earth. 

With the hope that these aims can be 
accomplished, and with a united deter- 
mination to accomplish them, at what- 
ever cost, labor then looks forward to 
postwar problems. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF A PROGRAM 


Leading executives, economists, and 
publicists, in our national administra- 
tion and in the labor movement, wish to 
avoid economic and political dislocations 
which commonly follow the war. We 
hear general expressions of fear that a 
national collapse, more severe than any 
heretofore, will occur in this country 
when peace returns. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt commented, 
only the other day, that unless Ameri- 
can standards are maintained during the 
war, our soldiers, should they return to 
a wasteland which offers them no hope 
of life and decency in return for their 
sacrifices, may become a’ “dangerous 
group.” 

If this be true, and the CIO firmly be- 
lieves it is, then part of our postwar — 
planning—-perhaps the most important 
part—must involve a definite program 
geared to the present, to preserve 
America especially in. wartime. The 
CIO has such a program and is doing 
its part to secure its full adoption and 
enforcement. The major fundamentals 
of this program are: 

1. Co-operation of government, labor, 
and management in total war produc- 
tion; 
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- 2, Taxation on the basis of ability to 
pay in order to meet both war and civil- 
ian expenditures; 

3. Extension of full denona and 
equal economic opportunity to racial 
minorities, particularly Negroes and 
Mexicans; 

4. Maintenance of wage scales and 
working conditions, the mainstay of our 
economic standards of living, and the 
improvement of these scales and condi- 
tions in depressed areas; 

5. Preservation of existing social and 
labor legislation and stout resistance to 
all who would endanger it. 

We lay down these fundamentals as 
an essential prerequisite to postwar 
planning, believing that if the CIO pro- 
gram can be realized, transition from 
war to peace economy will have been 
greatly simplified. 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


The immediate shock of peace will be 
the cessation of war industry and the 
demobilization of millions of men in our 
armed forces. These two operations 
will create a glut in the labor market. 
In other words, we shall have with us 
again the unemployed. CIO economists 
estimated that at the depths of the last 
depression there were 17,000,000 unem- 
ployed in the United States. Circula- 
tion of money was diminished, and mass 
buying power, particularly for consumer 
goods, was seriously crippled. 

Not knowing how long the war will 
last, how many men will be inducted 
into the armed services, how many 
women will be drafted into war indus- 
try, how complete will be the change 
from a butter to a gun economy, no one 
can accurately estimate the number of 
Americans likely to join the postwar 
army of the unemployed. The pros- 
pects, however, stagger the imagination. 

The Los Angeles Basin and San Diego 
are important centers of war industry 
and war activities. An estimate of 
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400,000 engaged in war work in these 
areas within the next year would prob- 
ably be conservative. Add to these fig- 
ures the men who will have joined or 
been inducted into the armed services 
during the war from these areas, and 
the new recruits to the labor supply 
from among women, youth, and rural 
inhabitants, and we can arrive at a 
tentative estimate of something over a 
million persons who must be reabsorbed | 
into a peacetime economy in southern 
California. 

To fail to make this readjustment in 
southern California and the rest of the 
Nation would be immediately to raise 
problems of the most pressing nature— 
first economic, and then political. 

Part of our hope that these problems 
can be solved before they become disas- 
trously acute arises from our conviction 
that mass buying power can be main- 
tained. This means that public and 
private employment must be provided, 
at wages that will permit circulation 
among the people generally. 

In the field of private employment, 
we look first to the questions of transi- 
tion in the aircraft industry, the larg- 
est southern California war employer. 
Air-borne transport should improve in 
quality and quantity as a result of de- 
velopments made in wartime. Provided 
the general state of the Nation permits, 
we can look for continuation of the 
aircraft industry, even though on a re- 
duced basis, in peacetime. Thus, we 
have some feeling of stability in this 
industry. 

In shipbuilding, the second largest 
employer in this area, we face prospects 
of rapidly dwindling employment, be- 
ginning six months after the end of the 
war and running down to a comparative 
zero in about eighteen months. 

Most other forms of war employment 
will end virtually immediately with the 
peace. Some slack will be taken up 
gradually by resumption of peacetime 
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consumption; how much we cannot fell 
until we know what the wages of the 
people will permit them to consume. 
So, although by a considerable degree 
of optimism in the field of private em- 
ployment we have reduced our problem, 
we have by no means annihilated it. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROVISIONS 


Before surveying the possibilities of 
public employment, let us estimate the 
assistance to be given by social legisla- 
tion now on the books. Unemployment 
insurance and social security will serve 
somewhat to cushion the shock. The 
reserves now being built up should not 
be dissipated, but should be driven 
higher to take up the slack when the 
crucial need arises. Attempts by some 
employers to reduce their contributions 
to these Federal-state unemployment 
afd old-age insurance agencies should 
be stanchly resisted. These social bene- 
fits should be increased, and the laws 
under which they operate should be 
liberalized to include seamen and all 
classifications of American workers. 

Because of the sacrifices they will 
have made, we must first consider de- 
mobilized servicemen in taking up the 
needs of the great residue of postwar 
unemployed. The CIO has always in- 
sisted that complete protection must be 
provided for the re-employment of those 
who leave jobs to enlist or be drafted, 
and is providing such protection in the 
contracts it signs with employers. 

Adequate guarantees must also be 
made for protection of job rights of 
those workers who temporarily take the 
place of the workers who go to war. 


Strides toward the provision of protec- . 


tion for men transferred from civilian to 
war production have been taken by the 
CIO, notably in the arrangement worked 


out between the United Automobile | 


Workers, the Office of Production Man- 
agement, and General Motors Corpora- 
tion, whereby these workers may trans- 
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fer back to their old jobs after the 
emergency without loss of seniority. 

There should be provisions for the 
granting of either social security bene- 
fits or guaranteed work on public proj- 
ects for all men discharged from the 
armed forces who are unable to procure 
work. 

Again taking time by the forelock, the 
CIO also advocates that during the war, 
full protection should be afforded the 
families and dependents of our soldiers 
and sailors. Such protection should be 
provided by agencies vested with a pub- 
lic responsibility, rather than by private 
organizations. The Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Relief Act should be greatly liberal- 
ized to protect the men and their fami- 
lies, during the period of military service 
and for a reasonable period thereafter, 
from foreclosures or eviction from 
homes, the lapsing of life insurance poli- 
cies, and the seizure of chattels such as 
cars, furniture, or household goods. 


Hovusinc 


These steps in themselves will greatly 
ease transition problems. During the 
last depression, labor economists were 
stating that the housing shortage in the 
United States was so acute that, even 
under a planned economy, it would take 
ten years of producing and construction 
to provide decent living quarters for 
all our population. Nothing was done 
about this shortage until the war. The 
influx of war workers in southern Cali- 
fornia has created a housing crisis 
which, if not solved, may seriously en- 
danger production and morale. 

Federal housing agencies, stimulated 
by labor, have begun action to relieve 
the local housing shortage. The CIO 
favors housing projects under the Mu- 
tual Ownership type, commonly referred 
to as the Camden Plan. Such work as 
is being accomplished toward the con- 
struction and occupancy of such proj- 
ects meets the bitter opposition of some 
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private real estate interests, which are 
using political‘ and economic pressure 
to prevent or emasculate all public hous- 
ing projects. These private interests, in 
their most recent maneuvers, seek sub- 
stitution of temporary defense housing 
or barracks for single men for the genu- 
ine, permanent, public housing projects 
the government contemplates and the 
workers desire. The CIO is fighting 
temporary housing and barracks because 
they encourage instability and imperma- 
nence, destroy the principle of personal 
home ownership, and provide the breed- 
ing ground for a new type of slum where 
vice and poverty may fester during the 
postwar period. 

If labor’s fight for proper public hous- 
ing is successful during the war, the way 
will be paved for much more of this 
sorely needed construction work after 
the war is over. The building and 
democratic operation of home projects 
along the lines of the Camden Plan will 
provide the great mass of southern Cali- 
fornians with work and with homes in 
which they can take pride. Such proj- 
ects, with social centers, recreational fa- 
cilities, and educational and cultural 
opportunities, on a group basis, will 
preserve morale, maintain health, and 
stimulate responsibility during the tran- 
sition period. 


TRANSPORTATION AND OTHER 
PUBLIC PROJECTS 


The major curse of the Los Angeles 
Basin has always been lack of proper 
transportation. This great, sprawling, 
decentralized community can never real- 
ize its full opportunities until trans- 
portational lacks have been corrected. 
A great program of road and rail build- 
ing should be launched under the aus- 
pices of government agencies at the 
conclusion of the war. High-speed arte- 
rial highways and fast rail lines should 
lace the basin from end to end. The 
working out of such a program will re- 
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quire an understanding on the part of 
local business that its immediate inter- 
ests must be set aside for the future 
prosperity of Los Angeles and all its 
residents. Once this is done and a 
comprehensive transportation plan is 
adopted, a virtual army of technicians, 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled labor, 
can be put to work for a period of sev- 
eral years. 

Other public projects must be consid- 
ered and developed to the point where ? 
actual work can be commenced within 
a short time after peace is declared. 
The CIO suggests that the construction 
of more public hospitals and sanatoria, 
and improved operation of those exist- 
ing, might constitute one highly desir- 
able project. Industrial health and hy- 
giene have been neglected to a serious 
degree, and if Los Angeles is to maintain 
itself as a great industrial center aft@r 
the war, we should be preparing now to 
do the construction and hire the tech- 
nicians who can correct this situation. 
Under this general heading we should 
properly include preservation of the 
beaches, improvements in sewage and 


` garbage disposal, flood control, and fire 


prevention. 

Except for the privileged few, south- 
ern California is not the garden of the 
Hesperides. The possibilities of the 
land and the sea and the climate have 
not yet been given to the great Tonan 
mass of people in this area. 


THE ALTERNATIVES FOR SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


If America wins the war, southern 
California will have a choice. Con- 
servatism, refusal to plan, failure to 
absorb the unemployed, will condemn 
this smiling section of the earth, these 
great factories, to the degeneration of 


„despair and give the people over to the 


first demagogue who comes along. On 
the other hand, a sturdy, realistic, pro- 
gressive spirit which insists on the con- 
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tinued and improved function of democ- 
racy, which inspires co-operation rather 
than individualism, can make of south- 
ern California a genuine land of milk 
and honey more glorious than that de- 
picted in any Chamber of Commerce 
tourist ad in a travel magazine. 

To accomplish these things, there 
must be more than the will of southern 
Californians alone. 
Nation, there must be an atmosphere 

ef optimism, a determination to pro- 
gress. ‘This atmosphere must permeate 
the legislative halls, the administrative 
offices, the judicial sanctums of our 
Federal and state governments. 


Throughout the ’- 
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We must abolish the poll tax. We 
must eradicate oppressive labor prac- 
tices by some employers. We must pre- 
serve and expand the civil liberties of 
the people. Social security must be- 
come a fact and not a token. A rea- 
sonable system of health insurance must 
be established. The incomes of the 
common people must provide good liv- 
ing standards. There must be more 
democracy—not less. 

To such a program, for an indivisible 
Nation of which southern California 
could ‘well be the most favored part, 
the CIO dedicates itself and urges the 
support of all Americans, 
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The Role of Management in Postwar Transition 


By Paur SHoup 


O COMMENT upon the role of 

management in effecting orderly 
transition from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy in southern California 
assumes, properly, that management 
after the war will yet retain the re- 
sponsibility for investing, making use- 
ful, and conserving the savings of our 
people.- These savings may be repre- 
sented by ownership of stock in the 
plant, or through the lending of money 
evidenced by notes or bonds. It is nec- 
essary to assume that our system of 
individual initiative springing from indi- 
vidual thought, backed up by either in- 
dividual or collective enterprise through 
the investment of money, may pursue 
the hundred-and-sixty-year course that 
has given us expanding volume and 
variety in goods and services which on 
an ascending plane have given us a 
standard of living higher than in any 
other country. 

I assume also that the exploration 
of new fields with thought and conse- 
quent endeavor, in an effort to create 
something new and worth while, will not 
be taped from head to foot with restric- 
tions through what may be impractical 
dicta of government agencies, or the 
control of those who tell others how to 
play every game but can play none 
themselves; that opportunity will still 
be free enough to have beckoning ap- 
peal to a free soul in a free country. 

If we get into that habit of mind 
where it is thought more important to 
control than it is to create, we shall 
plunge into chaos. Then we need not 
consider the resumption of making our 
way by trading what we have to some- 
body else for what he has that we 
want, or our service for his. 

Assuming, however, that we are to 
be governed by the principle laid down 


in Section 1, Article 1, of the Constitu- 
tion of the State of California, borrowed 
largely from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, management has the follow- 
ing responsibilities. 

In conversion from its peacetime serv- 
ice to the public to wartime service to 
insure victory, every step should bew 
taken with the thought of returning the 
plant to its original activity as easily 
and quickly as possible after we have 
dictated the terms of peace. This can- 
not be except with the intelligent co-op- 
eration of Government, now exercising 
dictatorial powers. For each such con- 
version means that now we are de- 
stroying a business; destroying the em- 
ployment its management has to offeg; 
destroying its service to that part of 
the public known as its customers. 

What, then, is to be done about that 
plant when we run up the flag of vic- 
tory? The people will be hungry for 
its products. The war market will in 
large degree disappear overnight. Its 
employees are to be given jobs in new 
work. Can management go back to its 
peacetime pursuit? Only provided the 
enterprise is given such a square deal 
in conversion to war work as will enable 
it to do so. l 


Costs oF WAR PROGRAM 


Therefore, under our war program 
we must consider the costs of these 
steps that Government asks of manage- 
ment. What are these costs? 

1. Loss of going-concern value—loss 
of business. 

2. Dislocation of labor; loss to em- 
ployees in work during conversion pe- 
riod and because of lack of adaptability 
to war jobs. Salesmen have no work; 
men at the bench may find no place in 
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new work to fit their skill; the number 
needed may be reduced. 

3. Loss in plant value because 
changed from an established peacetime 
enduring business to a temporary war 
work. 

4. Cost of conversion of the old plant 
into the new, and the added money to 
make it useful for the war need. 

5. Cost of conversion of the plant, 
when the war is over, to the peacetime 
pursuit; the cost of reassembling the 
work and recreating the market that has 
vanished. 

Since our Government directs these 
conversions as a war necessity, what is 
its obligation to see that the goods and 
services required by our people are re- 
stored to them after the war? Have 
` we thought this problem through? So 
far as I can find, the subject has been 
given little consideration. Government 
is naturally more intent just now upon 
avoiding profits it deems excessive on 
war supplies. It offers no guarantees, 
and makes little allowance for those 
who by mistakes of judgment or forces 
beyond their control may take heavy 
losses in war work. 

A wise and thoughtful policy would 
indeed prohibit excessive profits or re- 
cover them through methods of taxation, 
but at the same time would consider 
the needs of the United States and what 
program must be set up so that manage- 


ment and the investors it represents, 


numbering in one way or another our 
entire population, can serve these needs 
when peace comes, and not fail through 
financial hamstringing or meddling bu- 
reaucracies, 

This is not an insular question con- 
cerning only the people who have put 
their money into that plant, the man- 
agement that directs it, or the people 
who are employed therein; it is of vital 
_ concern to the whole Nation. Unless 
this round trip to war and back is suc- 
cessfully made, all our people will be 
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deprived of the goods and services they 
postwar must have; deprived of that 
same freedom to live well and com- 
fortably through the making of goods 
and their interchange—of services and 
their interchange—under the flag that 
speaks for freedom in private enterprise. 


Errecr oF War Procram UPON 
MANAGEMENT 


Let us take a clear look at what we 
are doing. We are depriving ourselves, 
and will continue in larger degree to do 
so, of goods and services which have 
largely contributed to our fair standard 
of living. I need not enumerate these 
items. They are increasing every day 
in number and in volume; maybe too 
rapidly, considering their serious reper- 
cussions. Do we stop to consider that 
the transformation going on is not only 
forbidding use of certain articles, but 
is destroying the machines and processes 
under which the finished articles them- 
selves are made? Are we going to pro- 
vide for the conversion back to peace- 
time pursuits so that the plants may 
again serve us with the comforts of old 
—and equally important, let not the new 
ideas of grandstand players interfere 
with the programs of long experience 
that have won our peacetime victories 
through private enterprise? 

When we, through our Government 
at Washington, say to management that 
industry must pay heavier taxes than 
ever before; that funds for new invest- 
ment are entirely unavailable except 
for war uses; that supplies must be 
cut off and plants dismantled for cur- 
rent use; when we advocate further re- 
strictions by uninformed, work-driven 
men, men without responsibility for 
goods or services to sell, telling man- 
agement how to conduct operations; 
when management is told of limitations 
upon war industries profits above ex- 
penses, with no clear definition as to 
what constitutes expenses—when these 
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are the conditions, you will readily real- 
ize what problems our captains in peace- 


‘time industry have currently to face in - 


changing their forces, material and men, 
to wartime needs and back. 

All other factors in our return to 
peace—no matter how important, as I 
see it—are incidental to this major 
policy not yet declared. As a part of 
this policy, is Government going to let 
go of its control of industry, exercised 
in wartime? Will it stop its rationing 
of materials? and its control of natural 
resources which have no material value 
whatever except as converted to human 
use through the, initiative, knowledge, 
and ‘enterprise of resourceful men who 
‘have the ability to conceive and the 
power to produce? Thought is indi- 
vidual and not collective; invention is 
not a matter of a mass meeting or a 
- Congressional debate; planning a great 
enterprise or building a plant that serves 
our people is not done by law or ora- 
tory; we cannot find and develop copper 
mines or coal mines or iron mines by 
scholarly essays on methods or discov- 
eries. Perhaps, then, we will understand 


what we are up against in looking for- - 


ward. If private initiative and free 
enterprise disappear, what then? We 


must have a wise program—or fail in. 


winning the peace. 


PROSPERITY AFTER WARS 


If this freedom to put useful thought 
` to service in a practical way still re- 
mains, I am not greatly concerned, aside 


from the problems of conversion, with - 


other problems which the public must 
face. Just review what has happened 
in all victorious countries after great 
wars. In every war in the history of 
our own country, going back to the 
French and Indian War ending in 1763, 
there has been, after a short adjust- 
ment period, a greater advance in a 
material way than during any previous 
period. It is true that after a period of 
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prosperity there has come a sharp reces- 
sion. But I have not been able to at- 


‘tribute that to any of these wars, but 


rather to the inclination of human na- ` 


ture, in its optimistic mood, given mo- 
mentum, to run too fast. 

After the French and Indian War our 
people found new avenues of enterprise 
which, helping us to independence of 
Europe, in part led to the Revolutionary 
War. And our War of Independence 
was succeeded by a great advance in 
our commerce and trade, including the 
building of merchant ships that sailed 
all seas. Then, after our War of 1812, 
we had an era of good feeling politically 
and of great development geographi- 
cally. The aftermath of the Mexican 
War was somewhat overshadowed by 
the unsettled questions between the 
North and the South; but in the major 
part of the country there was a vase 
development in the ten years following 
1848. Our Civil War was followed by 
an era of great enterprise, largely facing 
westward, and checked only for a little 
while by a financial panic eight years 
after the war ceased. Even our Span- 
ish-American War enlarged our horizon 
and -our activities. I hardly need call 
your attention to the fact that in the 
period 1921-30 we had the greatest ex- 
pansion in volume and variety of goods 
and services furnished our people in all 
our history. And if we tripped in 1929, 
it was because we “did forget.” 

These are no arguments in behalf of 
wars; the ghastly toll in other than eco- 
nomic fields I need not relate. 


WHEN THE Boys ComE HOME 


When this war-ends in victory, there- 


will be a period of real adjustment when 
the young men come home from the 
Army and the Navy. But then we 
shall have the greatest pent-up demand 
known in all history—unfilled needs for 
things which have been denied us dur- 
ing the war, and a public demand for 
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improvements that have been suspended. 


or badly maintained during the war. 
Our young men who have been se- 
lected for war service have been, under 
the law, promised their jobs back when 
they, return. In the vast majority of 
instances that program would have been 
followed without any law. But if their 


jobs have disappeared—and they will 


have disappeared in large degree—what 
œ then? Here we shall have these millions 
of young men, and millions more who 
will be disengaged from war industry, 
eager and able to work, and with a pref- 
erence for working at the job in the 
` place which they left—the job for which 
they have been trained and to which 
they are accustomed—in a place that is 
home and the center of their social 
world. 

The problem, then, is to match up 
fhis tremendous pent-up demand for the 
things for which our people will hunger, 
with the knowledge and the energy of 
these millions taken from war pursuits, 
The easiest, simplest, quickest, and least 
expensive way to do this will be of 
. great benefit not only to people to be 
employed, but to all of our people who 
need the goods these millions can create 
and the services they can give. 

The link that binds this human power 
to create, on one hand, with the demand, 
on the other, is made of management 
and machines. It must have opportu- 
nity to use successfully not only the 
plants already created, but also the sav- 
ings of our people. It must have power 
to transform once again the sword into 
the plowshare—the wartime tank into 
the peacetime motor car. If our pres- 
ent program for after the war puts pros- 
perity above policy, hard work and 
practical knowledge above theoristic 
planning and government control, if it 
creates not only a way to win the war 
but also a return way to win the peace, 
then as we win this war we shall with 
equal certainty win the peace. 
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WHAT CAN MANAGEMENT Do? 


Specifically, then, what can manage- 
ment do at this time? It faces two 
problems—sitting down with nothing to 
do, or, if it is so equipped, to convert 
to war use. 

In the first instance, being deprived 
of the materials with which to keep 
going, management must mark time, en- 
deavoring as best it can to keep in con- 
tact with the customers; or if the mate- 
rial situation permits, it can promptly 
take over some of the work of supplying 
our péople which has necessarily been 
temporarily abandoned by the compa- 
nies doing war work only; or it may 
find substitutes for the materials it has 
been using for the articles it has been 
making. 

If the plant be converted to war work, 
then management has the task of keep- 
ing in touch with its customers and look- 
ing forward to the time when it may 
resume its peacetime vocation. 

In every instance, not as a matter of 
protest but as a matter of informa- 
tion, management, either through its 
own trade associations or individually, 
should advise the War Production Board 
of just what the result has been and 
its comments thereon, following either 
shutting down the plant or converting 
to war work. By result, I mean the 
loss of use of articles, in volume and 
variety, supplied to the public by that 
plant; the loss of employment that has 
followed, pay rolls lost to the commu- 
nity; and the probable outlook under 
the circumstances of either shutdown 
or conversion, for the plant or industry 
resuming business. An industry survey 
is -probably more important than indi- 
vidual reports to Washington. But I 
believe that our Government and the 
departments concerned should know 
what sacrifice is being made in doing 
this one great essential thing of winning 
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the war; for we must backtrack over 
this road of sacrifice. 

Then, too, management may very well 
not. only keep track of its customers, 
_but, as time and opportunity permit, 
make surveys of the demand in its par- 
ticular domain that will follow the win- 
ning of the war. In manufacturing and 
_ in jobbing it can make suggestions in 
all lines where substitutes are yet avail- 
able for the items proscribed, and, if 
now converted to war work, where they 
can be secured. And, above all, it can 
kéep track of its employees who may be 
“released for the duration.” All this is 
of tremendous importance if taxation— 
the lifeblood of preparation for war—is 
to be sustained. 

Further, with the Nation all. at war, 
it may .be safely assumed that all in- 
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dustry is war industry, contributing. 


food, clothing, shelter, transportation, 
and the like, as well as contributing the 
fighting materials to our Army and our 
Navy. | 


Mutua Trust 


‘And; finally, let us lay down this ` 


tule: People trust their government only 


to the extent that their government 
trusts them. So, in destroying industry 
and depriving people of their habitual 
supplies, our Government should go as 
far as possible in calling on voluntary 
co-operation, and use the dictum, of 
“thou shalt not have” as little as pos- 
sible. It should give the “reason why” 
convincingly in each instance; facts and 


figures when war policy does not need ' 


to hide them. 


Manufacturers Association, Los Angeles, and a trustee 
of Stanford University. He was formerly president 
and vice-chairman of the board of the Southern Pacific 


Company. 
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SpykMaN, Nicworas JoHn. America’s 
Strategy in World Politics. Pp. 500. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. 
$3.75. 


This is a very good book in some ways, 
a very disappointing one in other ways. It 
. is an excellent job of compiling and collat- 
ing facts, and it is written in a style which 
makes facts readable. It analyzes with 
much clarity geographic, economic, political, 
military, social, and ideological forces and 
their relation to one another. It is a “geo- 
- political” study, written with careful ob- 
jectivity. In spite of disappointment, this 
reviewer recommends it to everyone inter- 
ested in the reordering of the world. It 
contains very useful material and many 
interesting viewpoints. 

The disappointment comes from Pro- 


fessor Spykman’s failure to draw logical . 


«conclusions, or, indeed, any conclusions, 
from the excellent array of fact and argu- 
ment that he has assembled. This can 
best be shown by tracing the development 
of thought through the book. His theme, 
of course, is the balance of power. In a 
world of power politics, “individual states 
must make the preservation and improve- 
ment of their power position a primary 
objective of their power policy” (p. 7). 
One can agree that “direct action from state 
to state has remained the normal and most 
prevalent form of approach” (p. 18), and 
that the struggle for power is a struggle for 
war power. But it does not follow that “in 
this kind of a world states can survive only 
by constant devotion to power politics” (p. 
18), for the history of political experience 
gives another answer—an answer which the 
author accepts in various places: govern- 
ment. And, indeed, two pages later he 
shows conclusively that the balance of 
power never has been, and inherently can- 
not be, successful in the sense of maintain- 
ing order in the community of nations. On 
the contrary, it is an invitation to war (pp: 
20-25). 

In terms of balance of power, Latin 
America will always regard Europe as a 
weight in the scale against the United States 
(p. 64); the United States cannot permit 


South America to combine into a strong 
power unit. against us, nor, for the same 
reason, could we approve of a strong Euro- 
pean or Far Eastern federation. We must 
keep them separate and weak; the only way 
to be effective in the Far East is to align 
with Japan (p. 136). We would integrate 
the Western Hemisphere into a common 
front only by coercion, and such an integra- 
tion would not be useful enough to be worth 
the trouble (p. 340); “hemispheric defense 
is no defense at all” (p. 457). The author 
has no sympathy whatever with isolationism 
—yet how can isolationism be dissociated 
from power politics? “He who plays the 
balance of power can have no permanent 
friends” (p. 103). Our position depends 
upon how far Europe is preoccupied with 
her own affairs (p. 89); there is no safe 
defensive position on this side of the oceans, 
and war must be won in Europe or Asia (p. 
457). The whole book is a realistic ap- 
praisal of the extent to which the United 
States is inescapably a part of the world. 
Professor Spykman recognizes, further- 
more, that the United States won the last 
war but lost the peace, and that this time 
we must participate in the peace (p. 457). 
The League of Nations failed because it 
lacked power; it was even less prepared to 
use force to induce change than to preserve 
the status quo, and both “are indispensable 
to any ordered society” (p. 463). In vari- 
ous other places he recognizes the need of 
a universal international order: “The only 
form in which the United States can both 
protect her’ interests in the preservation of 
a European balance and aid in the mainte- 
nance of order and political justice, is 
through participation in a League based on 
states of approximately equal strength with 
a covenant that provides for a revitalized 
Article 10 and a really effective system of 
political change” (p. 468). And again: 
“The replacement of the force of litigants 
by the force of the community is the first 
step toward international order” (p. 464). 
Why not take this step? Professor Spyk- 
man does take it. It is, indeed, hard to dis- 
cover what he does want. This is a world 
of power politics, he says, and we must ad- 
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just ourselves to it; but he shows that bal- 
ance of power will not work. International 
government is essential, he says, and then 
drops it without explanation. He gives a 
convincing argument that in the game of 
power politics the United States must op- 
pose the formation of strong regional 
groups; yet his conclusion is—so far as one 
can ascertain his conclusion—that the re- 
gional approach is best. “It is to be hoped 
that this European power zone can be or- 
ganized in the form of a regional League of 
Nations with the United States as an extra- 
regional member” (p. 468); the same for 
the Far East. This is simply increditble— 
either that the United States would take on 
such a risk, or that other states would per- 
mit such interference from the outside. 

On the last page Professor Spykman 
says: “The founders of the United States 
were impressed with the value and impor- 
tance of balanced power. They created for 
this nation a government of checks and 
balances. .. .” - Why not, then, do the same 
for the community of nations? The whole 
* logic of Professor Spykman’s book leads to 
international government; but he ends with 
a non sequitur. So far as his conclusions 
` “go, there is not realism, but only defeatism. 

CLYDE EAGLETON 

New York University 


Apams, EucEeNnE T., et al. The American 
Idea. Pp. 278. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. $1.75. 

Colgate University joins the spring rush 
of 1942 in getting out a symposium to inter- 
pret the American spirit and the democratic 
way of life to those who feel the need 
of elementary guides to modern progress. 
Bruce Bliven, in The Men Who Make the 
Future, explains, through one publisher, just 
how the scientists are working to make a 
better world, and does it in a smooth, suave 
style that captivates the uninformed. A 
second publisher, enlists Hrdlicka, Becker, 
Huxley, Mumford, two Comptons, Mali- 
nowski, Shotwell, Cannon, Conklin, Knight, 
and Lasswell, among others, to produce Sci- 
ence and Man; and yet a third offers Com- 
mager, Schumann, Lerner, Vinacke, and 
Chamberlain, to say nothing of Wickard, 
. Byron Price, Judd, De Kruif and Henry 
Wallace, to explain how America Organizes 
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to Win the War. Colgate, however, relies 
upon its own staff to explain the background 
of American democracy, and to show how 
science, art, literature, education, religion, 
and philosophy all co-operate to ‘build our 
peculiar American system. 

As scholarly contribution, The American . 
Idea needs no special attention; it is, frank- 
ly, not designed as original material, but as 
a guide to orientation of less mature stu- 
dents. Its function is to show how each of 
its departments interlock and to present a 
hasty, superficial view of important de- 
velopments in each field. It breaks down 
provincialism and shows interrelationships 
between disciplines; it offers a quick and 
surprisingly well-digested survey of what has 
happened in each field and who the chief 
contributors have been. All the contribu- 
tors emphasize native subject matter, and 
they all agree that realism, tolerance, and 
scorn for outworn notions have marked our 
thinking in all fields. As an easy text for 
collateral reading in social science, the book 
is superb, though not for students above 
the sophomore year. The bibliography is 
scant and none too well selected. “In addi- 
tion to Eugene T. Adams, who writes the 
introduction, the chapter on philosophy, and 
a postscript about the enemies of, democ- 
racy, the contributors include: Charles R. 
Wilson, who discusses the background of 
American democracy; Albert H. Garrett- 
son, whose topic is “American Democracy 
and American ‘Government”; Thomas H. 
Robinson, discussing democratic economics; 
Sidney J. French, who does the chapter on 
science; Alfred Krakusin, writing on art; 
and John B. Hoben, George E. Schlesser, 
and Howard B. Jefferson, discussing, respec- 
tively, literature, education, and religion. 

Harry EMERSON WILDES 

Valley Forge, Pa. 


Nrxon, HERMAN CLARENCE. Possum Trot. 
Pp. xi, 192. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma ‘Press, 1941. $2.50. 

In time of war with foreign powers, the ` 
United States tends to merge into a unit. 
We are thinking today in terms of national 
integers, of which the United States is one. 
We speak of what the United States, Eng- 
land, or Japan is doing about this or that. 
Then one happens to read a book like Pos-, 


sum Trot, a biography of a Southern rural 
community, and one gets a momentary 
shock. One is brought back to earth, and 
the earth is just what it used to be—a loose 
collection of farms, of houses, of neighbor- 
hoods, of villages and towns. Each is in- 
tensely conscious, as it always has been con- 
scious, of what is going on within itself in 
the way of fires, burglaries, gossip, wed- 
dings, funerals, and the problems of making 
a living. Each now is conscious of events 
in far-off places with strange names as 
something ‘likely to affect its own career 
and future prosperity. Advances in cheaper 

. and more rapid transportation and com- 
munication have better integrated these lo- 
calities into one total American life, to be 
sure, but America remains what it always 
has been, a constellation of communities 
and families and individuals. National in- 
tegration only brings a new local differentia- 
tion. 

The changes incident to this new differen- 

“tiation ‘of ‘local community life is very 
largely what we mean by social history, and 
Possum Trot is social history with a grass- 
roots flavor. As local people are realigned 
into new and wider group relationships there 
is, among other things, a loss or a shift in 
group loyalties. “It is hard,” Mr. Nixon 
says, “to be loyal to a highway, a rural 
route, or a bus line. It is hard to be loyal 
to a consolidated school which is located 
somewhere else.” 

It was once said of Thoreau that he al- 
ways spoke’as if nature had been born and 
brought up in Concord, Massachusetts. 
Thoreau remarked to a friend who loaned 
him Kane’s Arctic Voyage that he had seen 
in the neighborhood of Concord most of the 
phenomena reported by the explorer. Mr. 
Nixon, too, seems to see the universal in 
his home locality of Possum Trot. He is 
one of those men able to rise above place 
and time through the paradox of putting 
himself more intensely into his place and 
time. i 

Mr. Nixon also appears to think that the 
effect for good or ill on Possum Trot of 
national programs designed to promote the 
public welfare is a very good measure of 
the value of these programs. The Possum 
Trots of the country come first. Para- 
phrasing the psalmist, Mr. Nixon seems to 
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say, “If I forget thee, O Possum Trot, let 
my right hand forget her cunning. If I 
do not remember thee let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not 
Possum Trot to my chief joy.” 

Possum Trot is not a book to be evalu- © 
ated, but a book to be appreciated. 

Encar T. THOMPSON 
Duke University 


MarroTT, Sir Joun A. R. Common- 
wealth or Anarchy? Pp. 227. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
$2.00. 


This is a “Survey of Projects of Peace” 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth century. 
It includes projects of peace during that 
time, concluding that the British Common- 
wealth of Nations must be the pattern for 
world order or else anarchy will ensue. The 
book was originally published in 1937 and 
republished about March 1940. Even so, 
the material, being background material 
anyhow, is still usable, if not pertinent. 

The author in this book claims that the 
Duc de Sully’s “Great Design” was “the 
first detailed plan for the elimination of 
war as an instrument of policy, the first 
detailed project for the organization of per- 
petual peace.” Sir John thinks that “The 
Great Design” was the progenitor of the 
League of Nations, even though it lacked 
some details such as a Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 

The book contains some brief, almost 
thumbnail, sketches of the Hague Confer- 
ences, the Peace Conference, the Covenant 
of the League, and so forth. For the stu- 
dent who would like to have a quick review 
of the whole sweep of events from the Holy 
Roman Empire down through the last ef- 
forts at Geneva to enforce collective se- 
curity in a world rapidly drifting into war, 
the book would be valuable if it were more 
objective in its treatment. 

The author’s criticisms of the Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Ge- 
neva Protocol as efforts to reinforce the 
Covenant of the League are colored entirely 
by British objections, and are not objective 
criticisms of these documents. Similarly, 
the involved problems of where the sover- 
eignty of the mandated areas arose and 
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the important innovation of international 
supervision were lost to the author. _ 

The League, the author says, was actually 
a working organization, which is more than 
can be said of any peace project except the 
Holy Alliance. The League of Nations, 
“organized on very ambitious lines, at- 
tempted ‘much more’ it has risked all; it 
has unquestionably failed.” Regretting this 
as he does, the author agrees with the words 
of General Smuts, who said in 1917 ‘that 
the British-Empire is “the only successful 
experiment in international government that 
has ever been made.” Sir John then quotes 
Coatman, who says the League “can never 
be anything more than a piece of ma- 
chinery,” but the British Commonwealth is 
a “living organism,” “a family of nations,” 
“an expanding commonwealth,” the “great- 
est achievement hitherto recorded in human 
organization.” 

Sir John’s conclusion is that “the real 
problem for the world is whether the prin- 
ciple which holds together the British Em- 
pire cannot mutatis mutandis, be extended 
to ever widening circles.” Of course he did 
not really mean that the nations of the 
world should join the British Empire or 
the British Commonwealth—two phrases 
which he uses too interchangeably. 

The author is so intrigued with the suc- 
‘cesses of the Commonwealth or the Empire 
that his critical faculties desert him alto- 
gether, and he does not see how impossible 
it would be to organize the world on the 
same principles. The members of the Com- 
monwealth are held together by their com- 
mon allegiance to the Crown and ties which 
have developed through many ways. No 
such symbol of loyalty could be artificially 
created between all the nations of the world. 
Common world citizenship may eventually 
develop, a new idea of international brother- 
hood may grow out of this war, but the 
symbols and the point of concentration will 
be natural developments and very different 
than those of the British Commonwealth. 

Had the author wished to develop the 
thesis of his last chapter at length it would 
have been an interesting contribution to the 
thinking of the future, no matter how much 
one disagreed with his conclusions. How- 
ever, the book is a thumbnail sketch of the 
development of international organization 
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over a-long period of time, and attempts 
certain conclusions which are scarcely justi- 
fied by the brief contents of the book. 

The book is not an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the literature of international rela- 
tions in 1942. 

CLARK M. E1cHELBERGER 

League of Nations Association, Inc. 


Kincstey, J. Doxarp, and Dav W. PETE- 
corsky. Strategy for Democracy. Pp. 
ix, 342. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1942. $3.00. 


Democracy needs a new ideology. If the 
elements set forth in our traditional demo- 


‘cratic ideology fail to strike the vital spark 


essential to that final effort needed to insure 
the success that most Americans so ear- 
nestly desire, then new ones must be dis- 
covered. There is still confusion of thought 
and purpose in the minds of many. It is 
the function of the new democratic ideology 
to create that confidence in each individua? 
that comes only with clarity of purpose 
completely understood. But this simple yet 
forceful statement of democratic purpose— 
aims, hopes, and aspirations—must rest 
upon a foundation composed not of shifting 
sands but of a solid consistency. 

Books are flowing from the presses these 
days all striving to accomplish this objec- 
tive. Few approach the subject more vig- 
orously and with greater abandon of the 
traditional base of democracy than do the 
authors of Strategy for Democracy. 

The authors state their thesis clearly and 
majestically: “The choice that confronts 
us... is not... between the status 
quo and the barbarities of totalitarianism. 
Rather, it is between the extension of de- 
mocracy and its destruction.” This is 
strongly suggestive of President Roosevelt’s 
recent proposal that this be called the “War 
of Survival.” As one proceeds from the. 
intriguing title to the no less intriguing and 
attractive chapter headings and divisions, 
eg.: The Anatomy of Chaos, The Eco- 
nomic Compulsives of Our Times, How Do 
We Go From Here? and The Technician 
and the New Society, there is a feeling that 
the authors have not quite clearly in mind 
the program of action which they propose 
to give. As a result, they fall back upon 
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a vigorous language and a plethora of ad- 
jectives to achieve a forcefulness not wholly 
contained in their program of action. 

The authors state the economic com- 
pulsives of now and tomorrow as: (1) 
modern production is essentially collective; 
(2) large-scale production demands near- 
capacity operation; (3) modern production 
demands mass consumption; (4) modern 
production requires long-term planning and 
“a reasonable degree of social stability”; 

and finally, (5) “it rests upon a world-wide 
“base in respect to capital, technological 
skills, raw materials and markets.” 

How do we go from here? The follow- 
ing “steps” are suggested: (1) extension of 

_ democracy on the home front—“We must 
wage war through democratic revolution 
because that is the only means which will 
assure the realization of our ends: the de- 
feat of fascism both at home and abroad”; 
(2) “No Lebensraum for Privilege”—cut 
down privilege at the top and build it up 
af the bottom through taxes, the war con- 
struction program, housing, and so forth; 
(3) give democracy “priority”’—democra- 
tize the institutions of churches, labor 
unions, parties, property, and governing 
bodies; and (4) give labor equality in the 
political field and in industrial relations, 

Democracy at this time has to demon- 
strate beyond a doubt its competence to 
govern democratically; its capacity to make 
institutional changes necessary to implement 
its processes; and it is imperative that these 
alterations do not lead to the omnipotence 
of the state. This is not a small order. It 
‘calls for daring thinking; bold, imaginative 
minds; and strong, confident leadership. 
The authors have made a significant con- 
tribution to the better understanding of why 
these are necessary and how they may be 
accomplished. 

In this volume the authors have included 
chapters by Pierre Cot, Max Werner, Al- 
bert Guérard, and Oscar Janowsky. 

Trained in the London School of Eco- 
nomics under the guidance of H. J. Laski, 
the authors bring to their study the ap- 
proach and the method of their mentor. 

Ray F. Harvey 

New York University 


Faraco, Lapistas (Ed.). Tke Axis Grand 
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Strategy. Pp. ix, 614. New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. $3.75. 


.“Total war may more easily become a 
curse to us than lead to our salvation.” 
Thus wrote Dr. Kurt Pintschovius, of the 
psychological laboratories of the German 
High Command, in 1934. His words were 
far more prophetic than he knew. He was 
writing of the staying power of the popula- 
tions against which total warfare might in 
the future be launched, and he said then 
long before there was a Dunkerque, that the 
willingness and the determination of the 
people to fight might be the most vulnerable 
part of the front. 

Indeed to this observer it appears that 
these -words of Pintschovius constitute the 
handwriting on the wall, and that in the 
whole gigantic structure of pseudo science 
erected by the Nazis since they were writ- 
ten, they remain the sardonic and inevitable 
commentary at the keystone of the arch 
which is about to fall, bringing down the 
whole house of marked cards. 

Never in history has so much solemn non- 
sense been written by so thany earnest prac- 
titioners of synthetic sciences, as appears 
in the so-called literature of the German 
total war. From the bogus science of Geo- 
politik, which might be called the geography 
of stealing, to the study of anthropology 
which discovered and deified the Aryan, 
one encounters the ‘same earnest and twisted 
quality, which resembles nothing else so 
much as the humorless rationalizations of 
the insane. German psychological warfare 
is not a science: it is a psychosis. 

The Germans invented this term, along 
with many others, to dignify the oppor- 
tunism of Hitler and the particular forms 
of brutality and terrorism he taught his 
willing students. For the past dozen years 
they have been pouring out thousands upon 
thousands of treatises, monographs, and 
studies, which have given the world the 
most elaborate and painstaking blueprint 
ever furnished a victim by the architects of 
his destruction. The Germans do not re- 
gard their military, economic, and psycho- 
logical plans as matters to be kept secret. 
They have never hesitated to broadcast 
them. 

Less than a year ago the Committee for 
National Morale, a voluntary nonprofit or- 
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ganization of first-rate scientists and spe- 
clalists, published a bibliography and inter- 
pretive summary of the most instructive 
of these writings. This was work of incal- 
culable importance to the military student. 
Now this same committee, under the leader- 
ship of Ladislas Farago, has published a 
compilation of the most significant German 
studies of total war in digest form. In 
bringing this book out now, the firm of 
Farrar & Rinehart has performed a public 
service. We now have available, in transla- 


tion, the German theories of their New’ 


Order, and a statement of the methods by 
which they hope to enforce it upon the 
world. 

Here, to paraphrase slightly, is the devil’s 
plenty. These are readings from the Black 
Book of the famous case of Adolf Hitler, 
who led a once-great people through the 
slough of degradation to the precipice. 
“Germany,” said Hitler, “must conquer the 
world, or cease to exist.” When Germany 
learns that it need not do either, it will 
have recovered from the mental sickness 
from which it has been suffering for nearly 
a generation, and will return to the com- 
munity of civilized nations. That is the 
task before our own practitioners of mili- 
tary psychology: to shorten this war in 
every possible way by bringing the truth to 
the German people, and thus leading them 
back to the real world. ; 

CoL. A. ROBERT GINSBURGH 

Washington, D. C. 


CLARKSON, Jesse D., and Tuomas C. 
Cocuran (Eds.). War as a Social In- 
stitution: The Historian’s Perspective. 
Pp. xviii, 333. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. $3.50. 


War as a Social Institution consists of a 
number of papers presented to the Ameri- 
can Historical Association at its annual 
meeting in 1940. All the papers have to do 
in some way with war, although topics and 
methods of analysis are quite diverse. 
Most of the contributions are by profes- 
sional historians, but there are also essays 
by representatives of other disciplines. 

The historians are here dealing with a 
topic familiat to sociologists, and this sug- 
gests some comparisons to a sociologically 


` fanciful: 
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trained reviewer. If ‘sociologists had been 
called upon to write this volume, there 
would have been one or more attempts to 
answer such questions as: In what sense 
is war a social institution? What kind of 
institution is it? What, after all, is war, 
and what is the role of conflict in society? 
Perhaps the historians avoid such questions 
too religiously, and no doubt sociologists 
are too much concerned with them. 

By comparison with the other social sci- 
entists, historians would appear to have a 
high level of literacy, if one were to judge” 
from this volume alone. All the papers 
in the symposium are workmanlike, and 
some of them are a great deal more than 
that. On one other point the historians 
may claim superiority to many practitioners 
of other branches of social science: they 
attack their problems directly instead of 
disputing over methodology or quibbling 
over terms. ; a 

As to devotion to facts, the honors are 
about even among the various social sei- 
ences. The facts themselves are very dif- 
ferent. The historians understand the haz- 
ards of their kind of facts, and they know 
how to handle their facts dexterously. 
Probably the thoughtful historian would not 
deny, however, that there are inherent limi- 
tations in historical facts. 

In the field of causal interpretation, the 
present volume seems a little weak. Where 
the historians are able to rely upon a type 
of causal interpretation that has been thor- 
oughly worked out in one of the other so- 
cial sciences, their interpretations ` have 
causal coherence. Economics is perhaps 
the most developed of the social sciences, 
and the nearest to being a “science,” and 
therefore the economic aspects of history 
receive convincing presentation in this vol- 
ume, as elsewhere. In other fields, inter- 
pretations of causes are apt to be common 
sense, impressionistic, and perhaps even 
Causal sequences discovered by 
sociology and social psychology have ap- 
parently not been diffused to historical - 
specialists. Sometimes, unfortunately, the 
historian does not attempt to impart a 
causal understanding at all, but merely 
chronicles events in the order of their oc- 
currence. All this is not intended to deny 
that there are occasional historians who con- 
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tribute to our knowledge of causality in 
society. 

Because of the dependence of history 

` upon other sciences for causal intérpreta- 
tions, there are numerous aspects of war 
which historians should study but so far 
have not studied to any great extent. The 
whole field of the effect of war upon insti- 
tutions, other than economic institutions, 
has received very little attention. The re- 
lationship of war to community disorganiza- 
tion has rarely been studied. Historians 

could tell us much about techniques other 
than propaganda which have been used in 
_times past to organize nations for war and 
to maintain morale. The drastic economic 
controls of war necessitate drastic social 
controls; what does history tell us about 
this? On all these subjects the reviewer 
would gladly receive enlightenment from the 
historian, 

Among the well-established interpreta- 
tions of history, a very notable one is omit- 
t&d from the volume. It seems strange that 
among all these papers dealing with war 
there was not one which analyzed the strug- 
gle of social classes in various European na- 
tions in its relation to the genesis of the 
current conflict. Only one discussion of a 
paper has been included in the volume. It 
is a discussion by Max Lerner of an incisive 
essay in which George Mowry states some 
decidedly unpalatable truths. One wonders 
why the editors found it desirable to take 
the edge off Mowry’s paper by printing 
Lerner’s optimistic sophistries when they 
printed no other discussions of papers. 

When all is- said, it seems doubtful if any 
other social science program in 1940 came 
within shouting distance of being as good 
as the history program. War as a Social 
Institution is on the must list for all social 
scientists. The format of the book, by the 
way, is excellent, and there is an index. 

WILLARD WALLER 

Columbia University 


Neumann, Franz. Behemoth: The Struc- 
ture and Practice of National Socialism. 
Pp. xvii, 532. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. $4.00. 

© Why did republican Germany, a demo- 

cratic nation, turn into a ruthless totali- 

tarian dictatorship? What are the ideologi- 
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cal trends that have supported and still 
support National Socialism? What social 
forces determine the structure of the new 
society? What material forces maintain it? 
How can Nazism be defeated once and for 
all? These are probably the most important 
questions of our time, and yet there was no 
thoroughgoing analysis which could help us 
to find answers until the appearance of 
Behemoth by Franz Neumann. There have 
been only capable treatments of some as- 
pects of the origin, practice, and develop- 
ment of National Socialism. It was left 
for Mr. Neumann to wed politics, history, 
law, sociology, philosophy, and economics, 
and thus at last to lay bare the complete 
pattern of National Socialist society. 

This is highest praise, and beside it, any 
criticism is totally insignificant. I am puz- 
zled by Mr. Neumann’s analysis of Ger- 
many today as a “non-state.” This idea 
is implied in the title itself. According to 
the Jewish eschatology, Behemoth is a land 
monster who will one day establish a rule 
of terror which will later be destroyed either 
by God or by constant fighting with the sea 
monster, Leviathan. These monsters of 
chaos were first used as titles for books by 
Hobbes. His Leviathan depicts a state 
which was coercive but still retained rem- 
nants of the rule of law and of individual 
rights. His Behemoth or the Long Parlia- 
ment in contrast depicts a non-state, a situa- 
tion of lawlessness, disorder, and anarchy 
during the English Civil War of the seven- 
teenth century. National Socialism is also 
termed non-state in the present book titled 
Behemoth. The title ‘is applied because 
Germany is run by thousands of technical 
rules and individual measures ‘rather than 
by the rule of normative law. In addition, 
Neumann shows conclusively that there is 
no unity of political power: “the party has 
supreme power in matters pertaining to the 
police and youth;” but “the army is sover- 
eign in many fields; the bureaucracy is un- 
controlled; and industry has managed to 
conquer many positions.” But if these 
things indicate that National Socialism is a 
non-state, then what is the larger signifi- 
cance of the word if used as defined here? 
It is never made very clear. 

Behemoth should put an end to the con- 
troversy over the true nature of the Nazi 
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system. The controversy has, for the most 
part, been concerned with petty debating 
over what specific kind of noncapitalist sys- 
tem the present German economy repre- 
sents. One group says it is the rule of a 
managerial bureaucracy, another calls it 
gangsterism or a vampire economy, still 
another sees the end of economic man. One 
popularly held interpretation thinks the 
Nazis are socialists, since they have plan- 
ning; to these people any kind of planning, 
no matter what its aims, is “socialistic.” 


Mr. Neumann prefers analysis to name call- - 


ing. : 

Any succinct formulation of Neumann’s 
interpretation is bound to distort it. Per- 
haps as good as any, however, is his own: 
“Fascism is the dictatorship of the National 
Socialist party, the bureaucracy, the army, 
and big business, the dictatorship over the 
whole of the people, for complete organiza- 
tion of the nation for imperialist war .. . 
the war requires a huge expansion of the 
production-goods industry and makes it 
necessary to sacrifice every particular in- 
terest that contradicts this aim. This in- 
volves the organization of the economic sys- 
tem, the incorporation of the total economy 
into the monopolistic structure.” 

The moral of this is: to defeat Nazism 
once and for all, not only must the power 
of the party, the army, and the high bu- 
reaucracy be eradicated, but also the eco- 
nomic structure of Germany will have to 
be profoundly changed. 

MAXINE YAPLE SWEEZY 

Vassar College 


Butter, Ronan D’O. The Roots of Na- 
tional Socialism, Pp. 304. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. $3.00. 
Twenty years ago, in one of the first 

issues of a Russian journal of learning 

which proudly called itself Under the Ban- 
ner of Marxism, Lenin took occasion to 
speak his mind on the tasks of research and 
scholarship in the Soviet scheme of things. 

His essay still stands as the most elaborate 

presentation of a now familiar thesis: that 

all scientific effort, to be fruitful, must 
acknowledge the essential premises of the 

“correct” political ideology. Hitler merely 

followed the manual of totalitarian state- 

craft when he ordered the establishment of a 
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Reich Institute for the History of the New 


‘Germany under Walter Frank, a “new his- 


torian” in every sense of the word. For 
those acquainted with the output of the. 
Reich Institute or with the Moscow version 
of the capitalist system, it will not be easy 
to escapè the conclusion that Mr. Butler, ` 
though traveling in the opposite direction, 
appears to proceed on the same track. 

To the author, National Socialism “is not 
artificial or exotic; it is naturally German” 
(p. 283). These are his terms of reference, 
one might say, and they never fail him 
From Herder to Moeller van den Bruck, he 
sees a single powerful drift toward the 
Fiihrerstaat of our day: “German thought 
and German practice have for the last cen- 
tury and a half been undermining the civi- 
lization of the west; they are hostile to that 
civilization and eager to bring about its 
ruin; they wish its ruin because it is built 
upon the mean of reason, the Christian 
ethic, the scientific spirit, and human worth 
—all alien to the German outlook whith 
casts right back to barbarism” (pp. 296- 
97). With so much to prove, it is hardly 
surprising that Mr. Butler has a devilish 
time keeping his witnesses from giving the 
wrong answers. To read compelling logic 
into the past calls for a great deal of cir- 
cumspection, as is attested by the tribula- 


. tions which beset Hitler’s professional re- 


toucheurs. 

In the author’s diagnosis, the malady of 
the German mind stems from the “historical 
school” (p. 10). Oddly enough, Savigny, 
whose name suggests itself immediately, is 
only mentioned in passing. He would have 
been an excellent illustration for the di- 
versity of intellectual currents which sprang 
from Kénigsberg and Weimar as well as 
Potsdam and Frankfurt. A true son of the 
Romantic Era, he ascribed the character- 
istics of legal institutions and political tradi- 
tions to the inconspicuous working of a 
Volksgeist. “But he took pains to explain 
that the Volksgeist of “the individual people 
is only the universal spirit of mankind, 
which manifests itself in a specific way,” 
to quote from his celebrated System. Pon- 
dering the growth of an international order, 
he pointed realistically to “the limiting em- 
phasis upon: nationality” as “one of the 
dominant trends of recent times.” But he 
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insisted that “this trend can obviously not 
prevail in a field which in its nature is 
permeated by the purpose to resolve the 
national contrasts in a recognized commu- 
nity of the various nations.” Thus even the 
most influential exponent of the “historical 
school” came to pay homage to the “glori- 
ous prospect of universal tendencies toward 
a practical community of legal thought and 
legal processes” throughout the world. 
Although the crudities of its guod erat 
| demonstrandum deprive this book of inner 
balance, one must compliment Mr. Butler 
on several compensatory achievements. He 
writes with grace. He knows how to handle 
his materials. And there is a remarkable 
freshness in his treatment of an oft-treated 
evolution. He tells us that his book was 
not conceived as a piece of war literature. 
Perhaps he simply finished it too fast. Per- 
haps he borrowed too much from others. 
Perhaps his German or his proofreading 


gould have been better (pp. 55, 145, 219, 


261). More puzzling is the casual fashion 

in which he hints at the political origin of 

Germany’s “unitary élan” (p. 274) or in 
' which he pronounces the twentieth century 

an age of “regimentation” (p. 283) without 

relieving our anxiety by so much as one 

further word. i 

FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX 
Queens College’ 


E1nzic, Paur. Hitler's “New Order” in 
Europe. Pp. xii, 147. New York: The 
' Macmillan Co., 1941. $1.50. 


Dr. Einzig’s shrewd, hardheaded book is 
“debunking” in the good sense of the word, 
in an ultimately positive and constructive 
sense. In his title and inside the book, Dr. 
Einzig encloses the phrase “New Order” in 
quotation marks. This indicates not merely 
that he is quoting the Nazis, but that he is 


handling the phrase with irony both toward’ 


its claims to being “new” and toward its 
claims to being “order.” In the opening 
historical background, he traces the phrase 
itself back to the Japanese (their “New 
Order in Asia”). The sinister reality behind 
the phrase he correctly traces back to the 
Mitteleuropa and Drang nach Osten con- 
cepts. These two are among the oldest 
traditions in expansive German imperialism 
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—traditions, be it noted, which existed long 
before the Treaty of Versailles, on which 
Nazism is so often and so superficially 
blamed. 

The book gives a brilliant though unfor- 
fortunately brief and incomplete study of 
Nazi economic decrees in Occupied Europe. 
Thereby, Dr. Einzig reveals the so-called 
“New Order” (quotation marks!) as being 
in some ways more of a disorder than an 
order, and as being in many ways not new 
but the oldest form of international rela- 
tions in history, namely, sheer brutal eco- 
nomic piracy. Even civilized governments, 
to be sure, exploit military victory in order 
to impose punitive and revengeful peace 
treaties: for example, some—by no means 
all—-sections of Versailles. But the Nazi 
policy, as Dr. Einzig proves beyond all 
doubt, is not merely to punish or to take 
revenge, but is “the complete enslavement 
and extermination of the vanquished by the 
victor” (p. 144). 

The book’s subject matter, all of vital 
concern to Americans who wish to fight the 
Nazis realistically, is a series of insightful 
though brief analyses of the Nazi monetary 
policy, foreign exchange policy, price policy, 
industrial policy, and agricultural policy, 
and an extremely brief summary of political 
and foreign policy. Except for the last 
item, “this book is mainly concerned with 
the economic aspects of Hitler’s plans for 
a New Order in Europe” (p. 11). Despite 
its unqualified title, the book frankly and 
explicitly omits most of the noneconomic 
aspects of the “New Order.” Since the 
book fairly warns the reader of this quali- 
fication at the start, it would be unfair to 
criticize the book for this exclusive stress 
on economics. 

On the other hand, it would be un- 
fortunate if the reader should get the im- 
pression that economic piracy is all there is 
to Nazism, or is even the essence of Nazism. 
This aspect, as Dr. Einzig proves, is, on the 
contrary, one of the oldest in history. What 
makes Nazism the new and particularly vile 
“order” which it is? First, its ethics and 
Weltanschauung. These glorify as “good” 
what the two western traditions of Chris- 
tianity and classicism reject as “evil.” Sec- 
ond, Nazism’s political theory and practice. 
These glorify what the western traditions of 
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rationalism, individualism, and civil liberty 
reject as “tyranny.” 

In general, Dr. Einzig appears to share 
the rather breathlessly “modern” emphasis 
on economic motive as the hidden Weltgeist 
of history. Yet Dr. Einzig himself proves, 
in one of his many brilliant passages, that 
Hitler’s. war can never be explained by 
economic determinism alone: 


“In 1939, when Germany decided upon 
war, between half and two-thirds of the 
trade of South-Eastern Europe was under 
German control. Germany was then well 


on her way toward introducing her eco-, 


nomic ‘New Order’ in the countries she 
claimed for herself as her living space. In 
spite of this, she preferred war to peace.” 
(P. 146.) 


Let us express the unexpressed implica- 
tions of this quotation. A true explanation 
of the Nazi decision to fight in 1939—and 
of the Nazi “New Order” in general—re- 
quires two noneconomic: elements in addi- 
tion to the extremely important economic 
one. These two are the moral element of 
evil and the philosophical and educational 
element of bringing up German youth on 
a cult of military aggression and political 
tyranny. 

PETER VIERECK 

Harvard University 


McInnis, EDGAR. The War: Second Year. 
Pp. ix, 318. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $2.00. 


This volume conforms closely to the 
pattern of the earlier one on the first twelve 
months of the war, reviewed in THE AN- 
NALS, March 1941. The narrative is di- 
vided into four relatively equal chapters, 
followed by eleven pages of documentary 
appendix and a chronology of events relat- 
ing to the war from September 1, 1940 to 
September 30, 1941. The colorless table 
of contents divided the year’s history into 
four relatively equal periods, “September to 
December 1940,” and so forth, is for- 
tunately relieved in the text by subtitles: 
The Battle of Britain, The Battle of the 
Atlantic, The Battle of the Balkans, and 
The Russian Campaign. 

In view of the fact that the events are 
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too recent to be seen in the usual historical - 
perspective, the selection and the empha- 
sis seem sound. The organization of the 
voluminous material is a little stereotyped 
but the narrative moves forward with 
clarity and precision. The comments on 
the fall of Greece merit repetition here. | 
“So Greece was added to the roll of small 
nations, who, standing undaunted in defense 
of their liberties against overwhelming odds, 
had written a new page in the story of the 
battle for human freedom... . The flowers 
which strewed the path of the British pris- 
oners whom the Nazis paraded through 
Athens” were the “spontaneous manifesta- 
tions of Greek spirit.” One might go fur- 
ther and speak of them as a symbol of 
friendship for Britain and the love of lib- 
erty among the conquered peoples which 
will ultimately destroy Nazi domination. 


` Mussolini comes in for a good deal of sar- 


casm: “The Greeks showed themselves in- 
sultingly impervious to the martial tradi- 
tions of Rome,” and despite the boasting 
about the Italian fleet, British ascendancy 
in the Mediterranean could be curbed only 
“by a Germany who had neither ships nor 
bases in that sea.” The account of the Rus- 
sian campaign suffers from being done at 
too close range; the significance of the fight- 
ing on the different fronts of the two-thou- 
sand-mile battle line is not always apparent. 

The extraordinary complexity ‘of modern 
warfare is admirably presented in the quota- 
tion (p. 108) from General Wavell: “There 
are new forces to handle, both on the 
ground and in the air, with potentialities 
that are largely unexplored. . . . The com- 
mander with the imagination—the genius, 
in fact—to use the new forces may have his 
name written among the ‘great captains.’ 
But he will not win that title easily... . 
On the ground he will have to handle forces 
moving at a speed and ranging at a distance 
‘far exceeding that of the most mobile cav- 
alry of the past; a study of naval strategy 
and tactics as well as those of cavalry will 
be essential to him. . . . Needless to say, he 
must be able to handle air forces with the 
same knowledge as forces on land... . It 
is the combination of the two, never the 
action of one alone, that will bring success 
for a future war.” To this he might well 
add the need of some understanding of the 
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` equally complex problems of the economic 
. and psychological aspects of “total war.” 
Among the documents of the appendix, 
the treaty between Japan and the U.S.S.R., 
signed at Moscow April 13, 1941, is of espe- 
cial interest, now that the two powers are 
engaged on opposite sides in a life-and-death 
struggle of the nations. “To maintain 
peaceful and friendly relations . . .” and 
“observe neutrality. through the duration of 
the conflict” seems destined to become a 
“scrap of paper” under :the tremendous 


™ pressure of this tragic world struggle. The 


` steps in our own progress toward active 
participation in the war are emphasized by 
pertinent excerpts from the Lend-Lease Bill 
` and the joint message of August 15, 1941 
from President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill to Premier Stalin. 

Perhaps it is too early to expect more in 
the way of emphasis upon fundamental 
problems and the broader sweep of the 
course of the war. Nevertheless, suggestive 
%omments on this aspect might profitably 
replace some of the details of military his- 
tory. 

: WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 

University of Pennsylvania 


Kınc-HALL, STEPHEN. Total Victory. Pp. 
xii, 306. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1942. $2.00. 

‘King-Hall’s view is that German total 
war can be defeated only by Allied total 
war, The strategy that should be followed 
ought to be built up on utmost military ef- 
fort, combined with the evocation and 
propagation within Germany of a Free Ger- 
man movement, by putting the Hitlerian 
government on the horns of a dilemma. 
This can be achieved by publication and 
reiteration through all the channels of 
propaganda of an Anglo-American ulti- 
matum: the. promise of unending attack 
until Germany withdraws all her armed 
forces within her pre-Munich frontiers. 
Time and constant attack will make these 
terms the wedge which will be driven be- 
tween the Nazi Party and the army, with 
the ultimate overthrow of the Nazis by the 
German Army and people. Then the Brit- 
ish and the Americans must be ready to act 
together to establish a peace force which, 
for a period of ten years and. successive 
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periods of five years, as necessary, will en- 
force peace by going all-out at any aggressor 
the instant his troops cross a frontier. By 
“Total Victory” King-Hall means a peace so 
evenhanded in all its arrangements as to 
win the eventual loyalty of the defeated 
peoples. 

In summary, then, King-Hall advocates 
(1) the development of psychological war- 
fare by the United Nations, (2) another 
variation of Streit’s peace proposals, and 
(3) another form of the endless stream of 
plans demanding a “just” peace. But like 
Finland’s payment of her war debts to the 
United States, King-Hall’s contribution is 
less to be noted for its intrinsic value than 
for the sentiment that prompted it. But 
the author cannot be blamed wholly for 
that, for a bewildered public avid for jour- 
nalistic impressions about world affairs can- 
not give a writer much fime for pondering. 
Academically speaking, King-Hall’s essay is 
in no sense a penetrating work of social or 
political significance. It could stand quite 
a dose of such studies as the proposals of 
the Committee for National Morale and of 
numerous works (F. C. Bartlett, C. H. 
Grattan, H. D. Lasswell, H. L. Childs, O. 
W. Riegel, J. M. Read, J. R. Mock, D. C. 
Miller, E. Taylor, G. B. Munson, C. J. 
Rollo—just to cite a few) analyzing the use 
of propaganda as a political weapon. The 
policing of the world by the Anglo-American 
forces is a very attractive idea. But nearly 
all of the many of these eloquent and “per- 
suasive” books and pamphlets which preach 
the need for “union now” and a future 
Anglo-American alliance to police the world 
ignore—just like King-Hall—the fact that 
the bombing plane in the possession of con- 
tinental peoples forever makes it impossible 
for a maritime alliance to control large land 
masses from a position on the perimeter. 
It is true that America and Britain may 
have. to huddle together in the future; but 
if they are to achieve anything more than 
a stalemate in the present war, they must 
have continental allies who will have quite 
a bit. to say about the shape and direction 
of the peace. And such allies may not be. 
enticed by parochial insistence on the 
unique importance of the United States and 
Great Britain. Finally, King-Hall’s “Way 
to Total Victory” is studded with pro- 
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posals glittering with a dashing disregard for 
probability. He approves of “a perfect 
world” (p. 230), propounds “large-scale in- 
ternational public works which cut across 
national frontiers and link peoples together 
through their material needs” (p. 234), and 
believes that “if every telephone subscriber 
in the world could ring up anyone in any 
part of the world for 1s., a great step for- 
ward would have been made in the task of 
world education” (pp. 238-39). Just to be 
sure that his numerous proposals cannot be 
questioned by realists (who, at any rate, 
can be always discredited morally as 
- “cynics” lacking idealistic convictions, or 
as “unprincipled” individuals uninterested 
in theories of social morality), King-Hall 
concludes: “We know that the obstacles 
(financial and technical) to the attainment 
of this and similar arrangements for the im- 
provement of humdn intercourse and under- 
standing are of negligible magnitude relative 
to the obstacles men overcome for the more 
furious conduct of Total War” (p. 239; 
italics are ours). - 

King-Hall has written a book whose en- 
tertaining qualities are sure to appeal to 
the modern school’ of Utopian thought, but 
the study is certainly weak in the ideas 
which so charmingly avoid the implications 
of international realities. In short, it is a 
confusing picture of a confused period 
which,. at its best, is admittedly none too 
good. 

JoserH S. Roucek 

Hofstra College 


Rovcek, Joser{s S. (Ed.). Contemporary 
Europe. Pp. xi, 670. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., 1941. $5.00. 

This symposium, primarily of studies in 
history, is by thirty authors, including some 
well known in the social sciences. In real- 
ity there are two books: chapters 1—4 and 
25-33 recount Europe’s affairs in general, 
especially its international relations; chap- 
ters 5-24 comprise a series of state and 
regional histories, including geographical de- 
scriptions, embracing all the countries of 
that continent. Throughout appear valu- 
able summaries of natural resources, to- 
gether with pertinent comments on cultural 
progress. There are numerous side lights, 
—for example, mention of Switzerland’s 
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singing societies. An interesting set of new 
maps underscores the text. In one section, 
economic affairs are illustrated by semi- 
logarithmic charts. 

The point of departure for international 
relations is President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points; the termination is with the fall of 
France in 1940. Certain chapters treat 
science, the arts, and education. The editor 
is also co-author, contributing the first and 
last chapters and that discussing Czecho- 
slovakia. Sections are contributed by René 


Albrecht-Carrié, Howard Becker, Lynn M. œ 


Case, Oscar G. Darlington, Huntley Dupre, 
Chester Verne Easum, John C. Engelsman, 
R. E. Falconer, Michael T. Florinsky, J. 
Marshall Gersting, James L. Glanville, Wil- 
son Leon Godshall, Frederick E. Graham, 
Ernst C. Helmreich, John Weldon Hoot, 
Harry N. Howard, Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Tibor Kerekes, Hans 
Kohn, William L. Kolb, Loren C. MacKin- 
ney, George S. Pettee, Joseph Remenyi, S. 
Harrison Thomson, Margaret H. Warrens 
Roland L. Warren, and Gerald Wendt. 
Lieutenant Colonel R. E. Dupuy evaluates 
military strategy as set by European geog- 
raphy. : 

The co-operative authorship, with its 
magnitude of factual detail, has produced 
a better-rounded work than seems possible 
for a single author. Any important points 
overlooked by certain contributors are usu- 
ally found in the parallel accounts by others. 
Nevertheless, additional cross references 
would be helpful. Stresemann’s and Bri- 
and’s peace efforts, for example, are not 
in the chapter treating the peace projects 
of their era, but are indicated later, in that 
outlining German history. Laval’s agree- 
ment with Italy in 1935 respecting Ethiopia 
appears not in the discussion of France but 
in two other chapters. The disestablish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Spain is told not in the account of the Span- 
ish revolution but in reference to the Papal 
relations with the governments of Europe. 

The “curse of minorities” (p. 8) is an 
unfortunate subtitle, as is the “settlement”. 
(p. 91) of the inter-Allied war debts. Oth- 
ers than the British (p. 86) lack racial 
purity. Baldwin should be indicated (p. 
97) as back of Britain’s coalition govern- 
ment of 1931. Poland’s partition in 1939 
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was its fifth, not its fourth (p. 427). 
Czechoslovakia was the first, not the last 
(p. 536) barrier to Germany’s eastward 
march. One might have contrasted the fre- 
quent cabinet changes in Poland with the 
relative stability of Czechoslovakia. 

The Balkan national divisions within the 
Near East are grouped in one chapter, the 
western Asiatic and Egyptian divisions in 
another (the latter commendably handled 
by H. N. Howard). In this grouping the 
balance elsewhere observed in the allocation 

of space disappears. Whereas Norway and 
Switzerland each have eleven pages, Yugo- 
slavia receives only four, and Greece two. 
An early general chapter titled as ending 
with 1930 carries over to 1936 for the naval 
negotiations, thus weakening a later chapter. 
The chapters on the Balkans and Hungary 
are of labored style. More mention might 
be made of the Macedonians, and Portugal’s 
Atlantic islands might be remembered. The 
contemporary world outside Europe is little 
discussed. ; 

VERNON J. PURYEAR 
University of California 


Scumitt, Bernapotte E. (Ed.). Some 
Historians of Modern Europe. Pp. ix, 
532. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. $5.00. 

This book is a collective work of former 
students of the Department of History of 
the University of Chicago. It deals with 
twenty-two leading European historians, 
most of whom have died since the outbreak 
of the first World War, a few of whom 
are still alive though in old age. The work 
of all these twenty-two historians was in the 
field of modern European history. ‘They 
represent all leading European nations: 
seven are French, five English, four Ger- 
man, three Russian, two Italian, and one 
Spanish. Of course this list is accidental, 
based on the composition of the seminar 
and the predilection anu fields of study of 
its members. Though it is not inclusive 
(men as important as Friedrich Meinecke 
and others are omitted), it is representative. 
Above all, the book fills a definite gap in 
our available literature and should be of 
interest to any student in the field of mod- 
ern. European history or of historiography. 

‘As the historians represented in this vol- 
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ume are different in their approach to his- 
tory and in their style of writing, so are the 
essays devoted to them and their work. All 
of them maintain a uniformly high level of 
scholarship, and most of them are interest- 
ingly written, offering much more than the 
biography of a historian, namely, a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of that period 
about which he worked and of the period 
in which he worked and which he repre- 
sented; for it may be said that probably 
few writers or intellectual workers are as 
characteristic of the period in which they 
work as historians are. Historical judgment 
is frequently the judgment of a generation 


„about a former one, and these judgments 


change with the changing views of genera- 
tions, or rather with the various aspects of 
complex historical reality which happened 
to be in the foreground of public interest at 
a given period. In that sense this book 
has some added importance as representing 
the views of American historians at the end 
of the fourth decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

On the whole, this is a very successful 
venture in co-operative scholarly enterprise, 
a work the perusal of which will be of in- 
terest and profit to the historian and to 
social scientists, and a book that is well 
produced and technically pleasant to read. 
It is to be regretted that the index is con- 
fined to persons; it could have been even 
more useful by listing events and ideas. 
And there are a few typographical misprints 
which should be corrected in a second edi- 
tion, which might also increase the useful- 
ness of the book by including some further 
essays on historians omitted this time. The 
University of Chicago History Department 
and its Press have in any case rendered a 
service to the profession by publishing the 
present volume. 

Hans Konn 

Smith College 


Sweet, PAUL R. Friedrich von Gentz: De- 
fender of the Old Order. Pp. viii, 326. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1941. $4.00. 

It is strange that Friedrich von Gentz has 
not attracted more biographers these last 
years; for though he was not one of the 
great actors on the world stage, nor one of 
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the great creative minds in the realm of 
political thought, he played a sufficiently im- 
portant role in one of the most revolu- 
tionary and critical periods of European 
history to interest us at present. He was 
one of the earliest political journalists in a 
Germany awakening out of political leth- 
argy and social torpor under the inspiration 
of the French Revolution and the blows of 
Napoleon’s armies. He was in contact with 
the early thinkers of political romanticism, 
inspired by Burke whose Refections he 
translated, and a close friend of Adam 
Müller. Born as a Prussian, he served 
Prussia for a time, and then left for Vienna 


where he spent the rest of his life as a, 


trusted adviser of Metternich. He had in- 
teresting ideas on the pacification of Eu- 
rope, both during Napoleon’s reign and 
after its liquidation. Often he showed a 
clear insight into the necessities of a situa- 
tion and the need for moderation. In 1815 
he opposed the ultras in France and char- 
acterized their desire for the return of ab- 
solutism: “No color is black enough to 
. portray the system and the views of this 
party. It longs for the absolute counter- 
revolution, the annihilation of everything, 
that does not appear compatible with the 
old regime in its full extent.” He was 
equally opposed to the German nationalists 
and Prussian expansionists who demanded 
in 1815 a dismemberment of France. Their 
spirit of revenge exasperated him, and out 
of his experience with the Prussian army 
and diplomats he declared that he would 
rather let himself be “captured by the 
French than delivered to the protection of 
those beasts.” Though he regarded himself 
as a “defender of the old,” he knew that 
“the spirit of the age would in the end re- 
main the more powerful.” In a period full 
of great changes and world-shaking events, 
of. great personalities and colorful mores, 
Gentz’s life was not devoid of the glamour 
which such a period would throw upon any- 
body who, highly intelligent and cultured, 
charming and handsome, politically and so- 
cially influential, moved in its center. Thus 
the biography of such a figure is a promising 
task. . 
The author of the present biography com- 
bines excellent and painstaking scholarship 


with the ability to write smoothly and 
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easily. The book that he has produced, 
the first full-length biography of Gentz for 
almost forty years, is a very competent 
piece of work, and it reads interestingly. It 
is based on an exhaustive knowledge of the 
sources. It distinguishes five periods in 
Gentz’s active life, and this division seems 
on the whole a happy and appropriate one: 
the publicist, 1797-1802; the intriguer, 
1802-5; the nationalist, 1805-9; the Euro- 
pean, 1809-17; and the conservative, 1817- 
28. The last years of: his life removed 
him from the stage of interest and ended™ 
in political disillusionment and isolation, 
though in comparative happiness which the 


"man of 67 found in the love of Fanny Elss- 


ler, the famous dancer, who was then 19 
years of age. 

The only regret which the reader of this 
book will feel is that it is confined to being 
a straight piece of biographical history 
which could have been written as well ` 
thirty years ago. The troubled times of 
revolution, war, and peacemaking of 138 
years ago have today an added importance 
for our generation. A book on Gentz could 
have been made of wider significance and 
could have gained in depth if the author had 
devoted himself to an analysis of the im- 
portance of Gentz’s political thought for 
the solution of the problems of his own 
period, and had drawn some conclusions 
and analogies as. well as pointed out dif- 
ferences and discrepancies with relation to 
the problems facing our own generation: 
Many of Gentz’s_ political considerations, 
especially from the middle period of his 
life, lend themselves well to such a study 
in comparative politics. 

Hans Koun 

Smith College 


TAYLOR, A. J. P. The Habsburg Monarchy, 
1815-1918. Pp. xii, 316. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941. $3.00. _ 
It is altogether timely that a history of 

the Habsburg Monarchy should appear: at 

this hour. Mr. Taylor’s volume purports 
to give the history of the Empire from the 

period’ of the Congress’ of Vienna in 1815 

to the collapse of the Dual Monarchy in 

1918. 

The author has not attempted to com- 
press within the confines of a single volume 
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the “complete” story of the late Empire of 
. the Habsburgs. His work is “concerned 
solely with the imperial organization, with 
its weaknesses, its .difficulties, its successes, 
and its final failure.’ Changes in the life 
of the people, the national awakening of 
the subject peoples, and the development of 
new cultures are outlined only insofar as 
they are concerned with the imperial sys- 
tem itself. This limitation—a very natural 
one—is at once the strength and the weak- 
ness of the volume. The author is clearly 
aware of the central problems of the old 
Empire, and especially of those questions 
which arose out of the relationship of the 
dominant German and Magyar groups and 
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the subject nationalities, and of the land- - 


lord and peasant situation, though some- 
what more attention could have been given 
to these problems. 

The work begins with the Napoleonic 
War and closes with the “first German war” 
and the disastrous result. The first portion 
Gt the book carries the story to the revolu- 
tion of 1848, which the author does not 
consider to be quite as nodal a point in Aus- 
trian history as many students have consid- 
ered it to be. The next few chapters discuss 
the “new absolutism” of Schwarzenberg and 

' Bach and the “constitutional absolutism” of 
Schmerling. There is an excellent discus- 
sion of the “dual system,” and the author 
rightly points out, of course, that the dual- 
ism of Austria-Hungary brought little solu- 
tion to the problems of the Monarchy, 
thanks to the studied failure to meet the 
issue of the nationalities. The last chapters, 
which deal with the final collapse, are 
equally well done and comprehensive. The 
point of the whole story is well illustrated 
by a statement from Count Czernin: “We 
were bound to die. We were at liberty to 
choose the manner of our death, and we 
chose the most terrible.” 

The work closes with an appendix on 
“The Political and Ethnographical Structure 
of Austria-Hungary” and a brief but useful 
bibliography. It should take its ‘place, not 
as a detailed piece of historical research, 

“but as a very much needed and well-rounded 
history of the last hundred years of the 
Austrian structure. With propaganda once 
more making its appearance for the restora- 
tion of the Habsburgs to a Central Euro- 
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pean throne, this work should perform a 
very special service. Its splendid literary 
style should recommend it to a wide reading 
public. : 
Harry N. HOWARD 
Miami University 


GRAHAM, MALBONE W. The Diplomatic 
Recognition of the Border States, Part 
III: Latvia, Pp. ix, 399-564. Berkeley: 
University of California, 1941. $1.75. 


This is the third part (Part I: Finland; 
Part II: Estonia) of a work dealing with 
the emergence at the close of the first 
World War of independent republics which 
prior to that were parts of-the Russian 
Empire’ At this time the author presents 
the diplomatic aspects of the de facto and 
de jure recognition of another of these new 
countries, namely, Latvia. The author does 
not remain on the surface of the diplomatic 
arena, but tries to understand the deeper 
political and social motives underlying the 
diplomatic moves. He succeeds in giving a 
convincing analysis of the factors present 
in the situation: the persistent attempts on 
the part of Germany, in spite of the defeat 
on the Western Front, to retain a maximum 
of influence in the area of the Baltic Sea, 
if not for the Reich itself then at least for 
the German minority present there; the 
weakness of Russia, then too absorbed in 
her civil war to be able to conduct any 
serious action on the outside; the cautious 
indecision of the Allies, not very familiar 
with the local problems, and torn between 
the desires of checking the influence of 
Germany and fighting the spread of Com- 
munism. ; 

This book can also be conceived of as a 
vivid account of the dramatic struggle of 
a nation for its independence, a nation 
which, because of its small size, cannot 
offer much of an argument through force, 
but has to appeal to legal and moral prin- 
ciples and constantly remind the world of 
its existence. - 

One of the points on which one might 
disagree with the author is his evaluation 
of the Communist occupation of Riga early 
in 1919 as having benefited the Latvian 
cause. The author’s argument that this 
occupation prevented German domination 
of the area does not hold. The Latvian Na- 
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tional Government had to leave Riga only 
because of the Russian advance, and Von 
der Goltz’s overthrow of this government in 
Liepaja was possible solely because of the 
weakness of the Latvians, caused by the 
attack of the Red Guards. 

Most Latvians would disagree with the 
author’s use of “Letts” and “Lettish” in- 
stead of “Latvians” and “Latvian,” the 
former being the Germanized and the latter 
the English version. 

In reading this book at the present time, 
one cannot keep from thinking that a new 
period of reallotting Europe is at hand 
with many of the same forces again opera- 
tive. This gives Graham’s work particular 
significance. There is also a wealth of 
bibliographical references, and many im- 
portant documents are reproduced. 

PETER LEJINS 

University of Maryland 


Stace, W. T. The Destiny of Western 
Man. Pp. xi, 322. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1942. $3.00. 

This book by a professor of philosophy 
received the publisher’s first prize for non- 
fiction books submitted by members of 
American college faculties. The award 
probably did no service to the book: the 
judges thought it and announced it to be 

“as searching and rousing a book as any 
in our age. ” This the book certainly is not. 

But it is a most competent and creditable 

achievement in its field of popular political 

philosophy, though the approach is not en- 
tirely new and the style not sufficiently alive 
to merit the praise quoted above. 

The book represents an attempt to justify 
our faith in democratic ideas by a reasoned 
argument. It states rightly that fascism is 
a revolt against civilization in the sense that 
civilization is a belief of the rule of reason 
in human life. Thus ultimately the differ- 
ences between fascism and civilization rest 
upon different interpretations of the nature 
of man. 

The author knows that he will not be able 
to convince fascists by his reasoned argu- 
ment, because they fundamentally reject 
reason; but he hopes to offer to liberals a 
more solid structure on which to base their 
faith in reason, in liberty and equality. He 
proceeds on his job in a slow and deliberate 
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way. He rightly regards as the distinctive 
characteristics of democratic civilization, 
belief in the infinite value of the individual 
and belief in the ideals of equality and lib- 
erty. He finds their roots in the Greek 
theory of the primacy of reason and the 
Christian theory-of the primacy of sym- 
pathy. Given, as the author assumes, the 
conception of the satisfactory life as the 
ultimate standard by reference to which all 
moral ideals are to be judged, he makes a 
good case for showing that reason is more 
conducive to a satisfactory life than unrea- 
son, Plato than Schopenhauer. The same 
applies to sympathy and selflessness as 
against self-assertion and the repudiation 
of sympathy. As the author prefers Plato 
to Schopenhauer, he prefers Christ to 
Nietzsche. Thus the argument ends -with 
the conviction that the democratic life is 
proved in itself as a good way of life, and 
the democratic cause as one worthy of tri- 
umph, not because it is our cause, but 
because it is a just cause. 
Hans KOHN 

, smith College 


Hoac, C. Leonard. Preface to Prepared- 
ness: The Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference and Public Opinion. Pp. 205. 
Washington: American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1941. Clothbound: $3.00; 
Paperbound: $2.50. 

Dr. Hoag’s study will undoubtedly ios 
in some readers amused contempt for a 
generation which naively hoped for peace 
and disarmament and contributed in no 
small measure’ to the present successes of 
the predatory states. And yet, it is pre- 
cisely at this time when we thrill at the 
launching of every new warship that the 
story of the Washington Conference can 
be read with profit. It should serve to 
clarify our thinking with respect to the 
ultimate objectives of this war and the 
manner in which those objectives may be 


` realized. 


Our author deftly summarizes American 
naval history and then proceeds to trace 
the currents of public opinion during the 
years 1919-22. The task of plowing 
through a multitude of riewspapers, periodi- 
cals, memoranda, and tracts, as well as plat- 
form and radio utterances, is a difficult one, 
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and Dr. Hoag is to be commended highly 
for his industry and clarity. He succeeds 
in recreating the spirit of those hectic and 
hopeful years. Millions of Americans were 
determined that the first World War should 
not have been fought in vain. Marshaled 
chiefly by the newly enfranchised women, 
by religious bodies and organized labor, and 
ably led by the New York World and Sena- 
tor Borah, public opinion overwhelmed 
Congress and literally drove President 
Harding to take action. The administra- 

«tion desired to achieve naval supremacy 
before calling any conference, but the pro- 
ponents of disarmaments were not to be 
denied. They cleverly raised the appealing 
slogans of economy and relief from the 
burden of taxation which moved all sections 
of the population. 

The force of organized democracy was so 
compelling that it had to be reckoned with 
during the Conference and for a consider- 
able time thereafter. In addition to the 
American Delegation, an Advisory Commit- 
tee representative of economic and religious 
groups served both to absorb the shock of 
popular clamor and to guide opinion into 
“reasonable” channels. After the Confer- 
ence, the proponents of a “Treaty Navy” 
found it necessary to organize a counter 
drive to prevent reduction beyond what 

` they considered a margin of safety. 

Though not directly concerned with 
present-day problems, Dr. Hoag’s book has 
its lessons for the architects of-a new world 
order. At the close of this war public 
opinion may again be aroused to demand 
a reduction in armaments; but if such ef- 
forts are not to prove futile, it will be 
necessary to bear in mind two cardinal prin- 
ciples: the economic and nationalistic causes 
of war must be dealt with, and isolationism 
must be repudiated. Modern peace, like 
modern war, must be total and co-operative. 

Oscar I. JANowsky 

College of the City of New York 


MeveER-LINDENBERG, HERMANN. El Proce- 
dimiento interamericano para consolidar 
la paz. Pp. 312. Bogota: Talleres Grafi- 
cos Mundo al Dia, 1941. $3.50. 

This volume, a publication of the Faculty 
of Law, of the National University at 

Bogota, is a much more than ordinarily 
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good analysis of the development of inter- 
American procedures for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes. The approach is in gen- 
eral chronological, with much the greater 
emphasis being placed on the period begin- 
ning with the Santiago Conference of 1923. 

The author has based his study primarily 
on the sources, not merely the published 
Final Acts but also the diarios of sessions 
of the various conferences. He has further 
used a variety of secondary materials. The 
large part of his materials has been in Span- 
ish, although some are composed of English, 
German, and French items. The New York 
Times, interestingly enough, was his ‘chief 
reliance for the developments of the Lima 
Conference of 1938. 

The Santiago Conference, the author con- 
cludes, began a new era of Pan-American- 
ism. He includes in that connection a 
good account of the origins of the Gondra 
treaty, the importance of which he is in- 
clined to overestimate. The work of the 
Washington Conference of 1928-29, the 
Montevideo Conference of 1933, the Buenos 
Aires Conference of 1936, and others, is 
discussed in detail, Strangely enough, 
though the preface is dated June 1941, the 
Habana meeting of foreign ministers, oc- 
curring a year previously, is not treated. 
The analysis of projects and attitudes is 
good in almost all cases, although it would 
be improved if set more in a matrix of 
contemporary developments in world poli- 
tics; that technique is not used much until 
the author comes to deal with the Lima 
Conference. 

No other conference, we are told, was 
imbued with so elevated and scientific spirit 
as the one at Buenos Aires in December 
1936; the importance of the one at Lima, 
two years later, lay more in its political ef- 
fects than in its contribution to Pan-Ameri- 
can juridical procedures. The author has, 
indeed, consciously refrained from giving 
‘primary, or even important, consideration 
to the purely political aspects of the suc- 
cessive gatherings—his concern has been 
with peace-seeking procedures. 

Among the recommendations made in a 
final chapter are the creation of a central 
tribunal of inter-American arbitration and 
also the establishment of an inter-American 
tribunal of justice. The author also feels 
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that there should be greater co-ordination 
of consultative methods and other pre- 
arbitral procedures. He makes one inci- 
dental statement (p. 216) which ‘should 


have much wider circulation in-this country - 


than it has heretofore had: “the American 

‘dictatorship, absolute control by the cau- 
dillo, has historic origins and sociological 
objectives very distinct from those of Fas- 
cist, Nazi, or Bolshevik totalitarianism in 
Europe.” 

A few mistakes of fact or questionable 
conclusions are to be noted. The United. 
States did not, for example, extend diplo- 
matic recognition to William Walker’s gov- 
ernment in Nicaragua (p. 39). One may 
question the statement (p. 196) that the 
Panama ‘Conference of 1939 “degenerated 
almost into\a meeting of representatives of 
the Ministers of Foreign Relations” due to 
the fact that several Latin American states 
failed to send their foreign ministers be- 
cause Secretary Hull did not attend- the 
conference. : 

About a hundred pages of documents, 
dating back to the Washington Conference 
of 1889-90, add to the utility of the vol- 
ume. The textual portion of the study 
closes with a note of optimism—‘Pan 
Americanism, today more than ever, has 
the historic mission of contributing to. the 
impulse for the regeneration of Interna- 
tional Law in the world.” ` 

ot RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON 
University of California at Los Angeles 


WINFIELD; P. H. The Foundations and the 
Future of International Law. Pp. 125. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 
$1.25. 


` Attempting to present the foundations _ 


and the future of international law in such 
brief compass (actually less than 125 
pocket-size pages),-is obviously a consid- 
erable undertaking. Mr. Winfield indicates 
in his Preface that the book “is written pri- 
marily for the layman: it is not sufficiently 
full or technical for the lawyer.” In com- 
mon with international lawyers throughout 
the world, Professor Winfield finds “some- 
what disquieting” the current popular im- 
pression that international law “has ceased 
to exist.” His little booklet is therefore ‘an 
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attempt “first, to set out in simple terms 
the bare elements of International Law and, 
secondly, to estimate its future.” 

Within 35 pages, “Part I. Peace” dis- 
cusses the definition, the history, and the 
sources of international law, and presents a 
brief analysis of sovereign and part-sover- 
eign states, intervention, territory, jurisdic- 
tion, equality of states; treaties, and the 


. efforts since 1899 toward the preservation 


of peace. To an American it would seem 
that the two pages given to the Monroe 
Doctrine might better have. been omitted - 
from so brief a: survey of the law of peace, 
particularly since Professor Winfield takes 
no account of developments in this hemi- 
sphere since 1930. 

The fifty pages of Parts II and III con- 
stitute a remarkably complete -survey of 
the major rules of warfare and of- the 
rights and duties of neutrals—objective for . 
a book written in the midst of war, save 
for an understandable tendency to indicate 
German violations. e 

In dealing with the future, the author. 
again follows the old classification of peace, 
war, and neutrality. For the general rules 
of the law of peace he predicts continuing 
usefulness and gradual improvement to 
meet changing conditions, with strong em- 
phasis on the necessity for providing an 
alternative to war for the settlement of 
international disputes.. He favors com- 
pulsóry economic sanctions under the 
League—of which “all states should agree 
to become, and to remain, members”—but 
he does not envisage any rapid progress in 
this direction. He thinks the law of war 
will continue to be “tolerably well ob- ' 
served,” with threat of retaliation the ma- 
jor sanction. As to neutrality, he says it 
would disappear if the reforms he suggested 
for strengthening the League should be 
adopted. In the meanwhile, he approves 
the current revival of Grotius’ “benevolent 
neutrality”: in a new form, which he calls 
“retributive neutrality”; for instance, he 
sees American aid to Britain as “a vindica- 
tion of the Law of Neutrality, by retaliatory 
measures against the Axis Powers” after 
their “cynical” violation’ of “the neutrality 
of the minor states.”, He foresees changes 
in the rules of blockade and contraband, but 
thinks “neutral citizens themselves would 
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become more ‘peace-minded’ if they realized 
that a war between two other states, far 
from bringing them enormous profits, would 
go near to ruining their overseas trade.” 
His hope for the future lies in the slow de- 
velopment of “a law-abiding spirit” within 
the community of states. 
Recognizing the urgent need for explain- 
ing international law to the layman, this 
‘reviewer reluctantly admits that the task is 
not adequately met. by this little book; 
nevertheless, it provides a brief summary 
™ that should be very useful in classes in 
contemporary history or current events. 
HELEN Dwicut RED 
Bryn Mawr College 


Burton, Marcaret E. The Assembly of 
the League of Nations. Pp. xi, 441. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
$4.50. : 


Miss Burton has written a fine book 

about the League Assembly. The first two 
echapters deal with the origins of the League 

and the Assembly, and the third details the 
heart-warming story of the First Assembly, 
which met in November 1920 under the 
heavy pall of our rejection of the League 
and created for itself a role not intended 
even by the authors of the League Cove- 
nant, as the voice of the lesser powers, the 
controller of the. League’s finances, and a 
regularly functioning organ with annual 
meetings. 

Succeeding chapters explain in clear fash- 
ion the composition of the Assembly, its 
organization and ‘committee structure, its 
rules of procedure, and its relation to the 
Secretariat. There is an excellent chapter 
on the operation of the great committees, 


in which so much of the Assembly’s work 


is done. 

` Miss Burton’s discussion of the Una- 
nimity Rule opens with a list of the ex- 
ceptions to it, and describes the mitigations 
of its rigor by the desire for agreement, 
by abstention from voting, and by the 
adoption of voeus, instead of binding reso: 
lutions. The five cases in which unanimity 
was not achieved are analyzed, with the 
conclusion that the rule is most likely to 
paralyze action when the peace of the world 
is in danger and the interests of the great 
powers really involved. The author’s dis- 
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cussion of the Assembly as an opinion-form- 
ing and policy-making body is equally pene- 
trating. 

Two chapters describe the Assembly’s 
handling of international disputes. There 
is full consideration of the Manchurian, 
Chaco, Ethiopian, and Russo-Finnish crises 
—all ending in some member’s leaving the 
League. The author expresses considerable 
doubt as to the fitness of the Assembly to 
handle such crises. Yet the Assembly had 
some success in the Manchurian dispute 
after the Council had failed. It at least 
expressed the world’s disapproval of Japan’s 
course in unmistakable terms. 

Altogether, this book is a timely contribu- 
tion to the constitutional history of the 
League—timely because the hour draws 
near when we shall have to decide again 
whether to put our power behind the 
League, or another league, in preference to 
leaving everybody free to start world wars 
which only we can stop, at the cost of 
hundreds of billions of dollars and, may- 
hap, millions of American lives. Assuming 
that we do not choose the suicide of our 
capitalistic, urban civilization, we shall be 
compelled to make use of the League’s 
experience, whatever form the next attempt 
at world government may take, and Miss 
Burton has done us a service in making an 
important part of that experience readily 
available. 

DENNA FRANK FLEMING 

Vanderbilt University 


PapELForD; NORMAN J. The Panama Canal 
in Peace and War. Pp. xii, 327. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. $3.00. 


This is a volume containing the results of 
a study made under the sponsorship of the 
Bureau of International Research of Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College. The 
author was aided by funds that made pos- 
sible research work and consultations at 
the Canal Zone. Parts of the three chap- 
ters that discuss legal questions have pre- 
viously appeared in the American Journal 
of International Law. 

The book begins with an account of.why 
the Canal was constructed, a brief history 
of the enterprise up to the adoption of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty with Great Britain. 
It is interesting to note the author’s state- 
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ment, made in the concluding chapter of the 
volume, that “the determining motive in 
undertaking the construction of the Canal 
was the part it would play in national de- 
fense.” This reason for constructing the 
Canal was stressed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt; and the situation created by 
the second World War has made the 
Panama Canal of great military importance. 
However, it seems hardly correct to say 
that the American people and Government 
took up and carried out the Canal enter- 
prise primarily for military reasons. Its 
potential military significance was not over- 
looked, but the Canal was thought of as a 
great commercial highway to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, as the Suez 
Canal had opened a gateway between the 
two oceans. 

An incorrect and misleading statement is 
made on page 109 that “tolls for vessels 
transiting the Panama Canal were originally 
assessed upon the ‘net registered tonnage’ 
of a ship.” For several months after the 
Canal was opened the tolls were levied upon 
the net tonnage of vessels as determined by 
the Panama Canal Measurement Rules. On 
the same page the author states that “net 
registered tonnage is the amount of burden 
which may be carried”; but, as the author 
himself explains, a vessel ton is 100 cubic 
feet. Hence the net tonnage of a vessel 
must be a statement of the amount of space 
in which cargo may be stowed. However, 
the author apparently has a correct under- 
standing of the numerous meanings of the 
troublesome words “ton” and “tonnage.” 
He gives a good account of the controversy 
concerning the Panama Canal Vessel Meas- 
urement Rules and how the controversy 
was finally settled. 

In addition to the historical chapter and 
the three dealing respectively with the 
Rights and Powers of the United States at 
Panama; the Canal in Time of Peace, and 
the Canal in Time of War, there is a 
lengthy chapter containing a detailed ac- 
count of the many phases of Canal Admin- 
istration. The final chapter contains a 
verbal, statistical, and graphical statement 
concerning the Economic Significance of the 
Panama Canal. 


The volume contains a large store of in- 


formation and gives ample proof of diligent 
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research on the part of the author. The 
most valuable part of the book is its discus- 
sion of legal and international questions. 
Emory R. JOHNSON 
University of Pennsylvania 


Macw, Henry M. English Political Plural- 
ism. Pp. 100. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. $1.25. 

This short study of political pluralism 
covers familiar ground, but the close, logi- 
cal analysis adopted turns up a series of 
penetrating conclusions. Limiting himself 
to the principal works of Figgis, Cole, and 
Laski, the author shows that while these 
thinkers produced a new and justifiable ` 
emphasis on the rights of groups in the 
state, they all fell short of destroying the 
idealist and monistic concept of sovereignty 
through a failure to attack directly the so- 
cial contract, the general will, and the idea 
of a common good. More specifically, Fig- 
gis was too concerned with a particular 
group, the church, to discover a criterio 
for state interference in all groups; Cole 
created an unwieldy economic organization 
recognizing all possible interests without 
solving either mechanically or philosophi- 
cally the problem of co-ordination; while 
Laski was forced to abandon an incomplete | 
pluralism based on the moral autonomy of 
the individual by his acceptance of collec- 
tivism and the class-struggle pattern of 
political action. - 

The author concludes that the chief con- 
tributions of the pluralists were to demon- 
strate that the terms “society” and “state” 
involve oversimplifications, that concepts of 
the common good cannot be derived from 
these terms, and that freedom in the state 
cannot be defined substantively, but can 
be found only in the interrelations of a mul- 
tiplicity of groups. Projecting these prin- 
ciples toward a theory of the state, it is 
argued that a real unity in society may be 
discovered in the fact that in spite of 
numerous conflicts between individuals and 
groups, these individuals and groups have 
so many other interests that they (excepting 
the Marxists) hesitate to go to extremes in 
any particular conflict. Communal prob- 
lems are simply those which cannot be han- 
dled by any or all of the parties concerned. 
Sovereignty is merely an administrative ne- 
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cessity. A system of freedom may be in- 
sured through a judiciary preserving tradi- 
tional modes of resolving conflicts, and a 
party system reconciling new conflicts. The 
state is thus reduced to a political mecha- 
nism for dealing with a basic social plu- 
rality. Unity of aim or method is held to 
be contrary to democratic purposes. Free- 
dom emerges as a negative concept. 

Dr. Magid is to be congratulated for the 
skill and: care with which he has restated 
the pluralist thesis. But it may be sug- 
ested that the logic does not cover all the 
facts and imperatives of democracy, even 
assuming the peace and economic security 
which the author postulates. Whatever 
constitutional conscience restrains the ex- 
cesses of groups, the state alone is capable 
of defining and preserving constitutional 
morality. Social and political freedom are 
today inevitably merged, and unless they 
are granted a creative role, democracy has 
been robbed of an essential dynamic. Posi- 
tive conceptions of freedom will, in fact, 
arise from a nation’s traditions and oppor- 
tunities. It is probably important to find 
a philosophical system which deals with 
freedom as a force, rather than as a con- 
dition or a by-product. 

ARNAUD B. LEAVELLE 

Swarthmore College 


TAYLOR, GEORGE E. America in the New 
Pacific. Pp. 160. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. $1.75. 

Here is a short, incisive review of the 
Pacific origins of the second World War 
and the causes and the objectives of our 
participation in it. In five chapters the 
author analyzes the historic issues in our 
conflict with Japan; the principal stakes of 
American, British, Chinese, and Japanese 
diplomacy; and the nationalist aims of the 
Chinese, Indian, and other Asiatic peoples 
now making rapid strides toward independ- 
ence. The fifth chapter presents as clear 
a description of the intricacies of Chinese 
domestic politics as is to be found any- 
where, as well as offering a valuable esti- 
mate of.the importance of China’s contri- 
bution to Alied victory. Chapter seven, 
entitled “Asia for Whom,” essays a brief 
glimpse into a future, for which the author 
discerns no precise pattern, but in which 
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he expects American moral and economic 
leadership, Chinese and Indian independ- 
ence, and the co-operation of Soviet Russia 
to play much wider and more constructive 
roles than in the past. 

Readers who have devoted any consider- 
able study to the history of Far Eastern 
international relations will find little that is 
new or original in this book. To the lay- 
man, however, it brings a discriminating 
summation of the findings and opinions of 
more studious works; and layman and ex- 
pert alike will find the author’s own conclu- 
sions worth serious consideration. Though’ 


_ timely and necessarily subject to the revi- 


sion of events, he has wisely refrained from 
fastening these conclusions to purely con- 
temporaneous signposts. He reaches back 
into history and shows us the sweep and 
trends of a century. He properly recog- 
nizes the attack on Pearl Harbor as 
“the logical conclusion of many decades of 
policy” during which the irresistible force 
of Japanese imperialism moved into colli- 
sion with the immovable body of American 
opinion. This conflict he interprets as part 
of a great revolutionary change affecting 
the whole of eastern Asia. The era of white 
overlordship is over. The era of Chinese 
and Indian independence is at hand. The 
task Mr. Taylor assigns to the United 
States is to safeguard the process from in- 
terruption and subversion by a Japanese 
overlordship worse than the one it threatens 
to displace. 

Naturally, any book dealing so forth- 
rightly with such controversial issues as 
this does will stir up critical debate. Mr. 
Taylor gives far too little space to the 
Soviet Union. His analysis of the motives 
of American policy are neither so consistent 
nor so convincing as his analysis of those 
of China and Japan. He finds “westernizing 
the governments, economies, and cultures of 
East Asia” to have been the basic motive 
of American policy. It might better be 
characterized as the result. Nor does it 
square with the author’s later interpreta- 
tions of the balance of power as a factor 
compelling us to take a stand against Japan. 
He says in several places that we are fight- 
ing to retain our “leadership of Asia,” but 
his explanation of how this is to be recon- 
ciled with the nationalist aims of India and 
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China is vague: “We cannot allow Japan 
to rule them, we cannot conquer and police 
them ourselves, we can only hope to help 
them now in such a way that their future 
will be adjusted to ours.” Here and else- 
where this stimulating book raises questions 
which we may hope the author will attempt 
to answer more fully as the circumstances 
of the war permit. 
‘ A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 

Yale University ; 


SHRIDHARANI, KRISHNALAL. My India, 
My America. Pp..xx, 647. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1941. $3.75. 
My India, My America is an ambitious 

book. It includes an account of the au- 

thor’s boyhood in India and his early youth 
there as a participant in the nationalist 
movement; the impressions of seven years 
on the American scene; his stock answers 
to the stock questions asked him during 
these years; a view of women in India; an 

analysis of the psychology of Indians; a 

treatment of the nationalist movement, of 

its technique of nofviolence, and of its 
leaders; and finally a discussion of India’s 
relation to East and West and to the war. 

This is a large and varied order, which de- 

mands the jot-down, notebook approach and 

makes exhaustiveness on any subject im- 

possible. 

Mr. Shridharani’s book has in it the seeds 
of great service, if it works. For one thing, 
it tells us how good America looks to an 
Indian and suggests that the American learn 
once more “how to give to his country.” 
Second, it puts a hard, bright light on what 
Americans know and think about Indig. 
The picture is not a pretty one, yet it is 
probably flattery to localize our ignorance 
and superstition and call it “Main Street.” 
There is at least one State Department off- 
cial who thinks the Government of India is 
an Indian government. Answering our 
need, Mr. Shridharani gives us in simple 
terms some introductory and elementary 
information on modern India, some facts 
we ought to know before we glibly speak 
of communal riots and what will.the princes 
do. He also sketches for us the leaders of 
nationalist India. We all know Gandhi, 
and this year we are hearing of a Pandit 
Nehru, and next year we may have still 
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another name to learn. It is legitimate and 
necessary, therefore, for Mr. Shridharani 
to tell us what these men look like, how 
they live, what they believe in, and what 
their approach is. And it is a good thing 
that he proudly points to this leadership as 
the “purest and most selfless in the world.” 
Further, this book should convince us that 
an Indian nationalist does not have to be 
an unreasoning, bickering fanatic who pri- 
marily wants to kick the English Sahib out 
of India. “What eight out of ten Americans 
do not realize is that our fight is as muf 
against the native exploiters as against the 
foreign ones.” Finally, My India, My 
America should give us the idea that India 
is part of the world and knows it. 

From time to time Mr. Shridharani ven- 
tures into the realm of psychology, philoso- 
phy of history, and the like, in the spirit 
of brave generalization. Clubs in America, 
he maintains, function to the same ends as 
does caste in India. The older a people are 
culturally, he thinks, the “less generous did 
warm-hearted they are.” The chair in the 
West, he says, has made men “swift and 
capable of plucking advantage,” whereas no 
chair in India has made men “languid, will- 
ing to watch the world go by.” “As I see 
it, this book is an adventure in understand- 
ing by the way of exaggerated antithesis.” 
Perhaps that is his out. 

Jenny F. POLEMAN 

Washington, D. C. 


SCHUSTER, Sir GEORGE, and Guy WINT. 


India and Democracy. Pp. xvi, 444. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 
$5.00. 


After nearly two years in-India on a 
Leverhulme Research Grant, Mr. Wint 
arrived at the following generalizations 
about some 380,000,000 Indians: “natural 
amiability”; “susceptibilities are unusually 
acute”; unwillingness to face realities”; 
“exaggerated devotion to the family”; “al- 
most fantastic difficulty in acting together’; 


- “too volatile, too sensitive to atmosphere, 


too impulsive to stand well the wear and 
tear of great affairs.” Thesé are some of 
the national failings into which he con- 
cedes “it would be tedious and impertinent 
to inquire too closely.” Not more than 
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three-quarters of Mr. Wint’s contribution 
is devoted to this inquiry. 

On the credit side, Mr. Wint lists “an 
instinctive peaceableness, a disposition to 
settle disputes by compromise, a marked 
distaste for persecution and dragonnades,” 
and he seems thankful that “the veneration 
for property, the deep conviction (born of 

_ caste) of human inequality and the neces- 
sity of a class system, the otherworldliness, 
and the scrupulous observance of taboos 
a Suggest a lasting tranquillity.” 

Poverty has no terrors for Mr. Wint, 
except when it leads to “ferment among the 
masses”; and this he deals with in his chap- 
ter -on “Dangers.” ‘The peasantry, it is 
true, are on a low standard of living, but 
everywhere the atmosphere is one of tran- 
quillity, of peace which had endured beyond 
the memory of living man.” “The eccen- 
tricity of its thought,” he says, leads India 
to damn the British raj for not providing 
the kind of social services to which the 


West became accustomed only a generation — 


ago; “for even though the state has not 
yet undertaken the obligation of widows’ 
pensions or universal education it is none 
the less the keystone of the national life. 
Above all it maintains domestic peace, with- 
out which there can be no civilization at 
all.” 

In his gloomy concluding chapter, Mr. 
Wint seems fearful that India may follow 
the example of China, whose quarter- 
century of agony, he says, “led in the end 
inevitably to invasion from abroad” and to 
a system of government which, “if more 
humane,” is “of the same type as the Rus- 
. sian or German.” 

The reader is not surprised when Mr. 
Wint concludes, on page 235, with the dec- 
laration that he “clings to the present and 
dreads what the future may hold.” 

It is the senior author, the seasoned 
statesman, who reveals a few rays of hope 
in Part II. He seems to have little fear 
of disturbing India’s tranquillity by efforts 
to improve her standard of living; he is 
deeply concerned about malnutrition and 
economic neglect; he has confidence in co- 
operatives and in the British traditions of 
trade-unionism; and he wants to plan the 
more productive use of India’s resources. 
Tt may well occur to readers of this book 
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- that, if Indians today prefer British to Axis 


tule, it may be due in no small measure 
to the character and outlook of such ad- 
ministrators as Sir George Schuster. If 
fascist aggression had not disturbed the 
peace of the modern world, there is little 
doubt that such men of high ability and 
good will might have worked out, along 
with their Indian counterparts, a peaceable 
and constructive means for creating a pros- 
perous and democratic commonwealth. But 
the imminence of the crisis and the need 
for haste was never borne in upon these 
men; and Britain’s own dependence on a 
strong, self-reliant India was never clear to 
those who had accustomed themselves to 
defending Britain’s tutelage by saying that 
“India will not be able for some time to 
stand alone in the world.” 

It is hard to realize that this book was 
written during the present struggle. The 
tragic delay in strengthening India’s 
economy and in releasing the frustrated 
energies of her anti-Axis leaders is not ex- 
plained; and the reader must look else- 
where if he desires to know, for example, 
what steps have been taken by Indian lead- 
ers to remove the curse of sectarianism in 
internal politics; what plans Indian leaders 
themselves may have had for developing 
India’s productive capacity; and what ef- 
forts have been made by Indians to draw 
attention of their own country and of the. 
Empire to the threat of Axis aggression. 

Eric BEECROFT 

Washington, D. C. 


MICHAEL, Franz. The Origin of Manchu 
Rule in China: Frontier and Bureaucracy 
as Interacting Forces in the Chinese Em- 
pire. Pp. viii, 127; Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1942. $2.00. 


Those in the field of Far Eastern studies 
who are acquainted with-Owen Lattimore’s 
Inner Asian Frontiers of China will, on 
reading the title of Dr. Michael’s mono- 
graph, immediately perceive the apparent 
connection between the two works, and 
are likely to give way to an urge to master 
the contents of the latter.’ Those in the 
field of learning mentioned who are as yet 
unacquainted with these studies had best 
lose no time in remedying their ignorance. 
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Lattimore has handled the problem chrono- 
logically and geographically in the broad. 
Michael delves deep into the materials hav- 
ing to do mainly with one period and one 
area. “At the end of the 16th and during 
' the first half of the 17th century,” he ob- 
serves, “the northeast frontier region of the 
Chinese empire was the scene of a most im- 
portant political development. A frontier 
tribe, later known as the Manchus, suc- 
ceeded in building up in a comparatively 
short time a state organization which even- 
tually became strong enough to conquer 
China... . The fact that a comparatively 
small tribe on the edge of China should suc- 
ceed in dominating Chinese history for al- 
most 300 years cannot be explained simply 
by military achievements. A military power 
not based on an elaborate social entity could 
perhaps be a destructive but not a positive 
and constructive factor. . . . Little is usually 
said about the real process of getting hold 
of the country. So intensive an agricultural 
society as the Chinese could, however, not 
be conquered by riding over the land. If 
the outside invaders attempted more than 
a pure looting raid . . . they had to possess 
more than a ‘barbarian’ organization. .. . 
The most important political aspect of these 
invasions was therefore an organization 
starting at the margin of the Chinese world 
‘and proceeding simultaneously with further 
penetration ‘into China and organization of 
‘tribal’ auxiliaries in the trans-Great Wall 
‘hinterland.’ The foreign dynasties which 
set themselves up in China ... . had de- 
veloped a mixed culture on the margin of 
the Chinese society and thus ‘grew’ into 
China, before they overran her. Only thus 
were they able to gain control and domina- 
tion of the country. This is very different 


from the so-called ‘assimilation’ of invaders. 


in China, The theory of ‘assimilation’ 
would indicate that the ‘barbarians’ came 
in as children of nature and then were 
made Chinese. . . . But politically the word 
‘assimilation’ is misleading. It was not a 
change after. the conquest of China. The 
change was necessary before the conquest 
was even possible. Only by becoming ‘Chi- 
nese’ in their political organization had the 
‘barbarians’ a chance of conquering the rule 
over China. A political organization of this 
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kind, however, could never be solely an ac- 
cumulation of offices and institutions. . . . 
Not only the institutions and manifestations 
of Chinese political life had to be accepted 
by the rulers to be; but also something of 
the Chinese beliefs had to prepare the con- 
queror’s mind for his new role. Chinese 
philosophy and organization were thus 
reaching out to the border and preparing 
there forces for a penetration and conquest 
of China. ... The conquest .. . was not a 
military question alone, it was not even in 
the first place a military question. It wfs 
a question of the growth of a political or- 
ganization, a process of amalgamation, .. . 
This organization was built up while’ the 
Manchus penetrated that part of Manchuria 
which had been since ancient times [despite 
Japanese assertions and assumptions to the 
contrary] Chinese and agricultural. It was 
another case of learning Chinese administra- 
tion on a small scale before subjugating 
China.” ‘ 

The above quotations (pp. 1-4) fr8m 
Chapter I, Introduction, state the author’s 
thesis, and that of his master, Lattimore, 
more clearly and compactly than any re- 
viewer could do. They foreshadow to the 
potential reader the problem analyzed and 
the solution reached. In addition to the 
statement of the thesis, the Introduction 
contains a brief analysis of certain factors 
basic to Chinese history. Something of the 
early and later developments of Manchuria . 
and its peoples is presented in Chapter IT. 
The following seven chapters detail respec- 
tively the crucial role of “The Ming Organi- 
zation in Manchuria,” “The Rise of the 
Manchus,” accounts of “The Manchu Feu- 
dalism” and “Manchu Bureaucracy,” “The 
Clan Element in the Manchu State [and] 
The Vassalage of the Mongol Tribes,” “The 
Manchus and the Chinese Empire,” and 
the “Conclusion.” An Annex containing a 
translation of the biography of Li Yung- 
Fang (pp. 42-49, Book I of Erh. Chen 
Ch’uan); a bibliography of the Chinese his- 
torical texts, translatiens—mainly into Ger- 
man—and other books and articles cited or 
quoted in the text; and a valuable “Map 
of the Stages of the Development of the 
Manchu State” conclude an interesting and 
valuable monograph which is marred mainly 
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by the lack of an index and by a number of 
typographical errors. 
HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
University of Chicago 


Haypen, JosepH Rarsron, The Philip- 
pines: A Study in National Development. 
Pp. xxvii, 984. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1942. $9.00. 

Professor Hayden has written an account 
of the Philippines of today which is as com- 
prehensive and as monumental as Dean 
Worcester’s description of the American 
regime of thirty years ago. The first half 
of the volume gives a penetrating and very 
understanding study of Philippine govern- 
ment in constitutional theory and—a very 
different matter—in actual practice. This 
is followed by a detailed account of the 
system of education, and the remaining 
chapters deal with public health, foreign 
policy, defense, and American-Philippine 
relations. The book is provided with an 
intex and a valuable series of maps. 

The author was by turns visiting pro- 
fessor, newspaper correspondent, Secretary 
of Public Instruction, and Acting Governor- 
General. His book is the result of careful 
and scholarly research corrected and inter- 
preted by his own personal experiences. 
The result is a living and realistic account 
of the Philippine government in action, and 
not a mere dry-as-dust cataloguing of politi- 
cal machinery. Professor Hayden proves 
that personalities and racial characteristics 
are more important than constitutional 
forms. The Filipinos have imported an 
American-style democracy; but they are 
in process of transforming it into some- 
thing remarkably different from the original. 
One might perhaps say that to date the 
United States has established self-govern- 
ment but not democratic government. 
Power has been transferred from an Ameri- 
can bureaucracy. to the Filipino governing 
class. This is the Western-educated mi- 
nority, largely of mixed Filipino and Span- 
ish or Chinese blood, which is dominant in 
both politics and economics. At the same 
time, it would be only partially correct to 
describe the present government as a single- 
party rule controlled by a dictator-president. 
This would ignore the strong element of 
popular consent which is present, for Presi- 
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dent Quezon undoubtedly wields his sweep- 
ing authority with the approbation of the 
large majority of his people. The bulk of 
the Filipinos are getting the sort of govern- 
ment which they prefer—a strong man who 
will consult their interests, but who will 
have above all the power and the determina- 
tion to lead. Apart from the Sakdals, pre- 
dominantly a party of rural discontent, 
there seem te be few Filipinos who wish to 
take the initiative In government into their 
own hands. This preference for leadership 
from above is also a strongly marked char- 
acteristic of other Malay peoples, such as 
the Javanese and the Malays of British 


‘Malaya. Professor Hayden repeatedly em- 


phasizes that the process of Filipinizing 
Western democracy is still in progress, and 
that it is impossible to predict what form 
the government will ultimately assume. In 
this the Philippines resemble Ceylon and 
India, where the British have been establish- 
ing British-style democracies. The one safe- 
remark which one can make about all of 
them is that the final result will be very 
different from anything that their constitu- 
tional architects anticipated. 
Lennox A. Miris 
University of Minnesota 


Fretp, Frepertck V. (Ed.). Economic 
Survey of the Pacific Area. Part I, 
Population and Land Utilization, by Karl 
J. Pelzer, pp. xv, 215; Part II, Trans- 
portation and Foreign Trade, by Katrine 
R. C. Greene and Joseph- D. Phillips, pp. 
xiv, 208. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1942. $2.00 each. 

These two volumes represent the first 
half of a revision and reworking of Fred- 
erick V. Field’s work of the same title, 
which was published eight years ago. The 
subsections of the work appear as indi- 
vidualized monographic studies, instead of 
being lost in the composite of anonymous 
collective work. This represents a distinct 
improvement. The authors all show the 
impress of a common effort, and even—to 
a considerable degree—of a common scale 
of values toward the facts behind the data 
they collect; `but at the same time, each is 
enabled to step forward as an individual 
and to point out, in the editorial matter, 
some of the implications of the rather spe- 
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cialized materials. . This enhances the work 
distinctly, and makes it of value not only 
to the specialist who is prepared to make 
his interpretation, but to the layman who 
may feel the need of introductory comment. 
When completed with the remaining two 
projected volumes, this work will constitute 
one of the most useful compendia on the 


Pacific, and an aid to hard, cold, realistic. 


thinking about the war and the inevitable 
peace. > E 

Part I, by Karl Pelzer; covers the entire 
subject of population and land utilization, 
with some 112 tables and accompanying 
comment, The tables are no better than 
their sources. The author needed a formi- 
dable linguistic equipment before going into 
this field; he has used Russian-language and 
_ Japariese-language sources, but in the case 
of China has had to use these and. west- 
European languages, leaving the Chinese 
out of account, except insofar as they may 
have been digested by earlier Westerners. 
The task of’compilation itself is well done, 
and the tables are clear. It is to be re- 
gretted that somewhat freer use of more 


graphic ways of presenting figures was not. 


employed from time to time. 


The' chapter on population helps to make 


plain the dynamic unbalance which has for 
so long played a part in shaping the rivalry 
and uncertainty which led up to the present 
Pacific -war.. Dr. Pelzer’s data make it 
plain that this problem is far more intricate 
than wartime simplification might make it 
out to be, and that after Japan has been 
defeated, the real constructive solution will 
still require thought, time, and statesman- 
ship to be accomplished. © The tables of 
Chinese population (23, 24) make clear the 
pitfalls which await any attempt at statisti- 
cal generalization of China or her problems. 
The second chapter of Part I, on land uti- 
lization, is of great interest, not only for 
the data presented but also for the explana- 
tions of the Asiatic modes of land utiliza- 
tion. Utilization is shown in terms of the 
use of the land—forestry, various types of 
tillage, and so forth—and also in terms of 
the economic structure based on Jand use. 
The possibilities of Asiatic -development 
through improved agriculture alone are im- 
mense; both the ecological and economic 
setups are subject to very considerable im- 
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provement, even in terms of current Ameri- 


can standards. ` 

Part II, on transportation and foreign 
trade, although issued in 1942, does not 
cover any of the questions arising since thé 
outbreak of our war with Japan. Perhaps 
because of the greater changeability of these 
human activities, in contrast to the slow- 
moving growth of agriculture, this portion 
seems to have been affected more seriously 
by the war. Naval strategy has for the 
time superseded water transportation, and 
logistics has to a great degree replace 
trade. Nevertheless, the meaning of the. 
war becomes easier to approach in terms 
of peacetime equivalents through these 
‘studies, and the postwar problem of recon- 
struction will have to bring shipping, land 
transport, and commerce back into func- 
tion and balance. Incidentally, no superla- 
tives could show ‘the neglected importance ` 
of southeast Asia to the United States bet- 
ter than do these bare figures. 

Miss Greene describes shipping, railways, 
highways, and airways; Mr. Phillips, in his 
survey of trade, deals with trade controls, 
including the all-important subject of cur- 
rency management, and with the volume 
and direction of trade between. countries. 
These data show how Japan tries to make 
the military vainglory of her conquest into 
a cash reality, and also indicate the rising 
importance of the Pacific Ocean area as a 
whole. 

By way of comment on the two volumes, 
it may be noted that the Pacific area is 
still one of the less sharply focused inter- 
national areas. Eastern Asia is important; 
so is North America. Their relationship is, 
one of the fundamentals of the modern 
world. But these two areas, plus their 
inter-area relationship, plus Indonesia, Poly- 
nesia, Australia, and the west coast of.South 
America, do not add up to much more than 
a map maker’s and a naval strategist’s real- 
ity. The Pacific war, and the Pacific Coun- 
cil in Washington, are doing in the field of 
war and diplomacy what the Institute of 
Pacific Relations has foreseen in a scholarly 
way: integration of all Pacific-bordering na- 
tions. Nevertheless, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, the Pacific as an area is most 
likely to continue to be-important not as 
an integrated whole, but as the scene of 
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American—East Asiatic relationships. Chile’s 
place in such a Pacific remains ‘negligible in 
contrast to her vital role in Pan-American, 
and’ thereby Atlantic, affairs. The authors 
do not go beyond modest and realistic lim- 
its of interpretation, and it is significant 
that the southeastern Pacific is quite prop- 
erly omitted from the survey. 
PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER 
Duke University 


Wicxizer, V. D., and M. K. BENNETT. 
wThe Rice Economy of Monsoon Asia. 
` Pp. xiii, 358. Stanford University: The 
Food Research Institute, 1941. $3.50. 
This study, the third in the grain eco- 
nomics series published by the Food Re- 
search Institute of Stanford University, 
comes out at a time when the food supply 
situation in the Far East, especially in the 
areas under the temporary control of Japan, 
is a primary concern of -the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington. Undoubtedly it 
will help tremendously in throwing light on 
the question of how the countries of Asia 
and the Japanese-dominated areas feed their 
population and how these producing areas 
may.best be utilized by Japan for her own 
purposes. But more than this immediate 
importance, the book may very well serve 
to awaken interest in the kind of economy 
that the Asiatic countries will be capable of 
establishing when the war is over and if 
the United Nations come out victorious. 
This is the first attempt, in the knowledge 
of the reviewer, to present in a compre- 
hensive manner a survey of the food-pro- 
ducing capacity of the peoples of Asia and 
of the potentialities of .both human and 
natural resources toward the improvement 
of production and the rise in the planes of 
living. Monsoon Asia, as taken here, in- 
cludes the countries of eastern and south- 
eastern Asia and the neighboring island 
groups, the climate of which may be 
broadly characterized “by summer maxi- 
mum and winter maximum of rainfall with 
seasonal reversal of wind direction.” This 
monsoonal climate-is best suited to rice 
production, especially on the river valleys 
and deltas that bestride the principal rice- 
producing areas. Rice is the chief staple 
of the countless millions of Asia, and there- 
fore its production is a way of life as well 
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as a source of income. Rice thrives best 
in the-wetter sections of Monsoon Asia. It 
is predominantly an Asiatic and Oriental 
crop. Rice probably ranks as the equal of 
wheat in volume of production and as a 
source of human food, exceeds all other 
cereals in acreage sown and in volume, and 
far outranks maize as a human food. 

The authors present ample evidence that 
rice and rice production affect intimately 


` the lives of millions as no other crop. 


Largely produced by small culture, labor 
intensive, with very small investment of 
capital, the rice crop is subject to price 
fluctuations like any other agricultural com- 
modity. In the principal exporting coun- 
tries, the rice exports are so important a 
source of revenue that fluctuations in yields 
or in prices produce marked effects on the 
economic life and planes of living. These 
three points stand out in the careful analysis 
of price movements and price relationships 
between the twenties and the thirties: (a) 
price fluctuations within narrow ranges, for 
the whole of Monsoon Asia, owing pri- 
marily to the mixed nature of demand— 
elastic in some sections and inelastic in 


_ others—and the relative stability of supply 


for the area as a whole; (b) a highly sea- 
sonal movement of prices between pre- 
harvest and main-harvest months, requiring 
in certain instances government subsidies or 
intervention or some form of government 
control; and (c) a general decline in the 
purchasing power of rice, owing to the 
drastic change in the level of rice prices in 
relation to costs of living and costs of pro- 
ducing the rice crop, and the consequent 
distress among the rice growers. These 
points are readily acceptable, but it is open 
to question whether the demand for rice 
produced in Monsoon Asia as a whole is 
predominantly elastic, as the authors main- 


, tain (p. 144). Because commercial rice is 
_ consumed largely by Asiatic peoples as a 


basic component of the diet, as bread is in 
Western countries, there is little evidence 
to show that takings increase or decrease in 
greater proportion than fluctuations in price. 
Cereal supplements may be used in case of 
crop shortages in most Asiatic countries, but 
it is doubtful whether rice consumption 
would increase considerably with increase 
in supplies. 
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Evidence presented by the authors on 
consumption trends in the rice-consuming 
countries points to ‘the decline between the 
twenties and the thirties of per capita uti- 
lization of rice in seven out of twelve coun- 
tries of Monsoon Asia, with a probably 
larger decline of per capita rice-calorie in- 
gestion (because of the shift from brown 
to polished rice). Despite problems of in- 
terpretation, the conclusions presented are 
as follows: (a) that accidents of rice yield 
per hectare seems to have contributed to 
this decline; (b) that the sharp decline of 
rice prices ‘between the two decades and 
the governmental policies and pressures that 
have been brought to bear upon producers 
reduced levels of per capita consumption; 
and, finally, (c) that this decline means a 
deterioration of national diets. While these 
generalizations may be warranted, their in- 
terpretations, especially the last one, are 
very much open to question. Ample data 
lend credence to the conclusion that per 
capita rice consumption is declining, but 
there is an utter lack of support for the 
hypothesis that such a decline means a 
deterioration of diets. For Japan, the au- 
thors examined the consumption of other 
foods and concluded that the decline in rice 
consumption may “reasonably be regarded 
as one part of a process of improvement 
and diversification of diet” (p. 211). Why 
„did they not use the same care in analyzing 
changes in consumption habits in the other 
Asiatic countries? 

Errors in interpretation are the main fail- 
ings of this book, perhaps largely because 
of lack of knowledge of production and 
consumption habits and the changes brought 
about by trade and Western influence. The 
conditions of foreign trade and their bear- 
ings on land utilization, labor, and invest- 
ment, which are all closely bound up with 
rice production and its possible expansion, 
are barely touched in the analysis of poten- 
tialities of rice expansion. The same errors 
of interpretation may be found in the au- 
thors’ appraisal of the trends in the rice 
economy of Monsoon Asia. Under the fa- 


vorable assumption of real peace and politi-’ 


cal stability, with free and semi-free trade 
among the nations, the authors believe that 
there would be increased industrialization in 
Asia, with a consequent rise in the general 
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planes of living, and a continued expansion 
of plantation economies as found in Java, 
Malaya, and certain parts of the Philip- 
pines. Under these conditions there would 
be an increased demand for rice, with a 
resulting expansion in rice production. -In- 
dustrialization, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, may bring about increased demand 
for rice, but expansion of plantation econo- 
mies with free trade relations may decrease, 
rather than increase, per capita rice con- 
sumption. Surely there will be an improve- 
ment in the planes of living, for that hae 
been the trend, if rightly understood, but 
at the increase of other health-building 
foods and a diminution in the absolute and 
relative position of rice in the family diet 
of the Asiatic. And better trade relations 
between the Asiatic countries and the West 
would mean not an expansion in acreage and 
yields in the net-importing countries, al- 
though possibly in the net-exporting coun- 
tries, but a maintenance if not a decrease 
in production, because of the increasing im- 
portance that would be placed on other 
commercial or export crops. 

In spite of the above shortcomings, which 
are but sketchily presented, the book. will 
find a warm welcome among those sincerely 
interested in Far Eastern affairs and in the 
future of the Asiatic peoples. 

Amanpo M. DALISAY 

Washington, D. C. 


Finn, Ricwarp.- Canada Moves North. 
Pp. ix, 227. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1942. $3.50. 


The purpose of this interesting and in- 
formative volume is to dispel the tradition 
of Canada’s Frozen North, to demonstrate 
that cold is a relative matter, and to sup- 
port Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s thesis of the 
“Friendly Arctic.” The author has long 
been an explorer of the Canadian North- 
west and Arctic regions, and he writes with 
firsthand knowledge and pardonable enthu- 
siasm. More than sixty excellent photo- 
graphs add greatly to the value and the 
interest of his book. - 

Canada’s Northwest Territories today are 
inhabited by some four thousand Indians, 
five thousand Eskimos, and two thousand 
whites. Mr. Finnie reviews the history of 
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these whites and aborigines, not altogether 
adequately or systematically, from the days 
of the early explorers, fur traders, and mis- 
sionaries, to the coming of the airplane 
which shortly may convert these Arctic bar- 
- rens into the aerial crossroads of the world. 
The romantic days of the fur trade are 
coming to a close, for today farm-bred pelts 
are better than wild ones. But the missions, 
according to the author, remain well-mean- 
ing, shortsighted, and misdirected efforts, 
which still subordinate all medical, social, 
and educational programs to proselytism, as 
Catholics and Anglicans continue their un- 
seemly rivalry over the souls of the abo- 
rigines. The administration of the territory 
also is severely criticized, as being too much 
under the influence of churches, Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and mining interests to pro- 
vide education, medical aid, and welfare 
work among the natives adequate to ward 
off the blighting effects of civilization upon 
aboriginal peoples. Mr. Finnie reviews the 
hjstory of transportation, from canoe to 
airplane; the recent development of the re- 
gion’s mineral resources, oil, gold, silver, 
copper, and radium; the rise of farming, 
stock-raising, lumber, and fishing industries; 
and enthusiastically argues the possibility 
of developing the tourist traffic, and a sci- 
ence, literature, and art in northern Canada 
comparable to that of northern Europe. 
This book is the work of an explorer 
and traveler, not of a trained, professional 
historian, and it should be judged accord- 
ingly. Its descriptive portions are valuable 
and enlightening. It is true, of course, that 
the thermometer may reach ninety degrees 
in the shade, and flower gardens grow in 
the land of the midnight sun. It is equally 
true that in boom towns like Yellowknife 
there is a theater, a hotel, a mechanical re- 
frigeration plant, and a “Nu Style Dresse 
Shoppe.” There will undoubtedly be more 
such mushroom developments in the post- 
war years, when Canada’s mineral resources 
may be much in demand, and provided the 
transportation problem can be satisfactorily 
solved. But it will probably be a long 
time, in spite of the enthusiastic prophecies 
of the Finnies and the Stefanssons, before 
the relatively sparse population of the pres- 
ent-day Dominion will find the Northwest 
Territories sufficiently attractive to induce 
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a great Volkerwanderung to the Arctic 
Circle. 
CARL WITTKE 
Oberlin College 


Burt, ALFRED Leroy. A Short History of 
Canada for Americans. Pp. xvi, 277. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1942. $3.00. 

In these days when Canadian-American 
relations are more intimate and important 
than ever before, a volume like this one, 
not too long, not too much weighed down 
with scholarly details, and written in an 
easy-flowing style, will be very welcome 
and should be widely read. Canadian born, 
and educated in Canada and England, the 
author came to the United States in 1930. 
He has lived here long enough to appreciate 
the American psychology and contrast it 
with the Canadian. In earlier studies, Dr. 
Burt has demonstrated his ability to deal 
with the more minute problems of histori- 
cal scholarship. In this book, he has writ- 
ten for the general reader rather than for 
the special student of Canadian history. 
The latter will find little new in this volume, 
but he will find it stimulating and pleasur- 
able reading. 

The professional historian might question 
the apportionment of space and emphasis. 
He would be struck by the omission of all 
reference to many of the causes of the 
American Revolution, and by what seems to 
be an overemphasis upon the Quebec Act 
as a cause of the dissolution of the Empire. 
Were the results of what Carleton failed to 
do as a military commander, really so de- 
cisive for the outcome of the war? Why 
omit all reference in a book written for 
Americans to the imperialism of certain 
American leaders at the time of the War of 
1812? How could the author resist de- 
veloping the comparisons and the contrasts 
between Roosevelt’s and Bennett’s “New 
Deal,” and reviewing the controversy over 
judicial review in both countries? 

Thus, the student of Canadian-American 
relations may raise certain questions, sug- 
gest analogies or contrasts which the author 
failed to mention, or take issue with a cer- 
tain oversimplification on certain points. 
But it should be remembered that the au- 
thor assumes an almost total lack of knowl- 
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edge.of Canadian history on the part of his 
prospective readers, and in most cases this 
will probably prove true. From the stand- 
point of what the book was intended to do, 
it is a real success. It is sound and thought- 
provoking; it gives the essentials of Cana- 
dian history in palatable doses; and it re- 
veals a keen appreciation of the attitudes 
of Americans and Canadians toward each 
other. Many excellent illustrations, maps, 
and cartoons have been added, as well as a 
short selected list of readings for those who 
may be stimulated to pursue the quest of 
knowledge of Canadian affairs somewhat 
farther, 
CARL WITTKE 
Oberlin College 


Macponatp, Austin F. Government of 
the Argentine Republic. Pp. xii, 476. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1942. $3.75. 


This book is based on an extensive study 
of the literature of the subject and on a 
residence of several months in Argentina. 
It fills a long-felt need for a comprehensive, 
up-to-date description of the mechanism 
and operation of the government of Argen- 
tina, which is one of the three largest states 
in Latin America. As it is also one of the 
most orderly of the Latin American nations, 
its governmental structure can be studied 
with more profit than can most of the oth- 
ers. Moreover, this book has appeared at 
a very opportune moment, when a rift 
between the Acting President and a part 
of the Congress of Argentina over foreign 
policy has raised many questions in the 
minds of American readers about the way 
in which the government of our very inde- 
pendent and very remote South American 
neighbor functions. The book under review 
contains the answers to most of these ques- 
tions and to many others as well. After an 
introductory survey of the geographical and 
historical background, the bulk of the book 
is devoted to a description of the govern- 
ment in operation, and it closes with two 
appendices, which contain an English trans- 
lation of the constitution and a brief de- 
_ scription of each of the provinces of Argen- 
tina. í 

There are several points at which this 
book is susceptible of improvement in sub- 
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sequent editions. There seems to be no 
good reason for placing the chapter on the 
National Constitution after the two chap- 
ters on nominations and elections.: The 
reader will search in vain for an explanation 
of the term Concordancia (alliance of con-- 
servative groups and parties), although the 
term has been a commonplace of political 
discussion in Argentina for several years 
past, and frequently turns up in dispatches 
from Argentina published in newspapers in 
the United States. The important device 
of national intervention, by which the nome 
nally federal government of Argentina has 
been nationalized, is quite properly made 
the subject of a detailed and illuminating 
discussion in a separate chapter; but in 
the paragraphs in another chapter which 
describe the divergences between the Argen- 
tine Constitution and its model, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, national in- 
tervention is only alluded to indirectly, 
whereas it should have been given specific 
and prominent mention, since it constitutgs 
one of the most important divergences be- 
tween the constitutional practice of the 
two governments. One also misses the 
substantial work of Emilio Ravignani in 
the list of selected references in the chapter 
on the National Constitution. i 
Finally, it is misleading to describe the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations and Worship 
as “a purely arbitrary combination of two 
unrelated phases of the national administra- 
tion, made necessary by the fact that the 
total number of ministries must conform to 
constitutional specifications” (p. 218). A 
different view is suggested by the close re- 
lationship that exists between Church and 
State in Argentina, and more particularly 
by the text of Chapter IV, Article 67, 
Paragraph 19 of the Constitution of Argen- 
tina, which gives Congress power “To ap- 
prove or reject treaties concluded with 
other nations, and Concordats made with 
the Apostolic See; and to regulate the 
exercise of the ecclesiastical patronage 
throughout the nation.” The fact is that 
these two phases of administration are 
functionally related to each other and that 
their combination in one ministry merely 
continues a jointure already established by 
the Constitution. The point is worth men- 
tioning because it illustrates the general 
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tendency among writers in the United States 

to underestimate the importance of ecclesi- 

astical questions in Latin American affairs. 

It might be added that, so far as the index 

shows, concordats are not discussed any- 
* where in this book. 

In the main, however, this is an excellent 
book, and it is to be hoped that we may 
soon have equally good studies of the gov- 
ernments of the other important Latin 
American nations. ' 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
æ University of Pennsylvania 


MacCorKLE, Stuart A. Municipal Ad- 
ministration. Pp. viii, 406. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. School Ed.: 
$1.05; Trade Ed.: $1.40. 

To the growing literature on public ad- 
ministration in the United States, Professor 
MacCorkle has added another volume, one 
on municipal administration. As the author 
himself points out in his preface, this vol- 
wme “differs from others bearing the same 
title, not only in organization but also in the 
treatment of the subject matter. No at- 
tempt is made herein to discuss thoroughly 
the various services and agencies engaged 
in municipal housekeeping functions. . 
Instead, the work is confined chiefly to a 
discussion of those agencies and depart- 
ments which are most concerned with the 
controls of administration. Emphasis is 
placed upon the tools of management.” 

The author begins with a discussion of 
the theory of administration. In this he 
draws upon the writings of Henri Fayol, L. 
Urwick, V. A. Graicunas, Luther Gulick, 
Leonard D. White, E. W. Smith, and others. 
Under the headings “division of labor,” “co- 
ordination,” “hierarchy,” “span of control,” 
and “line, staff, and auxiliary services,” he 
sets forth views on principles of organiza- 
tion. Then he takes up functions of ad- 
ministration, which he considers under the 
headings “technical operations,” “commer- 
cial operations,” “financial operations,” “ac- 
counting operations,” and “administrative 
operations.” The last of these he breaks 
down into “investigation,” “forecasting,” 
“planning,” “organization,” “co-ordination,” 
“command,” and “control.” There is also 
a section on the administrator. 

Having thus established a background of 


theory, the author proceeds to review con- 
temporary practice. First, he examines the 
various forms of city government and the 
external influences upon city government; 
then, what he calls “auxiliary services,” in- 
cluding the civil service, the personnel 
agency, the budget, taxation, borrowing and 
indebtedness, and accounting, auditing, and 
reporting; and, lastly, what he terms “ma- 
jor purpose functions,” classified as “pro- 
tective functions,” “welfare,” “physical 
services,” and “public utilities.” The vol- 
ume ends with a chapter on reporting to 
the public. 

Professor MacCorkle has written a book 
that is easy to read. His style is simple 
and clear. His generalizations are unencum- 
bered with a multiplicity of supporting de- 
tails. It is not a book to which one would 
refer for specific information, for it presents 
only the broad outlines of its subject mat- 
ter. But the beginner in municipal admin- 
istration will find it a luminous introduction 
to an exceedingly complex field of knowl- 
edge. 

Writram C. BEYER 

Bureau of Municipal Research of Phila- 

delphia 


Jones, Victor. Metropolitan Government. 
Pp. xxiv, 364. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. $4.00. 

Once upon a time there were cities 
within counties within states within the 
United States of America. Now 17 metro- 
politan districts in the United States, each 
with a population of more than 750,000, 
contain 39,000,000 of our people and 1,103 
incorporated municipalities. 

Government within these metropolitan 
districts includes cities, counties, villages, 
large sections of different states, sanitary 
districts, fire districts, water districts, port 
authorities, and what have you. Altogether, 
these metropolitan districts offer as compli- 
cated and confusing a political pattern as 
one can find anywhere on earth, and, inci- 
dentally, they present a problem in gov- 
ernment second only in importance to that 
of our Federal Government. 

Dr. Jones has described, analyzed, and 
documented these metropolitan governments 
in an exceedingly interesting and scholarly 
summary. Our city life has been trans- 
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formed by the automobile, the abas: and i 


the telephone; our central cities have de- 
clined in importance as urban population 
has moved toward the suburbs, creating a 
series of satellite towns that belong to the 
economic and social life of the city but 
often exist in separate governmental units 
of their own. When intelligent and dis- 
interested citizens (how few there are!) 
try to bring together the governmental frag- 
ments into a coherent and efficient merger, 
they encounter the outworn counties that 
are embedded in rigid constitutions and the 
spoils system, the snobbish residential sub- 
urbs that do not want to redeem the slums, 
and the special transit and power interests 
that have a stake in ancient franchises. 

The author tells in rich detail the stories 
of the struggles for efficient integration in 
the great American metropolitan areas and 
in several leading cities in Europe. The 
struggles have been different in each dis- 
trict, but similar obstacles, traditions, and 
special interests have been encountered, so 
that the reader finds here a pattern of a 
relatively new and important branch of 
governmental science. The county loafers, 
the suburban businessmen, and the earnest 
civic reformers are much the same whether 
they appear in the metropolitan clusters of 
Boston, the maze known as Cook County, 
or the interstate snarl of New York-north- 
eastern New Jersey. 

Dr. Jones is too cautious and wise to 
prescribe one remedy for so many compli- 
cations. He sees that simplification is im- 
perative if citizens are to vote intelligently 
on local issues. (“The citizen is lost before 
the task of keeping an eye on each ring 
of the giant and confusing circus of metro- 
politan government.”) He deplores the tra- 
dition that a state must have all its counties 
organized in the same manner whether they 
are rural or urban. Where urban counties 
are necessary, he favors the council-man- 
ager plan of control. He opines—and I 
heartily agree with him—that in many 
interstate labyrinths like New York-New 
Jersey the “almost ideal solution of the 
problem . . . would be to detach the area 
from the states in which it now lies and 
make it a state of the Union.” 

I doubt that we shall ever get a satis- 
factory solution of the metropolitan snarl 
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until we ines ibat Gnd óf ‘organisation, 
beginning with the redrawitig , of stae- or 
regional boundary lines and ‘eading with ` a 
federo-centric tax system. AT 
PAUL BLANSEEARD: 

New York, N. Y. eg ne 





ANDERSON, Dewey. California State Gov- 
ernment. Pp. xiv, 350. Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1942. 
$2.90. 

This book represents a S de- 
parture from the majority of volumes ow 
state government. Most are mere elabora- 
tions of the generalities found in American 
government textbooks. The few studies 
dealing with specific state governments tend 
to be technical and dull as a result of too 
much enumeration of constitution and law 
details. Neither charge can be brought 
against this book. 

Constitutional and statutory provisions 
are set forth, but they occupy only two or 
three pages per chapter. These provisioms 
then are discussed in the light of how they 
are applied in actuality, rather than in legal- 
istic and idealistic terms. For instance, in 
connection with voters and elections, exam- 
ples are taken from actual campaigns— 
particularly Upton Sinclair’s gubernatorial 
campaign, Likewise considered are ques- 
tions such as why California has had so 
many campaigns of the “ham and egg” 
variety, the illogical and unpredictable be- 
havior of voters, and the accomplishments 
of the direct primary in California, 

Another example is the author’s treat- 
ment of the office of governor. The fact 
that governors can and do apply pressure 
on legislators by virtue of executive influ- 
ence on appropriations in which legislators 
are interested is not ignored, nor are the 
other possibilities through which California 
governors have built political machines. 
There are examples, also, of what has hap- 
pened when governors have attempted to 
press their advantages too far. 

The reviewer finds this volume disap- 
pointing in one respect. The interesting 
treatment given to elections, the governor, 
the legislature, and the like is not carried 
over into the administrative side of Cali- 
fornia’s government. On the administrative 
side one finds merely an enumeration of 
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7 the: -varisus, departments, divisions, bords, 
-and ‘commissions, with a brief and factual 
“statement ‘of duties and functions. Should 
int. the. “study also have set forth the ac- 
tualities of such administrative problems as 
budget-making, purchasing, and personnel? 
. On the “government” side, however, the 
volume is excellent. It is written simply 
and understandably, and ought to prove 
usable in civics and political science classes 
on all levels in the California school system. 
There ought to be available a study of this 
ype for each of our forty-eight states, in 
order that state government may be taught 
in terms of actuality. Only then does the 
study of government have meaning for the 
Student. 

If similar projects are undertaken in 
other states, the reviewer hopes it may be 
by people as well qualified as Mr. Anderson. 
His experiences as a teacher, a legislator, 
and a state administrator are reflected in 
the excellence of his book. 

CHRISTIAN L. LARSEN 

Ee Reserve University 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
States AND CANADA. Public Relations of 
Public Personnel Agencies. Pp. xviii, 
259. Chicago, 1941. $2.50. 
Officeholders have probably never been 

very popular with the population which 
obeys their decrees and pays of its sub- 
stance to support them. “Servants of 
the Crown” in monarchies, by virtue of 
gold braid, ribbons, medals, titles, and other 
reflected rays from the central majesty, 
manage to coax from their unofficial fellow 
subjects a more or less grudging respect; 
but in a democracy, especially in a young 
and equalitarian one, such popularity as 
they may have is likely to be a synthetic 
article, fabricated indeed by its wistful 
beneficiaries. It is the purpose of this re- 
port to indicate how public personnel agen- 
cies may keep the public “acquainted with 
their enterprises and the problems for which 
they are responsible.” It does not concern 
itself with the public relations of line agen- 
cies. 

“Public relations have to do with the 
development and maintenance by any legiti- 
mate means of favorable attitudes on the 
part of the people with whom an agency 
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“Tores into contact” (p. 5). The term has 


to do with “any and all contacts with the 
public, from the method of announcing an 
examination to the manner in which a 
counter clerk directs an inquirer to the tax 
assessor’s office” (p. 7). The public is re- 
ferred to in various places indifferently as 
citizens or “customers,” and the familiar 
business tactics employed in wooing pros- 
pects are referred to with approval. No 
conceivable device for cultivating the “cus- 
tomers” is omitted in the discussion. 

The report begins with an analysis of 
the various “publics” with which the per- 
sonnel agency has to deal—the “general 
public,” other governmental agencies, pub- 
lic employees, schools and guidance agen- 
cies, special interest and pressure groups, 
and the press. About two-thirds of the text 
(pp. 84-197) is devoted to a discussion of 
public relations media—government pub- 
lications, newspapers and periodicals, radio, 
photography and films, public speech, and 
informal contacts. Each of these is ana- 
lyzed, its value to the agency assessed, and 
concrete suggestions made as to how it may 
be incorporated into a practicable public 
relations program. To the reviewer, who 
is perhaps not as fully “sold” as he might 
be on the ethics of courting the “customer,” 
the chapter on the radio seems to accept 
rather uncritically the stock tricks of that 
horrendous medium; the one on “public 
speech” does not question the morality of 
the usual meretricious tricks of the profes- 
sional platform performer; while the discus- 
sion of “informal contacts’—which it is 
solemnly proposed to organize—would glad- 
den the heart of our ineffable winner of 
friends and influencer of people. Very 
likely things of this sort have to be done, 
and beyond question this is a good book for 
those to read who think so. 

There is a detailed table of contents and 
much illustrative material in the appendices, 
but no index. 

Lane W. LANCASTER 

University of Nebraska 


James, ARTHUR W. The State Becomes a 
Social Worker. Pp. xiv, 368. Richmond, 
Va.: Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1942. 
$3.00. 


This volume covers generally the histori- 
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cal progress of the public welfare movement 
in Virginia, with specific concentration on 
the twenty-year period preceding 1938. It 
represents the. attempt by the author to il- 
lustrate the more subjective characteristics 
of this progress to students of public wel- 
fare.for reference and interpretive purposes. 
In this sense James intends the approach 
in this work to be a case-history one rather 
than a mere historical review. In his own 
words, “. . . it is intended that the material 
shall show what the situation is, and how, 
through thick and thin, it got that way, in 
order that future action may be planned 
and administered with greater intelligence.” 

The book itself consists of a collection 
of various speeches, articles, official letters, 
and chapters from volumes previously writ- 
ten on the subjects treated. Most of this 
material has come from James’s own pen. 
These documents are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and their main interest is 
centered around the development of Vir- 
ginia’s most important social programs. 

Those Virginians interested, both gen- 
erally and specifically, in public administra- 
tion and social work will duly appreciate 
the efforts of this work. Also, some stu- 
dents and administrators from many other 
states will profit by reading The State Be- 
comes a Social Worker. James and Vir- 
ginia can well be proud of their prison and 
jail systems, their state hospital system, 
and others. A “must” consideration for 
other states is the description of Virginia’s 
Trial Justice Court Act of 1934. Among 
other things, this act has had a very bene- 
ficial effect upon the outdated practices of 
the ill-equipped justice-of-the-peace courts 
by substituting therefor a legally and finan- 
cially supervised branch of the state judicial 
system. 

Although the author’s original purpose in 
writing this book is somewhat clouded, his 
attempt is not lacking in value. In this 
regard it is the reviewer’s opinion that the 
subjective development of many of these 
programs is not clear. Further, some of 
the documents (especially speeches) seem 
comparatively inconsequential and do not 
deserve the consideration given them. 
However, the perfection of this type of 
approach will finally enable students of 
public welfare both to perceive and to 
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analyze the interplay of personality, pro- 
grams, and politics involved in this great 
field of human endeavor. 
GEORGE K. BROWN 
St. Lawrence University 


GoopyKoontz, Corn B. (Ed.). Papers of 
Edward P. Costigan Relating to the Pro- 
gressive Movement in Colorado, 1902— 
1917. Pp. xiv, 379. Boulder: University 
of Colorado, 1941. $2.50. 

It is a truism that the definitive history. 
of Progressivism cannot be written untib 
the state and local manifestations of the 
movement have been explored. This book 
goes a long way toward providing the es- 
sential source material and indicating thë 
main outlines of such a study for the state 
of Colorado. Made up of papers from the 
Costigan Collection at the University of 
Colorado, most of them hitherto unpub- 
lished, it traces the development of Edward 
P. Costigan’s political and social ideas up 
to 1917, the year of his appointment to the 
United States Tariff Commission. Careful 
editorial notes by Professor Goodykoontz 
provide the necessary explanations and con- 
tinuity for a story of more than local in- 
terest. 

The familiar pattern~ of Progressivism, 
with characteristic sectional variations, is 
recorded in these pages. Edward P. Costi- 
gan took an early interest in problems of 
political and economic reform, and from 
1905 on was identified with all those meas- 
ures for democratizing the government and 
using it as an instrument of social and 
economic betterment which formed the 
substance of the Progressive Movement. 
Working originally within the Republican 
Party, Costigan followed Theodore Roose- 
velt into the Bull Moose camp, and was 
twice, in 1912 and 1914, candidate for 
Governor on the Progressive ticket. Some 
indication of the vast strides in the think- 
ing of Colorado insurgents can be secured 
by comparing their comprehensive platform 
of 1914 with their earlier manifestoes. It 
is evident, too, that the old guard, though 
never defeated, had been forced to adopt 
more than one forward-looking measure in 
the intervening years. 

The volume also casts light on several 
questions of national importance. Costigan 
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was active in the La Follette-for-President 
movement until February of 1912, when he 
became convinced that the Wisconsin Sena- 
tor’s “collapse” at the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association banquet in Philadelphia had 
eliminated him from the running. Costi- 
gan’s personal investigation of that much- 
controverted episode forms one of the high- 
lights of the book. In 1914 he served as 
an attorney for the United Mine Workers, 
whose bitter industrial warfare with the 
powerful Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
attracted nationwide attention. And finally, 
his attempts to diagnose the forces which 
brought failure to the Progressive Party 
hold an interest which is more than purely 
“historical. With the collapse of the Bull 
Moose Party, Costigan was one of those 
Progressives who in 1916 supported the re- 
election of Woodrow Wilson. 
Ransom E. NOBLE, Jr. 
Long Island University 


Rrrest, Lorne Benson. Uncle Sams 
Stepchildren: The Reformation of United 
States Indian Policy, 1865-1887. Pp. x, 
310. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. $3.75. 

For the past several years American his- 
tory faculties of the universities have been 
cutting United States Indian administration 
into segments, which they have distributed 
among their graduate students. The result- 
ing monographs have not been entirely satis- 
factory; the subject is too complicated for 
these fractional presentations. The student 
working within these arbitrary date limits 
usually assumes that his period differs radi- 
cally from other periods. As a matter of 
fact, the tendency of history to repeat itself 
on successive frontiers is one of the most 
striking influences in Indian administration. 
And the inexperienced investigator relies too 
much upon the public statements of offi- 
cials and the arguments of theorists. Ac- 
tually, Indian policy did not originate in a 
vacuum; it grew out of the strongest forces 
in American life, and should be interpreted 
in the light of the powerful motives that 
produced it. 

But in spite of these handicaps, Dr. Priest 
has written an excellent book, the best vol- 
ume this reviewer has seen on the subject 
since the publication of Annie Heloise 
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Abel’s great studies. There is an artificial 
logic in the arrangement, and the “reform” 
thesis is too intrusive; but the facts are all 
there, and the motives that lay behind deci- 
sions are not ignored. The book is a classic 
in the thoroughness of its research and the 
lucid quality of its literary style. 

The writer has used a new system of 
documentation. He has prefaced his notes 
with a convenient list of abbreviations that 
saves many pages and yet gives complete 
guidance to anyone who wishes to check his 
sources. He has omitted a formal bibli- 
ography, placing all necessary references in 
his notes—a system this reviewer found 
much more helpful than the usual classified 
bibliography. And the author has com- 
promised with the general reader, who hates 
footnotes, and the scholar, who wants to 
know his authority, by placing all his docu- 
mentation in the back of the volume. As 
one who has used and struggled against the 
handicaps of the old method, this reviewer 
hopes to see this more convenient system 
come into general use. 

The book has an excellent index. Its 
beautiful format is in accordance with the 
best in university press traditions. Too 
restricted in its scope for the general reader, 
it will be indispensable to all students of 
Indian affairs. 

ANGIE DEBO 

Marshall, Oklahoma 


FOREMAN, GRANT. A History of Oklahoma. 
Pp. xiv, 384. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1942. $3.50. 

The University of Oklahoma Press has 
scored again with Dr. Foreman’s compre- 
hensive one-volume history of Oklahoma. 
The author is no newcomer in the field of 
the American Indian, and in his present vol- 
ume the fruits of a lifetime’s work have 
ripened. 

It was not until 1907 that Oklahoma took 
its place beside the other twelve states that 
had been carved from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The struggles encountered through 
these years are many and varied. Dr. Fore- 
man may well comment: “The history of 
no other state derived from more funda- 
mentally distinctive natural forces, condi- 
tions, trends and developments—bewilder- 
ing questions of public policy, difficult 
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problems of reconciling the operation of the 
laws of nature with Indian rights, private 
greed, and national honor . . .” (p. viii). 

Oklahoma was unique in state-building. 
Her story is the story of the American In- 
dian. The red man seemed to sense the 
fact that Oklahoma’s characteristics ap- 
peared to have been made for Indian life. 
The removal of the Indian tribes by our 
Government to what is now Oklahoma gave 
these people an opportunity to make known 
their abilities. Education was fostered, so 
that by 1846 Chief John Ross was calling 
upon the Cherokees to set up seminaries 
for higher education (p. 33). These people 
drew up their own governmental plans, set 
up courts, and generally conducted them- 
selves in a highly civilized manner. 


The Indian soon discovered, however, ` 


that the white man would not maintain a 
hands-off policy, especially since the “sav- 
age” was making a success of things in his 
new home. It was not long before the 
white man brought his bag of tricks to play 
on the Indian. When the treaties that our 
Government had concluded with the In- 
dians began to oppress eastern business and 
banking, it was decided that the red man 
had no capacity to form such obligations 
(p. 289). Progress—America on the march 
—was going to crush the Indian so that 
“big business” might lead the parade un- 
impeded. 

The author, who was himself a member 
of the Dawes Commission, gives a vivid 
firsthand account of what that committee 
found when it attempted to placate the In- 
dian (pp. 274-86). The Indian had felt 
the heavy hand of the white sharpster and 
was wary. 

This volume offers a distinct contribution 
both in the field of American state-making 
and in the story of the American Indian. 
It is well to note that the fine maps and 
illustrations with a complete bibliography 
and index combine to make this a “must” 
book for teachers of American History, 
especially since the trend to unravel Ameri- 
ca’s social consciousness is so popular today. 

James J. FLYNN 

Fordham University 


ANDERSON, Nets. Desert Saints: The 
Mormon Frontier in Utah. Pp. xx, 459. 
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Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1942. $4.00. 

It seems to be a necessary intellectual 
catharsis for Mormon scholars in the social 
sciences to get at least one book on Mor- 
monism out of their systems. Usually this 
is done via the Ph.D. thesis, but Anderson’s 
wanderlust led him into “Hobohemia,” and 
his book on the Mormons had to wait. 

In Desert Saints, Anderson largely for- 
sakes his professional role of sociologist, 
and becomes essentially a historian. The 
first three-fourths of the book constitutes 
a history of the Mormon movement from 
its inception in New York, through the 
Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois periods; the 
migration to the Great Basin; the attempt 
there to establish the State of Deseret; the 
long conflict between Mormons and Gentiles 
over the polygamy issue, economic interests, 
and political control; and finally the aban- 
donment of polygamy, and the admission 
of Utah to statehood. The many ramifica- 
tions of this story of social conflict, it 
varied patterns, and the mechanisms utilized 
by both groups, are very well handled, al- 
though the professional social scientist 
might wish for more of a conceptual frame- 
work, rather than the chronological treat- 
ment of events. But, plainly, the author 
has written his book for a wider public than 
the profession to which he belongs. 

The discussion of “Priesthood Govern- 
ment in Zion,” “Economy of Faith and 
Plenty,” “Social Implications of Polygamy,” 
and “The Mormon Way of Living”—titles 
of the four concluding chapters—is based 
largely on the research which Dr. Anderson 
did in the unusually rich archives of the St. 
George Temple. So far as the interest of 
this reviewer is concerned, these chapters 
constitute the unique contribution of the 
book. For example, the functioning of 
Mormon theocracy on the local level has not 
elsewhere been so well described in pub- 
lished form. The description of various 
types of cases brought before the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts and the manner of their disposi- 
tion constitutes an interesting and valuable 
picture of the operation of primary group 
controls in a frontier society. The struggles 
of this suddenly transplanted population to 
adapt itself to an unfamiliar and uninviting 
geographic environment and to develop a 
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self-sufficing economy in the face of the 
hostility not only of the native Indian 
population but also of the non-Mormon 
population in and outside of Utah, consti- 
tute certainly one of the epic experiences 
in American history. 

Because the Mormons were excellent 
keepers of records, they constitute an unu- 
sually good laboratory in which to study in 
its details the frontier, or settlement proc- 
ess; the rise and metamorphosis of group 
controls in the expanding community; co- 
Sberative and conflict patterns; assimilation 
of divergent groups under the aegis of a 
common purpose; and a host of other 
problems” which we should like to know 
more about against the backdrop of time, 
but which for want of sufficient records 
are difficult if not impossible to study. 

Anderson’s book has a good deal on all 
of these points, but one cannot but wish 
for much more. Indeed, the author him- 
self, in “Information for the Reader,” as 
if anticipating this sort of reaction, explains 
that “originally there were more subject 
chapters. The change was made to give 
greater continuity to materials relating to 
frontier development” (p. xix). If by “con- 
tinuity” the author means a preoccupation 
with the sequence of events, one cannot but 
wonder why this should be given greater 
weight than what he would call treatment 
by “subject.” Give me the subject chap- 
ters! 

One cannot deny that in working over 
the old tailings of the Mormon “mine,” the 
author has uncovered some additional ore. 
Moreover, for the person not familiar with 
the Mormon movement, here is a reliable, 
well-balanced historical treatment, admi- 
rable for its condensation without sacrifice 
of essential details. Finally, there is much 
raw material here for the student of society, 
be he historian, sociologist, economist, or 
social psychologist. The reviewer has the 
feeling that this book is only an “introduc- 
tion” to something yet to come from Dr. 
Anderson. Certainly he must have loads of 
material accumulated during his research 
which could not be utilized in this work. 
Let us hope for some more “subject chap- 
ters.” 

Lowry NELSON 

University of Minnesota 
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SUTHERLAND, Ropert L. Color, Class, and 
Personality. Pp. xxiii, 135. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1942, 
Paperbound: 75¢; Clothbound: $1.25. 


“What does it mean to be born a Negro?” 
or, “What are the effects, if any, upon the 
personality development of Negro youth of 
their minority racial status?” was the cen- 
tral problem dealt with by the American 
Youth Commission’s special studies of Ne- 
gro youth. In four major volumes and in 
several additional reports and studies, this 
problem, in selected regions, approached 
through several methods, has been dealt 
with in some detail. This volume is, first, 
a balanced summary attempting to interpret 
the various findings of the several reports 
against the larger background of the Negro 
in American culture, and, second, a series 
of general recommendations formulating a 
program of action on the basis of new in- 
sights gained through the research of the 
directors of the component studies. 

Part I, “Things as They Are,” is an ex- 
cellent survey of the ground covered in the 
more detailed studies. Though it cannot 
be considered a substitute for these volumes 
—no survey could—it does equal duty as 
an introduction and as a conclusion to them, 
with the former perhaps its greater service. 
Here, stated succinctly, is the best definition 
of caste and class concepts as used in these 
volumes, the best description of their meth- 
odology, the best short survey of the pres- 
sures operating upon youth learning to be 
black in a white world. Especially valuable 
is the chapter “What Does It All Add Up 
To?” with its listing of what each of the 
area directors considered the principal find- 
ings of his research. 

Part II, “Changes to Be Made,” is a 
sound handbook of the greatest problems 
facing both white and black America if im- 
provements in the role of the Negro in 
America are to be made. Under “Changing 
the Stereotypes” several very feasible sug- 
gestions are made, one of which, “organized 
groups should invite Negro specialists to ap- 
pear on their programs as a demonstration 
of the Negro’s ability to succeed according 
to traditional American standards,” would 
go a long way toward solving the dilemma 
of the Negro scholar. Among other recom- 
mendations are the establishment of spe- 
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cialized institutes dealing with particularly 
véxing problems, such as employment, hous- 
ing, education, and health; the establish- 
ment of provisions for in-service training of 
a more thorough nature; and the changing 
of the attitudes of education, social work, 
and religion toward the problems of the 
Negro. Specific projects, perhaps a little 
less than realistic, with these ends in view 
are outlined. 

Most important of all is the point of view 
of the entire volume, indeed of the entire 
series, summed up in the final sentence: 
“No leader in American life can escape the 
responsibility of understanding how a tenth 
of the nation’s youth lives and of helping 
to improve their way of living in keeping 
with our common ideals.” 

ULYSSES LEE 

Lincoln University 


Herskovits, Metvirtr J. The Myth of 
the Negro Past. Pp. xiv, 374. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. $4.00. 
Dr. Herskovits’ Myth of the Negro Past 

is epoch-making in the sense that no one 
hereafter writing on the cultural accomplish- 
ment of the American Negro can afford to 
be ignorant of its content and conclusions. 
They may disagree with the author and 
think that he pushes his thesis too far; but 
despite this, the matter which he marshals 
and the conclusions to which he comes are 
of such importance that they must be re- 
garded seriously in all future writing on 
the subject. 

The book in general treats the question 
as to what the origins of the Negro slave 
were; where he came from; what degrees 
of human culture he represented; and how 
far after his transplantation to America can 
his African origins be discerned. 

The book begins with three chapters touch- 
ing Africa: the significance of African sur- 
vivals, the question of the tribal origins of 
American Negroes, and an especially sig- 
nificant chapter on “The African Cultural 
Heritage.” Then come two chapters which 
treat the results of enslavement on the Afri- 
can cultural pattern. Three other chapters 
are concerned with survivals of African cul- 
ture in America: survivals in everyday life, 
in religious life, and in language and the 
arts. The ninth chapter is a chapter of 
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conclusions, and there is a most interesting 
appendix on directives for further study. 

The third chapter is a thoroughgoing at- 
tack on interpretations of African culture 
current in the United States. Tillinghast, 
Dowd, and Weatherford are singled out for ` 
frank criticism. “Misstatements are found 
in almost every line” of Tillinghast’s pic- 
ture of Africa before the advent of the 
Europeans. Dowd and Weatherford are 
attacked in a similar manner. But these 
relatively unimportant authors are less sig- 
nificant than Reuter, whose books on race 
problems are widely used. From Reuter’s 
general statement of the African back- 
ground of American Negroes, Herskovits 
quotes a passage most of which he cals” 
“sheer nonsense”; and even the treatment 
of African religious life in Reuter’s latest 
work, appearing in 1938, Herskovits de- 
clares “leaves a residue of impressions cal- 
culated to prepare the reader for the in- 
capability of the Negro with a background 
of tradition such as this” to grasp the reli- 
gion of the New World. Herskovits insists 
upon the reality and the value of culture in 
Africa. He says, for instance: “Religion, 
in short, is important in the life of West 
Africa because it is an intimate part of that 
life. If it is difficult for us to comprehend 
such a point of view, this merely means 
that the institution in our culture which we 
label by the term ‘religion’ does not, in the 
case of vast numbers of our people, enter 
into considerations of everyday living.” 

Herskovits insists that the patterns of 
African culture, even in language, were not 
so diverse as to prevent understanding be- 
tween individuals of different tribal origins. 
He declares “that the story of slavery in 
America is in need of much revision, for 
there is great variation of fact about the 
patterned concept of the trade and the fate 
of those brought to the plantations.” 

The author especially emphasizes the 
widespread refusal of the Negro to submit 
to enslavement, in Africa, on the middle- 
passage, in the West Indies and South 
America, and in the United States; a re- 
volt so widespread that, as Shrieke declares, 
“one of the keys to an understanding of 
the South is the fear of the Negro, a legacy 
of slavery.” The author also notes other 
methods of protest in the slowdown of work 
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_ and sabotage. . The character of the organ- 
ized‘ revolt, together with the widespread 
running away of slaves, indicates leadership, 
and leadership of African origin, which 
negatives the assumption that the American 
slave represented the lowest elements of the 
“African population. 

_ Dr. Herskovits admits that the transmis- 
sion of culture from Africa to America has 
varied in place and in the kind of culture 
transmitted, but indicates that we can de- 

.scry African survivals in secular life; cer- 
dwinly in religious life, and in language and 
the arts. Chapters six, seven, and eight, 
where the author looking at the contempo- 
rary scene tries to recognize African cul- 

“tural prototypes in America, will provoke 
the largest amount of criticism and disagree- 
ment. Of course, there is little here that is 
actually measurable, One sees a trait 
among American Negroes and discerns a 
‘somewhat similar trait among Africans. 
How far this is actual cultural inheritance 
and how far accident, is difficult to say. 
Herskovits probably errs on the side of 
credence; but if the careful study and 
comparison which he lays out are followed, 
future study will do much to make clear 
the fact. 

The author concludes that scholarship 
has been remiss in misinterpreting the Ne- 
gro past, and that this has had serious ef- 
fects as a justification for race prejudice. 
He denies that Negroes are childlike; that 
only the poorer stock of Africa was en- 
slaved; that tribal identity was so lost that 
cultural heritage was impossible; and that 
the Negro is “a man without a past.” In 
the appendix he points out a most interest- 
ing program for further study, research, and 
verification, including ethnographic studies 
in Africa and in America and a number of 
historical and linguistic studies in special 
fields; and psychological studies. The read- 
ing of this book will repay any person who 
proposes to make general conclusions con- 
cerning the American Negro. 

W. E. B. Du Bots 

Atlanta University 


VauGHAN, Froyp L. Marketing. Pp. xi, 
639. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1942. $3.50. 


This is the second text in the business 
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administration series issued by the pub- 
lisher under the general editorship of S. 
Howard Patterson. Professor Vaughan, of 
the University of Oklahoma, subtitles his 
book: ‘Functions, Mediums, Practices, 
Variations and Appraisal.” Aside from two 
introductory chapters, these subdivisions 
indicate the organization. In the Preface 
Vaughan states: “There is a need for a 
textbook in marketing that emphasizes the 
principles rather than technique and there- 
fore that proceeds primarily from an eco- 


“nomic rather than an acquisitive point of 


view.” One further assumption is: “A 
study of marketing primarily in terms of 
any aspects except that of functions is un- 
satisfactory because of the constant changes 
taking place” (p. 11). 

Toward this end the author has made 
use of recent general and nonstatistical ref- 
erences and includes some recent statistical 
evidence. Unfortunately, at the time the 
manuscript was written not all the 1939 
census data were available, so much of the 
statistical evidence is taken from the 1935 
Census of Business. 

As a result there appear to the reader 
several structural weaknesses in the text. 
The fundamental idea of a purely functional 
approach toward marketing has decided 
limitations. Marketing is so complex that 
no single approach will suffice. The attempt 
to treat commodity marketing as merely 
affording illustrations in practice and of 
marketing performance is weak because it 
fails to give a completely integrated picture 
of organization for each of the products. 
This treatment is grouped under Part V, 
Variations, with short chapters on agri- 
cultural commodities, extracted products, 
machinery and tools, convenience goods, 
and shopping goods. 

A further difficulty in this singular ap- 
proach appears in Part IV, Practices, which 
tends toward a rehash of functions. Since 
this section of seven chapters is not clearly 
outlined, it has some duplication of material 
with Part II, Functions, consisting of six 
chapters devoted to rearranging, transporta- 
tion, storing, grading, financing and risk 
bearing, and buying and selling. 

Some of Part VI, Appraisal, is an adapta- 
tion from the author’s earlier work on Mar- 
keting and Advertising (Princeton Univer- 
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sity Press, 1928). The six chapters in this 
section are devoted to the social viewpoint 
rather than to acquisitive practices. This is 
commendable, particularly in the final two 
chapters on recommendations, although 
these chapters are vague in content. 

While Vaughan’s Marketing is primarily 
a functional approach to problems of dis- 
tribution, those who believe in this approach 
alone will find it the best text in the field 
to date. Partly because of the functional 
approach and partly because of the abbre- 
viated contents, the thirty-six chapters, with 
questions and problems, including supple- 
mentary readings at the close of each chap- 
ter, are adaptable to a short course in mar- 
keting. 

Howard T. Hovpe 
University of Pennsylvania 


Statson, J. Owen. Marketing Life In- 
surance. Pp. xl, 911. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1942. $6.00. 
This book is remarkable for several rea- 

sons. It puts aside some traditions and 
brings forth reforms that are to be wel- 
comed: that marketing includes not only 
goods but also insurance; that insurance 
salesmanship is worth considering from a 
scientific-critical viewpoint; and that his- 
tory of insurance should be more cultivated 
than it has been. The author combines 
harmoniously theory and practice, expe- 
rience and studies, facts and reflections. 
Looking at marketing from an unusually 
comprehensive conception and including 
multifold industrial and human aspects, he 
enriches the not too numerous literature 
on insurance which is of the more than 
routine work or textbooks. Thirty-one 
tables, 12 charts, 15 illustrations, 45 appen- 
dices, and 65 pages of notes and references 
show how thoroughly the writer has treated 
his subject. The readers should be grateful 
to the 13 companies which, without trying 
to influence his opinion, made possible his 
work by financial help and the opening of 
their records to the author. 

The author divides the development into 
six epochs: (1) The Background of Mod- 
ern Marketing in Life Insurance to 1843; 
(2) Mutuality and the Soliciting Agent, 
1843-1847; (3) The Life Insurance As- 
semblage Grows, 1847-1858; (4) Progress, 
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Prosperity, and the General Agency Sys- 
tem, 1858-1867; (5) Revolt, Recession, 
Resurgence, 1868-1905; and (6) Emer- 
gency Maturity, 1905-1941. But what 
about the future development? Is there 
to be expected a stage in which salesmen 
will be put on a salary basis, operating 
from branch offices supervised by agency 
departments of the home office? In such 
a case, agents would disappear and become 
mere employees. Would such a change 
correct the situation that, in spite of all 
the enormous and costly efforts, “Ameriga 
remains underinsured by an amount at 
least equal to that now in force”? 

I find myself disagreeing on some points 
with the author. He believes that the pulse 
lic already has been educated to buy in- 
surance effectively. However, various in- 
vestigations prove a far-reaching lack of 
such knowledge. In his summary, Stalson 
himself states: “Yet nothing is clearer than 
this: without marketing of a determined 
character there would be little life insurange 
bought.” In general, it is still true that a 
man is insured in the company of the agent 
who reaches him first, and he chooses the 
policy which the agent has recommended to 
him most highly. Much has been achieved 
in American education of life insurance 
salesmen. However, this work would be 
much easier if an elementary knowledge of 
insurance were a prerequisite at least for the 
graduation of all students in business and 
economics. 

Another point has to be stressed. It is 
the author’s strong condemnation of the 
NTEC’s activities. It is there, and also 
relating to the rather neglected industrial 
insurance, that he Jacks the scientific ob- 
jectivity which he maintains in almost all 
other parts of this valuable book. 

Perhaps in a future edition there should 
be added a survey of how the typical Ameri- 
can method of marketing life insurance has 
had a world-wide influence on the business 
methods. 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 


Kurr, C. A. Casualty Insurance. Rev. 
Ed. Pp. xvi, 680. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1942. $5.00. 


The author is one of the few scholars who 
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are thoroughly acquainted with private as 
well as social insurance in this country and_ 
abroad. In re-editing this book he has 
dared to write almost as courageously as 
he did in his excellent Social Insurance Co- 
ordination (reviewed in THE ANNALS, Vol. 
205, September 1939), where he frankly 
condemns “the cult of the amateur” and 
“the tradition and temperament in legisla- 
tion.” So he criticizes the illogical, obsolete 
term “casualty insurance,” not existent any- 
where else in the world. If Kulp in spite 
oé these facts recognizes the term, he fol- 
lows the most recent New York code, which 
also is impotent to reform the “old for 
the most part opportunist legislation and 
“Practice,” so that in this respect it is a con- 
siderable disappointment. The revised edi- 
tion of, Casualty Insurance includes the fol- 
lowing branches: workmen’s compensation; 
liability; burglary, theft, and robbery; 
glass; power plant; credit; and accident 
and health insurance. The first edition con- 
tains 70 pages fewer than the second, but 
includes also check alteration, forgery, 
sprinkler leakage, and water-damage insur- 
ance. 

There can be no doubt that Kulp’s work 
is an excellent help to all people, practition- 
ers and theorists, who want to get ac- 
quainted with any part’ of the various in- 
surance branches, Kulp’s work has a higher 
scientific rank than many textbooks. It 
contains much more than a pure description 
of the actual practice. The author shows 
a remarkable objectivity in contrasting the 
pros and cons of many problems. Espe- 
cially remarkable are his explanations in 
regard to the various kinds of insurance 
carriers, the labyrinth of health insurance, 
the language of various policy clauses, and 
rate making. Additional figures showing the 
economic importance of casualty insurance 
would have been useful. 

In regard to references, a rather arbitrary 
choice of books and articles prevails. Some 
are superfluous, being without much rela- 
tion to the subject; others of recent date 
and closely related are not mentioned. 
That is especially true in regard to Part I, 
on Hazard, Insurance, and Casualty Insur- 
ance. There is no reference to books on 
reinsurance or credit insurance. 

However, it is to be hoped that these few 
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not too important factors will be corrected 
in a third edition which may come out very 
soon. 
ALFRED MANES 
Indiana University 


CLENDENIN, J. C. “Federal Crop Insur- 
ance in Operation.” Wheat Studies. Pp. 
229-90. Stanford University: Food Re- 
search Institute, March 1942, $1.25. 
This is a well-balanced, exhaustive ap- 

praisal of three years of Federal “all-risk” 

wheat crop insurance. 
The Federal crop-insurance program is 
intended to provide machinery for insuring 


„the crop against all sorts of damage by 


natural destructive forces. The actuarial 
difficulties involved in such an ambitious 
scheme may seem almost insurmountable. 
One of the chief problems consists in sepa- 
rating the year-to-year fluctuations in yields 
due to natural agents from those due to 
human factors. In the present state of 
our knowledge of the relationship between 
weather and crop yields, satisfactory meth- 
ods of determining directly variations in 
yields due to specific weather factors are 
not available. An alternative solution, sug- 
gested by the author, which would take ac- 
count of variations in farming practices “by 
schedule-rating each applicant’s intended 
operations in the manner of a fire company 
rating an industrial fire risk,’ appears to 
be subject to equally severe limitations. 

In view ‘of these difficulties, one may 
agree with the author that the present sim- 
ple, over-all insurance of 75 per cent of the 
computed average farm yield, assuming 


-“normal care” for the crop, is probably the 


best that could be devised. Three special 
actuarial categories have been established 
to meet the problem of “special farming 
practices’—summer fallowing, irrigation, 
and spring instead of winter seeding. Pre- 
miums and loss payments are calculated in 
bushels of wheat in order to eliminate the 
price hazard. 

When plans for Federal crop insurance 
were still in their initial stages, the pro- 
ponents’of the present system were warned 
that considerable underwriting losses were 
to be expected owing to adverse selection 
of risks. This prediction has been borne 
out by the facts. Underwriting losses aver- 
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aging $4,000,000 per year—representing an 
excess of about 50 per cent of losses paid 
over premiums collected—have been in- 
curred in three relatively good crop years, 
in which reserves should have been accumu- 
lated. The author points out that these 
losses must be ascribed almost wholly to 
adverse selection of risks. His thesis is 
well substantiated. 

Owing to actuarial imperfections, the 
present system involves a subsidization of 


high-risk farms by low-risk farms within- 


each region, and of high-risk areas like the 
Great Plains—where pre-deadline selec- 
tivity, depending on moisture conditions 
before seeding, is a major factor—by low- 
risk areas. In many instances it also leads 
to the subsidization of inefficient farming 
practices. Moreover, the system as a whole 
is heavily subsidized by the public, which 
not only bears the considerable underwriting 
losses, but also assumes the entire operat- 
ing expenses, which are of about the same 
order of magnitude (nearly 50 per cent of 
the value of premium payments). 

No doubt the amounts involved are small 
in comparison with the size of the general 
agricultural program, and the possible bene- 
fits might be well worth the price. There 
is, however, definite evidence that this par- 
ticular subsidy tends to have effects which 
are undesirable from the point of view of 
an efficient and better-balanced agriculture. 
To be sure, some of the possible adverse 
effects (such as general encouragement of 
wheat production at the expense of unin- 
sured crops) are mitigated by the fact that 
compliance with the AAA allotments and 


co-operation with the soil conservation pro- , 


gram are practically a prerequisite for par- 
ticipation. But certain features of the sys- 
tem, by helping to maintain submarginal 
land in wheat, appear to be in direct con- 
flict with other phases of the agricultural 
program. It seems to this writer that in 
an effort to be fair to both sides, these 
dangers are somewhat understated in the 
publication under review. 

The author concludes that extension of 
crop insurance to other crops, and particu- 
larly compulsory participation, would seem 
advisable only if insurance contracts can be 
worked out which represent a more nearly 
even-balanced bargain for each farmer. 
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One may wonder whether, ih the case of - 
crops where the moral hazard is more im- 
portant, some kind of specific risk insurance 
may not be preferable. 

Professor Clendenin and the Food Re- 
search Institute are to be congratulated on 
this careful piece of research. . 

Frep H. SANDERSON 

Harvard University 


GINZBERG, Ext. Grass on the Slag Heaps. 
Pp. xiv, 228. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. $2.50. . a 
Here is a social scientist’s report on the 

coal fields of South Wales, a locale made 

familiar to many Americans through the 
popular movie, “How Green Was My Vai 
ley.” Although the investigation was con- 
fined to South Wales, the acute problems 
presented by long-time unemployment and 
the inadequacy of existing machinery of 
alleviation apply with equal pertinency to 
the other Special Areas in Great Britain—- 

Cumberland, Durham, and Scotland—that 

likewise suffered economic collapse during 

the two decades between the two World ` 

Wars, The report, prepared by Dr. Ginz- 

berg, a member of the faculty of the School 

of Business of Columbia University, under 
the auspices of the Columbia University 

Council for Research in the Social Sciences, 

is issued as the first of three exploratory 

studies in “Economics and Group Behav- 
ior.” The study is based on a firsthand 
investigation during the course of which 

Dr. Ginzberg interviewed persons in all 

walks of life, and lived with and shared 

the experiences of the unemployed. 

The author is poignantly eloquent in his 
portrayal of the progressive deterioration 
of morale as months of idleness lengthened 
into years and years into decades, until 
work and wages became but vague recollec- 
tions, and the drab and monotonous exist- 
ence in idleness came to be accepted by the 
victims as the normal way of life. Labor, 
Conservative, and National governments, 
successively in power during the period, 
alike failed to take measures adequate to 
meet the needs of the Special Areas. 
Schemes for transfer of workers, for re- 
training, to revive industry in the stricken 
areas, were all “too little’ and tardily in- 
voked. The bankruptcy of Labor, still 


‘ cipitants of Hitler. 
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thinking in*terms of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the penny-pinching policy of the 
Conservatives, an antagonistic bureaucracy 
at Whitehall, muddled thinking by “ex- 
pérts,” and an indifferent public, all con- 
tributed to the failure to provide an ade- 
quate solution. 

The demands of a country at war have 
again filled the valleys with work and wages, 
postponing the need for an immediate solu- 


tion. But Dr. Ginzberg sounds the warning - 


that South Wales “revealed, in miniature, 
he tragedy of an unbalanced capitalism and 
a democracy without vision—classic pre- 
Only thé , strength 
tradition—chapel, and trade-union—stood 


“between South Wales and fascism.” A 


SEIDMAN, JOEL. 


capitalism reckless in its waste of men and 
machines and a democracy oblivious to the 
material and spiritual needs of the masses 
will never survive the present holocaust, he 


adds. Graphically and with rare insight Dr. 


Ginzberg tells the story of a proud and self- 
eeliant people, victims of a social catas- 
trophe not of their making and beyond their 
control; and of a nation whose ruling pow- 
ers, holding fast to tradition, failed to pro- 
vide for the simple needs of a sorely beset 
section of ‘its people. 

. Epwarp A. Weckx 
Russell Sage Foundation 


The Needle Trades. 
xviii, 356. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1942. $2.50. 

An Editor’s Foreword to Mr. Seidman’s 
book remarks the lack of definitive histories 
of workers in the Nation’s major fields of 
production since industrialization became 
complete in the United States. A- new 
series called “Labor in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” is announced to fill that lack. The 
Needle Trades is the first volume of this 
project, I believe, and a good one. 

Briefly but adequately Mr. Seidman de- 
scribes the needle trades, the characteristics 
of the workers, the conditions under which 
the work is done, and the early efforts to 
achieve unionism among them. Not until 
the end of the last century, however, were 
the workers in the leading needle trades 
ready for stable organization. Imbued in 
varying degree with trade-union philosophy, 
“the masses were still addicted to seasonal 


- unionism.” 


Pp. 


- „this in detail. 
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When trade was slack or trade 
improvements difficult to obtain, the union- 
ists ardor waned. Through decade after 
decade, too, factional differences hindered 
the‘ growth of permanent organizations. 
Yet out of the early struggles a corps of 
convinced and loyal unionists emerged. 
Around them grew the unions of the pres- 
ent century, with the LL.G.W.U. leading 
the way in 1900. 

The Needle Trades is concerned largely 
with these unions in ladies’’ and men’s 
clothing, in furs, in millinery and in allied 
trades. ; 

These trades have been marked by a 
dismaying seasonality, cutthroat competi- 
tion, endemic exploitation of workers, and 
a bankkruptcy record surpassed by none 
and shunned by all. The most important 
undertaking of the workers’ organizations 
has been its multiple effort to introduce 
greater stability into the trades through 
the negotiated contract covering a wider 
and wider part of the industries. Repeated, 
expensive, and frequently imaginative at- 
tempts have been made to compel a laggard 
and wretchedly run section of the economy 
to employ saner practices. The reader can- 
not deny the record: that the contribution 
of the unions in this respect has been out- 
standing.. The anarchic elements that still 


` adhere in these trades warrant 100 per cent 


organization of the workers, and national 
negotiation of contracts. Seidman tells all 


And Seidman describes the allied effort to 
develop a code of industrial law by which 
the worker’s' job has been steadily removed 
from unilateral coercion to bilateral consent. 
The book indeed is a study of the dynam- . 
ics of industrial democracy. It is a study 
of the growth of democracy in fact, on a 
scale affecting directly several hundreds of 
thousands of workers, and indirectly the 


. remainder of our national life. Students of 


democracy might do worse than to turn 
from their admirable theoretical exercises 
to this description of the concrete struggle 
and the relative success in winning govern- 
‘ment by the governed. 

Seidman writes with fidelity to the facts, 
a scholar’s knowledge of dependable sources, 
and a devotion to the cause of the labor 
movement which mars not at all his ob- 
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jectivity, but' rather improves it by in- 


forming it. . 
J. Raymond Warsa 
Williams College 


Hint, SAMUEL E. Teamsters and Trans- 
portation: Employee-Employer Relation- 
ships in, New England. Pp. xix, 248. 
Washington: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942. Paperbound: $3.00; 
Clothbound: $3.75. 


This careful study, accurately described 
by its complete title, represents an eco- 
“nomic analysis of the trucking industry in 
New England during the years since 1925, 
with particular emphasis on industrial rela- 
tions and the development of labor organi- 
zation in this field. Chapters describe the 
nature and the economic position of the 
trucking industry, associations of employers, 
“costs, technological changes, Federal regu- 
lation, wages, hours, working conditions, and 
union activities and policies. 
~ There are many reasons why students of 

industrial relations will find this study of 
particular interest. For one, there is the 
fact that the union in the field—the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America—is now the largest union in the 
American Federation of Labor. It has 
shown a striking growth in recent years, 
from some 82,000 members in 1932 to 
500,000 in 1942. It has been associated 
with some of the most effective and, at the 
‘same time, violent strikes, which have at- 
tracted widespread popular attention be- 
cause trucking is so comprehensively and 
closely related to everyday needs and activi- 
ties. , 

The industry is in itself particularly sig- 
nificant to the student of industrial rela- 
tions, in part because direct labor costs are 
relatively high, representing approximately 
35 per cent of total operation and mainte- 
nance expenses. If wages and salaries of 
clerical and supervisory workers are in- 
cluded, labor costs approximate from 50 to 
60 per cent. Also, the industry has de- 
veloped almost entirely “within the past 
twenty to thirty years. It has been char- 
acterized by rapid technological change, and 
further developments of this type are to be 
expected. Recent years have witnessed a 


tariffs. 
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trend toward consolidation in ownership 
and management and a shift from complete 
freedom from public control to govern- 
mental regulation, as state and Federal 
legislation’ have authorized standards of 
safety, hour rules, physical eligibility of 
drivers, the allocation of operating rights, 
and the establishment of rate structures. 
The demand curve for individual units is 
highly elastic, but that for the industry is 
subject to question, particularly now that 
rates are regulated and related to railroad 
Finally, the industry is charactem 
ized by the recent rapid expansion of union- 
ism among its employees. That growth be- 
gan in 1933, under the influence of the 
NRA. 

All these: rapid changes in the industry 
permit analysis on a “before and after” 
basis that is.ideal for scientific investigation. 

The author has preserved a fine balance 
in handling his material, so that the study, . 
replete with interesting facts, is at the same 
time surprisingly free from bias and ques ` 
tionable interpretation. It is reasonable to 
believe that findings would be different in 
some respects and definitely more useful if 
the study could be extended beyond the 
narrow boundaries. z the New England 
area. 

DALE Yoner , 

University of Minnesota x 


GoLDEN, CLINTON S., and Haror J. Rut- 
TENBERG. The Dynamics of Industrial 
Democracy. Pp. xxvi, 358. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1942. $3.00. 

It is a pleasure to read a book of this 
kind, nonacademic, plainly written, and 
“straight from the shoulder.” 

The general outline of the book falls into 
three parts. The first has to do with 
union-management bargaining, the second 
is concerned with union-management co- 
operation, while the final part discusses 
union-management planning. 

One of the chief merits of this book is 
the fact that its conclusions represent the . 
distillation of years of actual field expe- 
rience on the part of the authors. Both 
authors have been active in the labor move- 
ment. Mr. Golden is director of the North- 
eastern Region of the SWOC and Mr. Rut- 
tenberg is its research director. Working 
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directly in tHe labor movement during the 
eventful years of the nineteen-thirties, the 
authors had unique opportunity to make 
observations at first hand. This fact lends 
a vitality and realism to their volume which 
is lacking in some of the more academic 
treatments of the subject. 

Running throughout the book is a series 
of conclusions or principles of union-man- 
agement relations, arrived at by the authors 
on the basis of their work in the field. 
These principles are discussed and explained 
tlwough the presentation of numerous and 
interesting examples from actual experience. 
The authors recorded over a period of five 
years, “pretty much as a clinician records 

“his observations,” their vital experiences en- 
countered in various phases of union-man- 
agement relations. In this volume: they 
have undertaken the task of formulating 
their experiences into what they call “prin- 

. ciples of union-management relations,” il- 
lustrated by actual case histories. No claim 
iə made that their principles will apply to 
all types of union-management relations, 
but only to those prevailing in the basic 
and mass-production industries. 

The book is written in the belief that 
American industry is on the threshold of a 
new era in union-management relations. 
Much of the labor turmoil and strife of 
the last decade, in the opinion of the au- 
thors, has been merely a reflection of the 
transition in relations between workers and 
management. Out of this transition period 
both workers and management will derive 
a new capacity to work together as a unit 
for common objectives. On this premise 
are based the principles of union-manage- 
ment relations discussed throughout the 
book. : 

One of the valuable features of the book 
is its stress on psychological factors in suc- 
cessful labor relations. Prominent through- 
out the book is the theme that workers join 
unions to seek psychological and social as 
well as economic satisfactions. Through 
their unions, in the years to come, the work- 
ers will tend more and more to seek self- 
expression, creative outlets, personality 
needs, and the ties and bonds of community 
life. The union is thus envisaged by the 
authors as something far deeper and more 
comprehensive in scope than a mere means 
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of economic advancement. Union-manage- 
ment relations which fail to recognize this 
fact will meet with unforeseen obstacles and 
frustrations. 

At some points the book contradicts facts 
which have come to be accepted by many 
students of labor history. For example, 
on pages 46-47 it is denied that the sit- 
down strike was copied from abroad. In- 
stead, the contention is made that American 
workers learned this technique from long- 
established management policies in housing 
and feeding strike breakers within the 
plants. 

The authors show a constructive insight 
into the problems of labor leadership. It 
is pointed out that the majority of present- 
day labor leaders are products of a back- 
ground of bitter struggle. They rose to the 
top because they were successful in conflict 
and industrial warfare. This period, how- 
ever, is now passing into history, and suc- 
cessful labor leadership will from now on 
require a far different outlook and a new 
set of techniques. ' 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book is the one.on the “Fruits of Union- 
Management Cooperation.” The authors’ 
arguments are substantiated by impressive 
evidence drawn from actual practice in the 
steel industry. The contention that co-op- 
eration with unions would benefit manage- 
ment is not a new one, but this book adds 
new evidence of the validity of the conten- 
tion. 

THOMAS RUSSELL FISHER 

Syracuse University 


LYTLE, CHARLES WALTER. Wage Incentive 
Methods. Rev. Ed. Pp. xix, 462. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1942. $6.00. 

This book was first published in 1929; 
the present edition represents a compre- 
hensive revision of the earlier volume and 
fully reflects the advances that have taken 
place during the past decade in the study 
and the application of wage incentive meth- 
ods. The volume should prove almost in- 
dispensable to executives responsible for 
the administration of wage plans. Trade- 
union negotiators, and students interested in 
the technical aspects of wage problems, also 
will find Professor Lytle’s volume extremely 


‘useful. 
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The orginal edition was noteworthy for 
its clear description of the more important 
wage incentive plans and especially for the 
technique utilized by Professor Lytle for 
comparing one plan with another. These 
advantages are retained in the present vol- 
ume, with the material carefully reworked. 
The analysis of different plans is enriched 
by examples of plant experience with their 
use. 

In this edition a chapter has been added 
on job evaluation, together with a chapter 
on accelerating premium plans. This latter 
material, hitherto unpublished, relates to 
incentive plans designed to meet the situa- 
tion created by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which made illegal the low end of 
earning curves extending to origin. As in 
the first edition, the present volume deals 
with the problem of applying incentive 
plans to indirect factory labor, office em- 
_ployees, supervisors, and executives. 

Professor Lytle is eclectic in a field where 
monomania is by no means unknown. Not 
being wedded to any ‘particular incentive 
plan, he can discuss objectively the strength 
and the weaknesses of all the wage pay- 
ment methods analyzed in this volume; and 
he does so in common-sense fashion. There 
is no suggestion that any particular plan, or 

` the incentive method in general, is a cure-all 
for industrial ills. There is an abundance 
of material that should aid management in 
selecting and installing wage systems that 
will work reasonably well in the industrial 
situations in which they must function. 
H: M. Doury 
Washington, D. C. 


Hawkins, Everett D. Dismissal Com- 
pensation and the War Economy. Pp. vi, 
81i. Washington: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1942. 50¢. 

The dismissal compensation movement 
has had a long but precarious growth, in 
the shadow of more familiar varieties of 
unemployment benefits. In this pamphlet 
our author gives some indication of the 
ground covered in his book, Dismissal Com- 
pensation, though the main concern of the 
pamphlet is with dismissal pay in relation 
to wartime inflation and postwar readjust- 
ments. He uses, as one yardstick to evalu- 
ate.other proposals, Keynesian compulsory 


‘ment after the conflict. 
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war loans or “deferred pay.”” Attention is 
centered on schemes for adding dismissal 
compensation to existing social security leg- 
islation, and on auxiliary matters like reduc- 
tion of various governmental staffs after the 
war. Fundamental variables such as cover- 
age, means of raising funds, and how much 
funds are required for various possible rates 
of benefit, are well outlined. 

An important objective of dismissal com- 


‘pensation is to provide capital resources for 


the benefit of the worker who is told to 
seek his fortune elsewhere than in the #- 
dustry to which he is attached. Douglas 
Brown has put the matter, “Dismissal com- 
pensation paid in lump sums would afford 
a much more effective stimulus to . . . mo- 
bility of labor after the shut-down ‘of de- 
fense industries than [would] periodic 
unemployment benefits alone. Dismissal 
compensation could be used to finance 
moving expenses, the purchase of tools, 
equipment, or merchandise to set up a 
small business, the down payment on ea 
roadside garage or a chicken farm, or for 
many other purposes that would aid the 
worker in a new start after his job in war 
industry disappears.” Such a program is 
facilitated if unemployment compensation 
laws are so drawn and administered that 
they do not defer unemployment benefit 
until the dismissal pay is used up; also by 
provisions preventing employers and work- 
ers from using dismissal compensation in 
such fashion as to produce monopolistic ad- 
vantages to the people allowed to remain 
in the industry. 

Hawkins has rather too little to say about 
private plans, and how they are affected by 
existing corporate income-tax regulations. 
One reason is that he wishes to see the 
movement accomplish the utmost in mini- 
mum. time, both in retarding inflation now 
and in combating deflation and unemploy- 
He is impressed, 
too, with administrative difficulties of com- 
pulsory plans if restricted to tax levies upon 
overtime earnings and wage increases; thus 
he appears to regard extensions of pay-roll 
taxes and of unemployment benefits as the 
best alternative. 

It seems doubtful, however, that such 
extensions can become, during the present 
war, a serious competitor of the compulsory 
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loan program. The latter, to be sure, is 
likely to exempt the lower ranks of wage 
earners, and thus not to provide them auto- 
matically with the protection flowing from 
“deferred pay” in case of unemployment 
after the war. By contrast, dismissal bene- 
fits might be paid to the minority of work- 
ers whose occupations become subject to 
greatest deflation after the war, from funds 
which could be raised by rather small con- 
tributions from all members of the covered 
industries.. The masses of workers and em- 
paeyers, however, who believe éhey are not 
likely to become eligible for dismissal pay, 
are likely to resist contributions for this 
rather novel type of social insurance; and 
the confusion of expert opinion on “expe- 
rience ratings” for ordinary unemployment 
compensation would be multiplied with ref- 
erence to practical measures for adjusting 
contributions toward dismissal pay to the 
particular industry’s risk of permanent un- 
employment. 

°. Z. C. DICKINSON 
University of Michigan 


Wuutsett, J. M. Banking Operations in 
Ohio, 1920-1940. Pp. xxv, 217. Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University, 1941. $2.50. 


Since 1934 several regional banking stud- 
ies have appeared, some published by state 
bankers’ associations, others by bureaus of 
business research. To the latter list may 
now be added this study by Professor Whit- 
sett, Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University. 

In this work the author seeks to prove no 
particular point; he neither condemns the 
Ohio banking system nor shows it as one 
without shortcomings. There are, however, 
certain facts which he appears to gloss 
over all too easily. Group banking is very 
hastily covered, branch banking fares little 
better, and the subject of bank failures is 
completely omitted, no doubt because the 
author hesitated to include material“ pre- 
viously presented in his study, Ohio. Bank 
Suspension and Liquidation, 1920-1937. 

The present monograph is a factual re- 
port devoted largely to local conditions of 
banking in Ohio. The specific subjects of 
investigation are changes in the economic 
structure of Ohio (9 pages), changes in the 
banking structure of Ohio since 1920 (26 
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pages), trends and contrasts in the assets 
and liabilities of Ohio state and national 
banks (48 pages), trends in liquidity, invest- 
ing policy, and other ratios for the two 
types of institutions (13 pages), and trends 
and current tendencies in the earnings and 
expenses (45 pages). A valuable appendix 
of 50 pages containing 31 tables is added. 
The text itself is further supplemented by 
much factual material presented in 49 ta- 
bles, 36 charts, and 3 maps. 

Although the author states that the pur- 
pose of this monograph is to discuss the 
“changes and contrasts in banking organi- 
zation, structure, policies and practices, and 
in earnings and expenses of state and na- 
tional banks in Ohio from 1920 through 
1939,” and to analyze “the reasons for and 
implications of the developments,” actually 
the merit of the study rests in its factual 
presentation, The discussion of “the rea- 
sons for and implications of” is all too brief 
and contains little, if anything, in the way 
of a contribution to banking theory. 

KENNETH Lewis TREFFTZS 

University of Southern California 


Lemxin, RAPHAËL. Valutareglering och 
clearing. Pp. viii, 170. Stockholm: P. 
A. Norstedt & Söner, 1941. 6 kronor. 


It is doubtful whether I have ever had 
the pleasure of reading a more instructive 
and. more carefully worded treatise in the 
field of law and foreign exchange than Pro- 
fessor Lemkin’s work. It is based upon a 
series of lectures which the author delivered 
at the University of Stockholm in the au- 
tumn of 1940. His previous work, La 
réglémentation des paiements internationaux 


‘(Paris 1939), served in‘some measure as a 


foundation for these lectures. 

After describing the decline of the gold 
standard, the author enters into the realm 
of modern realistic foreign exchange prob- 


` lems, explaining their economic and legal 


foundations, as well as the practical tech- 
niques employed in a number of the leading 
commercial nations. These modern prob- 
lems are concerned with foreign exchange 
restrictions and clearing. 

Clearing arrangements are essentially an 
outgrowth of the curtailment of free move- 
ments of goods and money between nations. 
And the same holds true, of course, as re- 
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gards foreign exchange restrictions. The 
author explains their economic implications 


in clear and not too theoretical language. ` 


The innumerable legal problems involved in 
this field of national and international law 
are classified and analyzed. My lack -of 
` legal training does not permit me to offer 
any criticism on this aspect of the work. 
To. an economist; the analysis is extremely 
informative, however. ` And if* this is the 
aim, the author has succeeded. Only minor 
criticism can be given to his economic ‘ex- 
posé, as the author has made every effort 
` to limit his remarks as much as possible in 
order to concentrate on the essential prob- 
lems at hand. 
Professor Lemkin’s book has one glaring 
fault, however. It is written in a language 
` not widely. known in this country. ` Only a 
limited number of persons interested in eco- 


nomics and law can master the Swedish lan- _ 


guage. I am afraid that I must take the 
liberty to insist that the author arrange for 
a translation as quickly as possible. A book 


of this type should receive considerable at- . 


tention in America and also in other Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. It will take a long 


time, no doubt, before the world is ready’ 


once again to trade freely. In the mean- 
time, the non-Swedish-speaking economists 
must be given an opportunity to enjoy this 
work as much as I did. 
Erik T. H. KJELLSTROM 
Rutgers University 
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Buck, Pumie W. The Politics of Mercan- 
tilism. Pp. viii, 240. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1942. $2.00. 

While the economic aspects of mercan- 
tilism have received considerable attention 
and understanding, its political phases have 
been more or less overlooked. It is Buck’s 
purpose to explore this neglected sector of 
‘séventeenth- and eighteenth-century eco- 
nomic doctrine in view of twentieth-century 
revival of the claim of the state to control 
economic activity. It would seem that for 
the most part the mercantilist writers took 
their state for granted, leaving their major 
political assumptions implicit and unstated. 
They wanted the state to regulate business 
in such a manner as to have its citizens gain 
international advantage over other states 
.and maintain a favorable balance of trade 
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as evidenced by a constant inffow of money 
in the form of precious metals. To accom- 
plish this purpose there would be state regu- 
lation of the internal economy to the end 
that goods could be produced. cheaply 
enough to sell at a profit abroad. 

In discussing the structure of the state, 
the mercantilists placed greatest reliance in 
a just and wise king who would conduct the 
affairs of administration in such a manner 
as to bring the utmost welfare to his sub- 
jects. However, they believed in liberty 
and popular assent as expressed through 
parliament, but seemed to regard that body 
as a vehicle for expressing the nation’s con- 
fidence in royal conduct rather than as an 
arena for political contentiousness. 
ment was to register loyalty, not to criticize. 
The mercantilists and the political writers 
of the time seem mutually to have ignored 
each other, the latter being absorbed in the 
constitutional pattern of the state. The 
mercantilists were hardheaded, practical 
men who wanted an immediate functioning 
government, but in doing so they fell into 
‘greater errors in politics than in economics. 
Buck indicates their major political errors 
as failure to investigate the nature of the 
state, particularly the source of political 
power, and their apparent obliviousness to 
the true role of administration. They pro- 
vided no bureaucracy, administration being 
either overlooked or taken for granted. 

Certain aspects of mercantilism smack 
strongly of modern totalitarianism, each 
being aggressively nationalistic; but the 
analogy cannot be carried too far, /because 
jn some other respects they differ entirely. 
The mercantilists were not revolutionaries, 
and they had a place for parliament that 
was more than’a cheering section. But the 
resurgence of mercantilist ideas in the con- 
temporary world indicates the impossibility 
of divorcing the study of politics from eco- 
nomics. Buck advocates a reunion of the 
two—a return to “political economy.” 

Buck has evidenced finé scholarship and 
craftsmanship. His style is polished and 
readable; he has achieved admirable brevity 
combined with adequacy of treatment; and 
the documentation is both varied and perti- 
nent. 

Joun M. PFIFFNER 

University of.Southern California 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Áp- 
proaches to Social Security. Pp. iii, 100. 
Montreal, 1942. (Available at ILO, 
Washington, D. C.) 50¢. 

Among the many highly qualified publi- 
cations of the ILO, the nonperiodical series 
of Studies and Reports (Series M, Social 
Insurance) afe of outstanding value. The 
just published No. 18 contains the quintes- 
sence of all previous volumes, It is a mas- 
terpiece from whatever viewpoint one may 
look at it. There are three chapters: the 
“Social Assistance Approach, the Social In- 
surance Approach, and the Social Security 
System. The last-named combines assist- 
ew -2Kce and insurance. Almost everywhere the 

social security systems “have been built up 
piece by piece” and not according to a 
` comprehensive plan. So one day there will 
come up the problems of co-ordination, co- 
operation, and/or integration. “The inte- 
gration of social insurance and assistance 
within a single scheme yields advantages in 

“he way of simplicity and security for the 

insured and economy in administration.” 
The author is sure about the future develop- 
ment of such a coherent system in time of 
a postwar reconstruction, especially since 
“the statesmen responsible for the fate of 
the nations united in the defense of free- 
dom and of civilization based on respect for 
human personality have already named so- 
cial security among the first objectives” 
which are to be realized in—let us hope—a 
not too distant future. 
ALFRED MANES 
Indiana University 


Rosinson, Vircrnza P. (Ed.). Training 
for Skill in Social Case Work. Pp. 126. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1942. $1.50. 

This, the fourth volume in the “Social 
Work Process Series,” is essentially an 
analysis of how students in one school of 
social work are grounded in the skills of 
social case work. That the point of view 
of this school has been a matter of contro- 
versy is no secret, but despite the foregoing 
three volumes and-occasional National Con- 
ference of Social Work papers, there has 
been little elucidation of the process by 
which its students were trained in social 
case work. 
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Five excellent papers, of which two are 
noteworthy for their penetrating insight and 
clarification, treat of training in skills in 
class work as well as in field work assign- 
ment. Miss Robinson’s definition of skill 
sets the theme, furnishing a concept useful 
wherever students are exposed to training: 
“Skill is the capacity to set in motion and 
control a process of change in specific mate- 
rial in such a way that the change that takes 
place in the material is effected with the 
greatest degree of consideration for and uti- 
lization of the quality and capacity of the 
material.” Her paper and the ensuing four 
clearly illustrate that such skill is developed 
only through infinite travail of teacher, 
supervisor, and student—a fact attested to 
with some feeling by most graduates of the 
school. 

In characteristically forthright fashion, 
Dr. Taft discusses the essence of the per- 
sonality development courses as they have 
evolved over the last two decades. These 
as well as the other courses of the school 
are based on the fundamental concept that 
training in social case work is “a unified 
process, a profound organic learning ex- 
perience over a two-year span integrated 
by its purpose and direction, broadened and 
formulated by its connection with relevant 
background courses, but sustained and bal- 
anced by the threefold division of the train- 
ing unit and the shared responsibility of 
two teachers and a supervisor for the de- 
velopment of the student toward the pro- 
fessional goal.” 

These two papers together with the oth- 
ers make clear the emphasis of the Penn- 
sylvania School, an emphasis upon the 
growth that takes place in the student 
rather than upon subject content. Such an 
emphasis must be disturbing to those con- 
temporary academicians who tend to be 
quantity- rather than quality-minded. It 
is no less disturbing to the student, but at 
least if he survives the experience he is 
likely to find that a disciplined professional 
self can be helpful in assisting clients in 
need. . 

This reviewer is aware that such laconic 
observations lend heat to the controversy 
over the philosophy and the practice of 
this particular school. But it is suggested 
that if the instant volume and the three 
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preceding i in the “Social Work Process Se- 
ries” are dispassionately examined, the 
‘reader is in a fairer position to judge the 
merits of the controversy. Common hon- 
esty compels all of us to confess that no 
one school has a corner on training or on 
knowledge: One school, at least, has stated 
its case ‘and seems willing to stand on the 
evidence presented. 
ARTHUR E. FINK: 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Hurcutson, Jonn A. .We Are Not Di- 
vided. “Pp. xi, 336. New York: Round 
Table Press, Inc., 1941. $3.00. 

The subtitle reads, “A Critical and His- 
torical Study of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America.” The vol- 
ume is the history of the Federal Council, 
and as such, the best comprehensive treat- 
ment of an organization unique in the annals 
of the Christian Church, With few excep- 
tions the author’s standpoint is entirely 
sympathetiç, wherefore the “critical” ele- 
ment suggested in the title is not to be taken 
too seriously. 

_ Only: in America, the crossroads of the 

world, could such a body as the Federal 

Council develop; for it is a council of 

churches in a land where all churches have 

equal rights to’ activity and organization. 

Thus, when twenty-two denominations with 

a membership of almost twenty-five million 

unite in a council for common purposes, 

wholly independent of the state and seeking 

rather to influence the state, we do have a 

phenomenon unmatched elsewhere i in Chris- 

tendom. 

. The author, however, has paid little atten- 

tion to this larger view. He has centered 

his consideration rather on the inner growth 
of the council. 
for Brotherhood,” “In Search of Peace,” 

“Toward a World Christian Community,” 

and “The: Council as Teacher,” give a fair 

account of the varied endeavors of the 
council in the fields of labor and social 
justice, world peace, the ecumenical move- 
ment, and religious education. 
` The most’ impressive record is in the 

“Crusade for Brotherhood.” The first com- 

mission organized by the executive com- 

mittee was that on the Church and Social 

Service, in 1909. It is too early to judge 
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of the council’s contribution—a later gen- 
eration will have better perspective—but to 
eyewitnesses it does seem that the motive 
of social service has been a main driving 
force in the council’s history. Here, too, 
however, the book suffers from lack of 
wider vision, for the work of the council 
in this realm cannot be divorced from other 
major movements in American -history. | 
Aside from the secular, even, some notice 
has to be given the.religious groups not in 
the Federal Council. American history and 
American church history must be in the 
background of a historian of the council. ` 

The author. senses that theology has 
something to do with the successes and 
problems of the council; but hardly more. 
The greatest defect of the council has been 
its superficial theology, its lack of realism 
in the face of the deepest problems. Euro- 
pean churchmen revealed this to Americans 
when the world conferences came together 
at’ Stockholm, Oxford, and Edinburgh, and 
international conditions today have rudely* 
awakened men to the kind of world this is. 
(The World Peace Union in February 1914 
received from Mr. Carnegie a gift of two 
million dollars with this proviso “. . . if in 
the judgment of the trustees the time shall 
come when peace is fully established and no 
more need be done in that cause, the income 
of the grant may be spent for the allevia- 
tion of ‘poverty or other good causes”! P. < 
165.) A “critical” history of the council 
would have to delineate limitations against 
a wider horizon than the present volume 
affords. 

The, book has a good bibliography, but 
lacks an index. It is marred by misspell- 
ings; especially irritating is the consistent 
misspelling of a world name, Archbishop 
Söderblom. 

CONRAD BERGENDOFF 

Augustana College 


Davis, J. Mertz. The Cuban Church in a 
Sugar Economy. Pp. 141. New York: 
International Missionary Council, 1942: 
75¢. ‘ 

The author of this volume is a competent, 
observer of social and economic phenomena. 
As Director of the Department of Social 
and Economic Research.and Counsel of the 
International Missionary Council, he has 
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undertaken a series of investigations of this 
nature in China, Korea, India, Africa, and 
more recently in Latin America. 

A thorough study of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions as they affect the growth 
of the Evangelical Church in Cuba was 
made in different parts of the island itself, 
and the results of Mr. Davis’ investigations 
are now made available in a clear and sci- 
entific way. 

The Cuban Church is one of the great 
missionary achievements of our generation, 

“mys Mr. Davis in his Foreword, and some 

of the first missionaries and church leaders 
- are still actively directing the work. Mr. 
= Davis addresses himself to the task of 
examining the adjustment to a new en- 
vironment of an Evangelical Church brought 
from the United States when Cuba was 
freed from Spain; the nature of the back- 
ground from which Cuban institutions have 
arisen; the social, economic, and cultural 
factors that bear on the situation; the re- 
“sources, policies, and methods of the Church 
as it seeks to develop in strength and in- 
fluence. 

Like many another Latin American coun- 
try, Cuba is a one-crop country. Sugar is 
king. A consideration of the bearing of 
this fact on the different aspects of Cuban 
life, and in particular on its religious life, 
was inescapable in such a volume as Mr. 
Davis has given us. Moreover, the sugar 
industry has bound Cuba’s economic destiny 
with that of the United States, and, al- 
though it has furthered social and cultural 
relations between the two countries and 
brought Cuba into the limelight as the 
greatest sugar exporter in the world, yet 
sugar has not brought happiness to the 
Cuban people. The nature of the sugar 
industry is largely responsible for this state 
of affairs. Improved machinery and re- 
duced quotas have limited the actual op- 
erational period—and therefore the wage- 
producing period—to, at most, four months 
in the whole calendar year. “Economist, 
social worker, politician and churchman 
puzzle to find a way for the Cuban masses 
to overcome this colossal economic ob- 
stacle.’ Here, then, is the tragedy. Half 
a million workers and their families face 
an eight-months’ period of unemployment 
each year. 
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A study of the social and cultural heritage 
of the Cuban people reveals the fact that 
they are distinct from the Spanish people 
and from the rest of the Latin American 
nations. To the first Spanish settlers were 
added Catalans and Basques, but the Negro, 
brought over from Africa as a slave, forms 
27 per cent of the population and is an 
important element in national life. A feu- 
dal pattern of society still exists more or 
less in the same way as it did during the 
Spanish colonial period. Large fortunes 
have been made out of sugar and tobacco 
by plantation owners who live in palatial 
homes in Habana or in foreign capitals, 
while four hundred thonsand laborers on 
the estates dwell in poverty in scattered 
hamlets or primitive huts. Taking the 
population as a whole, it is estimated that 
75 per cent are closely related to agricul- 
tural pursuits. Cuba is largely rural. 

How can the Evangelical Church develop 
and maintain itself socially and economi- 
cally in such a situation, not for its own 
sake but in order to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the people? This is the problem 
to which Mr. Davis directs our attention 
in the closing chapters of his book. “The 
Church of Christ in Cuba is a Church of 
the lower classes and thus it is that one of 
the chief obstacles to the progress and use- 
fulness of the Church is the poverty arising 
from a sugar economy. The need of greater 
popular use of land, the diversification of 
crops, the use of spare time, training in 
farming and industries, the rehabilitation of 
the individual and the home.” Not only 
are these obstacles to the economic progress 
of the country, says Mr. Davis, but also to 
the progress of the Church. 

The general reader who is interested in 
social and economic problems in one of 
our nearest Latin American neighbors will 
find valuable information in Mr. Davis’ 
book. Others will find added interest in his 
fresh and unbiased treatment of some of 
the underlying problems of ‘the Cuban 
Evangelical Church. 

W. STANLEY RYCROFT 

New York, N. Y. 


Ross, Earle D. Democracy’s College. Pp. 
267. Ames: Iowa State College Press, 
1942. $3.00. 
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The author of this volume has attempted 
to present the main lines of development of 
the land-grant college as an important phase 
of the provision of a democratic program of 
education. The beginnings of this “com- 
mon school” movement reach far back into 
the colonial and early national eras. De- 
mocracy’s college is interpreted as the ex- 
tension of educational opportunity beyond 
the elementary and secondary school to 
youth of the great middle class who, be- 
cause of limited economic competence and 
lack of interest in “liberal studies,” were 
not being served by the standard liberal 
arts college. i 

Federal aid through grants from the pub- 
lic domain had a precedent already estab- 
lished in the earlier land grants to new states 
under the Ordinance of 1787. The Morrill 
Act of 1862 received the support of the 
older states because it represented a means 
of securing Federal aid for higher education 
since they had not participated in the grants 
under the old ordinance. Although there 
was opposition from some quarters to Fed- 
eral participation in public education, it was 
recognized that the need for education in 
specialized fields such as agriculture and in- 
dustry at the college level could not be met 
effectively on a state basis. 

Although the passage of the Morrill Act 
had been achieved with little of the acri- 
monious discussion so common in national 
legislation of the period, it was soon appar- 
ent that there were many conflicting inter- 
ests that would require a longer period to 
resolve. It is the story of this conflict that 
is presented in this volume. This story is 
told clearly and at times in a fascinating 
manner. The author dips into the records 
of congressional debates, editorials in news- 
papers, trade and professional journals, re- 
ports of committees, and recorded proceed- 
ings of Grange, farmers’ organizations, Na- 
tional Education Association, and other in- 
dustrial and professional groups. There is 
scarcely a reference to judicial decisions, 
although there must have been court cases 
during the period when private institutions 
participating in the Federal grants were 
forced to give them up. 

Anyone interested in the evolution of 
the American public school system will 
find in Democracy’s College a highly im- 
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portant contribution to the liferature on 
the subject. The effect of the land-grant 
college movement upon higher education 
in America as presented in this volume 
should be a matter of deep concern to 
anyone interested in the evolution of the 
liberal arts college and university. 
E. D. GRIZZELL 
University of Pennsylvania 


Bascock, F. Lawrence. The U. S. College 
Graduate. Pp. 112. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. $1.50. æ 


The title page of this book bears this 
subsidiary statement which summarizes its 
purpose: “Herein a statistical report of the, 
status of the living U. S. college alumni 
(and alumnae)—who they are, how and 
where they live, what they earn, and at. 
what work. This study is an economic ap- 
proach to measuring the social dividends 
yielded by the liberal arts. It is also a 
beginning to a larger continuing examina- 
tion of the function of higher education in® 
the workings of a democracy.” This sub- 
title suggests two approaches a reviewer 
may make: (1) a discussion of the statisti- 
cal data and the methods used in compiling 
them; (2) observations relating to the im- 
plications of the materials that have been 
compiled. Actually, the volume itself does 
not enter far into the second of these possi- 
bilities. Although interpretations are not 
entirely missing, they are of a rudimentary 
nature; it is the statistical material itself 
that constitutes the contribution of the 
book. 

There are apparently 2,700,000 living col- 
lege graduates in the country, excluding the 
classes of 1940 and later. Of the 1,164 in- 
stitutions listed by the United States Office 
of Education, 1,048 provided names of 
graduates that constituted the sample used 
in compiling the data. Half of the volume 
discusses the sampling and analytical proce- 
dures and presents detailed tabulations. 
There has obviously been care in making the 
analysis of the college graduate bloc, but 
even so, there are numerous pitfalls that 
were not entirely avoided. Educational 
data are particularly difficult and treach- 
erous to handle. For example, differences 
in average earning between holders of the 
B.A. and B.S, degrees apparently overlook 
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the fact that the distinction between these 
` degrees has almost totally broken down. 
Other similar points could be raised. Ad- 
mitting the great cautions that must be 
used in accepting at face value and in inter- 
preting these data, it remains, however, that 
much useful information is here available 
relating to age, sex, family status, geo- 
graphical distribution, migration, occupa- 
tion, and earnings of United States, col- 
lege graduates. College administrators, and 
guidance and personnel officers in particu- 
dar, will find that perusal of the tables will 
raise many questions that relate to their 
own institutions and their own student bod- 
jes. In fact, the volume raises more ques- 
~ “tions than’ it definitely answers. It is only 
when one moves on from the data as pre- 
sented to the social implications and the 
whys and wherefores that the book achieves 
its full significance as a stimulating starting 
point for an analysis of the sociological im- 
portance of the college graduate bloc. 
. | Marcom M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Rank, Orro. Beyond Psychology. Pp. 
291. Philadelphia: Elizabeth Hauser 
(Agent), 1711 Fitzwater Street, 1941, 
$3.00. 


A last will and testament of the author’s 
ideas; largely a synoptic, vindicatory re- 
affirmation of his views and theories, which, 
so it would appear, were from the very first 
entirely sound. The final output of a mind 
vastly stored with material derived from 
many scholarly sources as well as with 
remembrances of the many thoughts and 
opinions set forth in his earlier publications: 
“as I have shown elsewhere”; “I have 
traced in a book”; “I emphasized in my 
first book”; and so forth. But withal, an 
eye has constantly been on the lookout for 
corroborative ideas expressed in. quite recent 
literature. . 

What in a short review can be said of a 
work that is so profoundly provocative for 
philosophical discussion? Beyond Psy- 
chology means that the inherent nature of 
the human being requires him to live ‘be- 
yond psychology, namely, irrationally. It 
is futile for modern rationalistic psychology 
or, for that matter, psychoanalytic ' psy- 
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chology—from the center of which the 
author developed his theories—to attempt 
to understand man. Psychological therapy, 
through overrationalization, does little but 
misinterpret. “By supporting the individual 
striving for self-realization, I freed the 
therapeutic process from the fetters of ideo- 
logical prejudices and permitted it to be 
a growth process in terms of the personality 
instead of an educational training towards 
conformity.” Largely in this statement is 
revealed the essence of Rank’s Will 
Therapy. 

Since the author finds explanations for 
the views of others (Freud, Jung, Adler) 
in their life backgrounds, is it not fair to 
ask whence comes his own emphasis on 
the values of irrationality and noncon- 
formity? He himself does not offer any 
clue to the development of his own person- 
ality. To a very considerable extent, Jew- 
ish history, characteristics, religion, and cul- 
tural attitudes come in for discussion; does 
this indicate on his own part the sensing 
of a racial psychology which he attributes 
to others? Running through the book there 
is many an attack upon the Freudian psy- 
chology and little or no acknowledgment of 
debts owed; whence this omission? 

But no one can deny the originality and 
the challenge of much Rankian theory, even 
as he sets about by his own highly ration- 
alized psychology to prove the irrationality 
of all psychology. The last chapter particu- 
larly is worth reading again and again. 

Witrram HEALY 

Boston, Mass. 


Wartes, Douctas (Ed.). Print, Radio, 
and Film in a Democracy. Pp. xiv, 197. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. $2.00. 


The problem of keeping communications 
free and effective between citizens and/or 
their government has become increasingly 
complex in recent decades. The greatly 
increased cost of maintaining agencies of 
mass communication has placed serious 
limitations upon those who may enter the 
field; at least for the present. New agen- 
cies such as radio have raised new problems. 
The total social, economic, political, and 
cultural situation affecting the individual 
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has become so complex that it places a 
tremendous burden of intellectual and emo} 
tional adjustment upon the average citizen; 
a burden which is eased in no way by the 
vastly improved techniques of propaganda 
which are brought to play upon him. Con- 
sequently it is only fitting that the social 
scientist should pay increasing attention to 
communications research; and it is highly 
encouraging that such marked progress 
should have been made in this field within 
the ‘past decade. 

_ Mr. Waples’ symposium comprises ia 
- papers on the. administration of mass com- 
munications in the public interest, read be- 
fore the Sixth Annual Institute of the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago in the summer of 1941. It is 
an excellent compilation in that it brings 
together reports on the present status of 
communications research by recognized au- 
thorities, and in that it indicates with equal 
care the problems and limitations existing 
in the field. The papers by Berelson on 
“The Effects of Print on Public Opinion,” 
“Gosnell on. “Improvement of the Present 
Public Opinion Analyses,” and Kris on 
“Mass Communications Under Totalitarian 
Governments” are especially interesting as 
discussions of techniques. Professor Stouf- 
fer’s paper is a well-balanced appraisal of 
“the value, the limitations, and the problems 
of communications research. 

While the problems of operating mass 
communications media in the public interest 
are well posed, the solutions offered by the 
various writers do not always reveal the 
same thoroughness of appraisal. Indeed, 
some of them, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, indicate a somewhat naive faith in 
the Olympian impartiality of centralized 
administrative authority which in these days 
- may of itself become-a dangerous stereo- 
type. Suggestions for Pure Speech Admin- 
istrations or proposals for an “S.E.C. over 
News,” such as raised by Mr. Elsten, as- 
sume a prejudgment. of what is fact and 
the correct: interpretation of fact by a gov- 
ernment body. Yet this type of proposal 
places upon government the need of passing 
on its own “rightness” and “wrongness.” 
. The right of free speech necessitates the 
' right to criticize government, to point to 
- errors of government’s own presentation of 
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facts and the implications drawf from them, 
and to ‘espouse the completely unpopular 
and seemingly wrong until it has met the 
objective ‘test of experience. To ask such © 


-a degree of impartiality from an admin- 


istrative body, among whose duties are the 
passing upor the correctness of news, seems 
to be asking a good deal, indeed. 

Dr. Lazarsfeld’s proposals for regional 
councils ‘having authority over all sustain- 
ing radio programs seems equally unreal- 
istic. He has overlooked the fact that many 
cultural and educational programs such as 
the N.B.C. Symphony, N.B.C’s “Great 
Plays,” €.B.S.’s excellent “Invitation to 
Learning,” and C.B.S.’s “Radio Workshop,” 
have been created by the pressure of com? 
petition for prestige, for listeners among the 
more cultured groups, and partly from a 
conscious professional desire to render pub- 
lic service. He also overlooks-the fact that 
radio, as the press, is a highly technical and 
professional field, and that programming 


‘seldom emanates successfully from those 


not acquainted with its details—as the re- 
viewer can attest from long personal ex- 
perience. A more realistic and helpful ap- 
proach would seem to be the establishment 
of consultive groups by stationis, similar to 
consumer panels set up by some largegretail 
stores; a practice which several stations 
have followed with conspicuous success. 

- Mr. Kris’s greater reliance on a new élite 
of specialists dealing with news on the high- 
est proféssional level seems, more realistic 
and democratic. Faith in democracy seems 
to imply a faith that individual’ citizens 
working at their own tasks, using their judg- 
ment and initiative in the solution of prob- 
lems, can achieve better solutions in the 
final analysis than can the planning and 
supervision of a centralized body of pos- 
sibly more highly informed but otherwise 
equally fallible men. Because of the highly 
ephemeral nature of news and fact, it would 
seem that the best ‘solution for the opera- ` 
tion of mass communications media in the 
public interest would be to maintain the 
freest possible channels of collection and 
dissemination and a high degree of com- 
petition in the market place. In ‘radio, 
frequency modulation, with its technical 
possibility of thousands of stations where 
hundreds now exist, and with its lower 


capital co&ts, may aid materially in keeping 
communications democratic. 
Herman S. HETTINGER 
University of Pennsylvania : 
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THEN 


You should be a member of the American Statistical Association. 


The membership dues of $5.00 a year include a subscription to 
the Journal and the Bulletin. 


For more information about the Association and for membership 
application blanks, write the Secretary, The American University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Special Announcement to Students 


Membership in 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE - 


is now open to students at a cost of only 


$3.00 per year 


It is now possible for students to secure all-the advantages of 
membership in the Academy at only 60 per cent of the cost of 
regular membership. 


, 


For this modest amount students will: 


Become members of one of the'largest and oldest social 
science organizations in the world; 


Receive the six issues of The Annals, each of which is 
a symposium of about 260 pages on an important topic of 
national or world interest and contains also competent 
reviews of significant books on social science subjects; ~ 


- Be able to attend all meetings held by the Academy; 


Keep .informed on the latest and best thought on 
current public questions. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
3457. Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


accept the invitation to student membership in 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


and enclose check for $3.00 covering the annual student membership fee. 


. Address 
I am a student at 


MEMBERSHIP (Emeriss 


CLASSIFICATIONS Ao Mempernie ” 








JOURNAL OF LEGAL AND POLITIGAL 
SOCIOLOGY EDITORIAL BOARD: Karl N, Llewellyn, 


Columbia Law School, Robert Morrison 
Maclver, Columbia University, ¢Bronislaw Malinowski, Yale University, Roscoe 
Pound, Harvard Law School, T. V. Smith, University of Chicago, Georges Gurvitch, 
Editor, Columbia University and New School for Social Research. i 





A Special Issue on “Democracy and Social Structure” for October 1942 


CONTENTS 


Some Social and Legal Prerequisites of a Democratic International Order 

Robert M. Maclver 
The American Common Law Tradition and Democracy. .Karl N. Llewellyn 
Equality and Social Structure...... 00... ccc eee eens David Riesman 
Democracy and Social Structure in Pre-Hitler Germany. .Talcott Parsons 
Democracy as a Sociological Problem (with particular reference to 


Prance ioe sais inde enreta nt ore s vee adle cas aa head Georges Gurvitch 
Science and Technology in a Democratic Order.......... Robert Merton 
Political Ambivalence in Latin America..............05 Kingsley Davis 


Boox Reviews’ 





PUBLISHED BY: $3.50 per year 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY ane price of separate issue is $2.00. Members of 


American Sociological Society, of the American 


Political Science Association, of the American 
15 East 40th Street Academy of Political and Social Science will re- 
New York, N. Y. ceive reduction of 25% from the subscription rate. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR REVIEW 


published monthly 
by the 
International Labor Office 
at Montreal, Canada 


SPECIAL ARTICLES on important industrial and labor questions, including 
present-day problems of labor under a war economy. 
INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR INFORMATION on up-to-the-minute devel- 


opments in industrial relations as gathered from the many sources available 
only to the I.L.O. 


STATISTICS on cost of living, employment and unemplnyment, wages, hours 
of work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY each month relating to current works on general economic 
and social questions. 


Annual Subscription — $6.00 


Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Washington Branch 
International Labor Office 
734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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SCIENCE No SOCIETY- 


Volume VI, Number 2, Spring, 1942 


Contents 
THE Joaps IN PEACE AND WAR Frank L. Harrison 
Crass Forces In THE ENGLISH Civit War ..David W. Petergorsky 


CONFLICTING TRENDS IN THE tenes MOVEMENT 
Harlan R. Crippen è 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM AND Recent PurLosorsy ..V. J. McGill 


ALSO 


Ernest J. Simmons on Mission to Moscow, Howard Selsam on A Generation 
of Materialism, Edwin Berry Burgum on American Renaissance, Lewis S. 
Feuer on Ideas for the Ice Age, Mitchell Franklin on The Quest for Law. 


30 East 20th St., 35 cents per copy 
_ New York, N. Y. , Annual Subscription, $1.25 


THE PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY 


, Published by the School of Public Affairs, Princeton University 
HARWOOD L. CHILDS, Editor 


ANNOUNCES FOR ITS SUMMER ISSUE: 


Wuat THe War Has DONE TO ADVERTISING ....by Harford Powel 
THE Of Fe Eren rna dite A ERNA tet by R. Keith Kane 
Nazi Press AGENTRY AND THE AMERICAN Press by Sidney Freifeld 
Current PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEMS by Dickson Hartwell 
Do INTERVIEWERS Bras Pott RESULTS? ........02- by Daniel Katz 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP by Franklin L. Burdete 
i l ` and others 


$4.00 yearly l $1.00 single copy " $7.00 two years” 


The Public Opinion Quarterly, Princeton, N. J. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
REVIEW | 


THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY 


Partial Contents for June 1942 (Volume VII, Number 3) 


t 


A Conceptual Analysis of Stratification.............05 Kinestey Davis 
Some Demographic Clues to Stratification............. ELBRIDGE SIBLEY 
Stratification in a Prairie Town 
Joun Useem, PIERRE TANGENT, AND RUTH USEEM 
Stratification in the Ante-Bellum South 
Wivzpert E. Moore anp Rosin M. WILLIAMS 
Ritual and Stratification in Chicago Negro Churches 
i VATTEL ELBERT DANIEL 
A. Revision of Chapin’s Social Status Scale...........- Louis GUTTMAN 
The Analysis of Situational Fields in Social Psychology 
Leonarp S. COTTRELL, JR. 


Commenters nes naese a e aaa de sea ee Reap BAIN 
Summary of Literature on Social Adjustment........... VERNE WRIGHT 
Subscription $4.00 a year..... epee eee renee Single copies $1.00 


CONRAD TAEUBER, Managing Editor 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


JAMES - PATTEN- ROWE PAMPHLET SERIES 


‘of The American Academy of Political and Social Science 


1. Burrows, H. R. and J. K. Horserrecp. Economics of Planning: Principles 
and Practice. Pp. 31. 1935. 15 cents (Originally 50 cents) 


2. WHYTE, WuLram. Financing New York City. Pp. viii, 70. 1935. 25 
cents (Originally 50 cents) 


3. Rugrnow, I. M. Some Statistical Aspects of Marriage and. Divorce. Pp. 
viii, 36. 1936. 25 cents (Originally 50 cents) 


4. Bucx, A. E, Modernizing Our State Legislatures. Pp. v, 45. 1936. 25 
cents (Originally 50 cents) 


5. The Economics of Isolation. Pp. 54. 1937. 10 cents (Originally 50 cents) 


6. Goopricn, Herpert F. (Ed.). Constitutional Rights. Pp. iv, 123. 1938. 
50 cents (Originally $1.00) 


7. INMAN, SamurL Guy. Democracy versus the Totalitarian State in Latin 
America. Pp. iii, 48. 1938. 25 cents. Out of print 


8. Manox, Wittram P. European Plans for World Order. Pp. 44. 1940. 
10 cents (Originally'15 cents). Out of print 


. 9. Maclver, Rosert M., Moritz J. Bonn, and Ratpo Barton Perry. The 
Roots of Totalitarianism. Pp. 31. 1940. 25 cents. Out of print 


10. Brack, Jonn D. Str Wruumotr Lewis, and CLARENCE E. Prcxert. 
‘America’s Food and Europe's Needs. Pp. 18. 1941. 10 cents 


11. Latin American Viewpoints. A symposium. Pp. 64. 1942. 25 cents 


nr 
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. THE ANNALS—September 1942. sane 


MINORITY PEOPLES IN A NATION AT WAR 


Edited by J. P. SHALLOO, Ph.D., and DONALD YOUNG, Ph.D: f 
Department of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 





This volume treats of the background and the status of minorities in, the 

United States: Negroes, territorial peoples of the United States, Filipinos, 

` Jews, Germans, Italians, immigrants from Axis-conquered countries, Latin 
Americans, and French Canadians. 


The relation of minorities to the war effort is considered, especially in the 
case of the Negro. Other phases dealt with are aid to aliens and refugees, 
alien scientists and the war, restrictions on naturalized aliens and American- 
born children of aliens, subversive activities, government programs for mi- 
nority integration, foreign efforts to increase disunity, and race’ prejudice as 
affected by the war. 


| $2.00 
($1.00 each for additional copiés to members of the Academy) 





THE HOME FRONT: 


We we are saving democracy in the world, let’s be sure we 
preserve it here at home and make it do its job efficiently and 
effectively. That’s the essence of what we’re fighting for. Only 
in those places where it has been too inefficient to do the job at 
hand has democracy collapsed. 


Local, county, state governments have steadily improved—there 
simply is no comparison with their quality today and 48 years ago 
when the National Municipau League was established as the focal 
point of efforts by far-sighted citizens, public officials, administra- 
tive technicians, and political scientists to find practical solutions 
of the problems of democratic government. 


The Model City Charter (revised 1941 for the fifth time), which 
has had more influence on the improvement of local government 
than any other single document, is just one of many model laws, 
sinenieaiere systems, studies, and pamphlen issued by the 

eague 


For free List of Current Publications and descriptive folde , 

write 3 
National Municipal League : 

299 Broadway : New York Cit 


` 
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